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KEY NOTES, ° 


SOUNDED BY A FEW REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS. 


“ The distinction between Matter and Spirit is almost universally recognised 
even by those who have given little thought to such subjects. * * * * * 
Some Philosophers, in their speculations, however, have denied that there is 
any such thing in existence as Matter. Bishop Berkeley, for example, taught 
that. the impressions which we suppose that we receive from material objects do 
not come from real substances, but are the ‘ effects of the immediate agency of 
an ever-present Deity.’ * * * * Hume went beyond Bishop Berkeley, deny- 
ing even the existence of the soul as an individual and responsible agent. He 
made every thing to consist of ideas and impressions, and said that these have 
no necessary connection, but are ‘a bundle of perceptions that succeed each 
other with inconceivable rapidity, and that, therefore, I myself of to-day am 
no more the myself of yesterday or to-morrow than I am Nebuchadnezzar 
or Cleopatra.’ ’”’—Hooxrr :—Natural Philosophy, pp. 18, 14. 


‘In every Science there are two factors: facts and ideas; or, facts and the 
mind. Science is more than knowledge. Knowledge is the persuasion of what 
is true, or adequate evidence. But the facts of Astronomy, Chemistry, or His- 
tory do not constitute the science of these departments of knowledge. Nor 
does the mere orderly arrangement of facts amount to science. Historical 
facts, arranged in chronological order, are mere annals. The philosophy of 
history supposes those facts to be understood in their casual relations. In ey- 
ery department, the Man of Science is assumed to understand the laws by 
which the facts of experience are determined ; so that he not only knows the 
past, but can predict the future. ‘he Astronomer can foretell the relative po- 
sition of the heavenly bodies for centuries to come. The Chemist can tell, 
with certainty, what will be the effect of certain chemical combinations. If, 
therefore, Theology be a Science, it must include something more than a mere 
knowledge of facts. It must embrace an exhibition of the internal relation of 
those facts, one to another, and each to all. It must be able to show that if 
one be admitted, others cannot be denied.’’—Cuarires Hoper ;—Systematic 
Theology Vol. I, p. 1. 

“Mr. J. S. Mill recommends those who would establish the Existence of 
God to stick to the argument from Design. As it is lawful to learn wisdom 
from an opponent, I take his counsel ; and I stand by the evidence furnished by 
the Order and Adaptation in the Universe.’”’—McCosu ;—Christianity and 
Positivism, p. 1. 

‘‘Herbert Spencer tells us that Chemists have shown that many supposed 
organic substances are inorganic. Be it so, that men have made a mistake in 
the past which they are seeking to rectify in the present. And then, in the 
usual dogmatic way of a man who may see clearly much truth, but does not 
see other truths by which it is modified, he assures us that no Chemist doubts 

‘but he will be able to turn inorganic into organic matter. All I have to say 
on this is, that when the Chemist has done it, I am confident I will beable to 
point out a curious Adaptation in those conditions previously unknown, but 
now known, by which he has accomplished the feat.’’—McCosx ;—Christianity 
and Positivism, pp. 28, 24. 

“Tt is in direct opposition to natural chemical affinity that organized beings 
exist.”’—Hrnry James Ciarx ;—Jind in Nature, p. 7. 

“It is a step to have it proved, that there must be something in the world 
more than what we see. It is a further step to know, that, amongst the in- 
visible things of nature, there must be an intelligent mind, concerned in its 
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production, order and support. These points being assured to us by Natural 
‘Theology, we may well leave to Revelation the disclosure of many particulars, 
which our researches cannot reach, respecting either the nature of this Being 
as the original cause of all things, or his character and designs as a moral 
governor.’—Patny ;—Natural Theology, school edn., p. 295. 


“The ultimate problem of Physics is to reduce Matter, by analysis, to its. 
lowest condition of divisibility, and lorce to its simplest manifestation ; and, 
then, by synthesis, to construct, from these elements, the World as it stands. 
We are still a long way from the solution of this problem: and when the so- 
lution comes, it will be one more of Spiritual insight than of actual observa- 
tion.” —Tynpati; Fragments of Science p. 100. 


“The question of questions for mankind—the problem which underlies all 
others, and is more deeply interesting than any other—is the ascertainment of 
the place which Man occupies in Nature, and of his relations to the Universe 
of things.’—Huxtiry; Man's place in Nature, p. 71. 


“There is no evidence that Man was aboriginally endowed with the en- 
nobling belief in the Existence of an Omnipotent God. * * * * This ques- 
tion is, of course, wholly distinct from that higher one, whether there exists a 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe ; and this has been answered in the affirm- 
ative by the highest intellects that have ever lived.’—Darwin ;—Deseent of 
Man, Vol. I, p. 65. ~ 


** Astronomy is the most perfect of Sciences. The accuracy of the present 
theory of the planetary movements is tested, daily and hourly, by the most 
delicate experiments ; and the Legislature, if it so pleased, might enact the 
first principles of these movements into a statute, without danger of commit- 
ting the law of England to falsehood. Yet, if the Legislature were to venture 
on any such paternal procedure, in a few years Gravitation itself would be 
ealled in question, and the whole science would wither under the fatal shadow.” 
Frovuve ;—Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 167. 


“All the objections, which can with any color or pretence be alleged 
against the Scriptures, have, at different times been considered and answered 
by men of great learning and judgment, the result of whose inquiries we have 
attempted to concentrate in the present volume; and several objections, par- 
ticularly those relative to the Mosaic history of the Creation and of the Del- 
uge, have been demonstrated to be groundless and frivolous. But even though 
all the difficulties, that are alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, could not 
be accounted for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why we should 
reject the Scriptures: because objections are for the most part impertinent to 
the purpose for which they were designed, and do not at all effect the evidence 
which is brought in proof of the Scriptures; and if they were pertinent, yet 
unless they could refute that evidence, they ought not to determine us against 
them.’’—Horne ;—Horne’s Introduction, Vol. I, p. 180. 


‘Tn the beginning, God created the Heaven and the Marth.’ Grnusis;— 
First Chapter, First Verse. 

“But when the Pharisees had heard that he [Jesus] had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. ‘Then one of them, which was a Law- 
yer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying :—Master, which is the 
great cammandment in the Law? Jesus said unto him-—Thou shalt love the 
Lorp thy Gop with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it :— 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the Law and the Prophets. Marrarw ;—Chapter 22; Verses 34—40. 

“ All things work together for good, to them that love God. Romans ;— 
Chapter 8, Verse 28, 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.’ 
TIoNSs ;—Last Chapter, Last Verse. 
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NOTE. 


This Table of Contents was prepared before the first cf the ten Divi- 
sions of the work was finished; which arrangement enabled the Author 
to discuss any topic, at any time, according to his mood, or as his read- 
ing suggested, Whenever he found one subject associated with another, 
he followed up the inpuiry, in the same general line, until it became cx- 
hausted. Thus, different sections may be said to have been prepared 
simultaneously ; and thus, many later pages were actually written before 
earlier pages, in numerical order. While this method has facilitated the 
preparation of the work, he now perceives, on a continuous reading of 
the consecutive pages, that it would be an improvement to transpose 
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some of the materials and cance] some repetitions. Had it not been for 
the exactions of professional engagements, the pressure of which has 
never been intermitted, he would have given the MSS. that careful revi- 
sion which would have rendered this apology unnecessary ; and he would, 
also. have condensed the work within a narrower compass. The fault of 
redundency, however, is one of form rather than of substance ;'and it 
will be noticed more by the close student than by the casual reader, 
The Author cares less for the criticisms of the former, whose extensive 
reading and study demand a more correct style, than he does for the 
needs of the latter, whose investigations have been so limited as to render 
the refined rules of composition of little consequence, when compared 
with the importance of the information sought to be imparted. ‘To satis- 
fy both classes, the Author must first become a man of leisure, untram- 
meled by business, which is a condition of things he has not yet enjoyed. 
Should he ever be enabled to give his undivided attention to such 
studies, he will, if his life and faculties are spared, endeavor to produce 
a revised edition of the work, better calculated to meet the tastes of all. 


The Author calls attention to what he believes to be a fact, that there 
has been nothing heretofore published, on any subject whatever, and that 
nothing worthy of publication has been or ever will be written or con- 
ceived, which cannot be assigned a place, under one or another of the 
general divisions or subdivisions of this Table of Contents. The work 
professes to deal with a First Cause, with Second Causes and with All Ef- 
fects ; and it, therefore, includes investigations of all subjects; whether 
Physical or Metaphysical ; whether Mental, Moral, Political or Religious ; 
‘ whether Practical, Theoretical, Empirical or Superstitious ; whether 
founded on Fact or obscured by Fiction; whether Emotional or Positive ; 
and whether emanating from Saint, Sage or Savage. Any thinker who 
does not find his views stated in this work, can select headings under 
which they may be appropriately distributed. Whatever these views 
may be, the Author will claim that they cannot impair any link in the 
chain of argument. 


The Author has clung closely to the number Ten, in his divisions and 
sub-divisions ; and some readers may think he superstitiously believes that 
there is peculiar power in that number. This possible suspicion induces 
him to say, that he did not observe how uniformly the tens were made to 
appear conspicuous, until the Table of Contents was nearly completed ; 
and he found it so easy to adhere to this order, throughout, that he pre- 
ferred to enforce the uniformity, without exception. He simply retains 
this uniform number as an aid to the memory; and not from any idea 
that it possesses cabalistic virtue or occult significance. 


ia 


co ae 


PREFACE. 


_ The Author has been a Lawyer for more than 25 years, 
with an active practice in the City of New York. Early in 
life he was impressed with the importance of the inquiries 
which this work is designed to answer ; but it was not un- 
til after many years of investigation that he was brought to 
the conclusions which he now commits to the press. 

His labors would have been materially lightened if he had 
found, in the study of Theology, those helps which his own 
profession has conveniently at hand for the student at Law. 

The method and system with which the Law is taught 
should be observed in Theology. The Lawyer appeals to the 
well considered and published opinions of Judges and Jurists 
who have labored before him, and he requires citations of 
volumes and pages ; but the Theologian is less careful to sat- 
isfy this equally exacting requirement in his profession. 

This publication is a contribution towards supplying this 
-want in Theology ; and the Author would prefer to have it 
considered a compilation rather than an elementary work. 
If it contains anything original it is to be found more in 
the method and style of presenting the thoughts, than in the 
processes by which the supposed truths announced have been 
reached. His own peculiar views will weigh but little unless 
he furnishes his Readers with ready means to test his accu- 
racy and soundness, by references to the published results 
claimed to have been reached by others, well known, who 
have preceded him, pro and con, on the same general subject ; 
and he can best do this by literal quotations. 

The power possessed by inverted commas, while extensive- 
ly understood in all professions, is seldom put forth in any 
but the Law. In a trial by Jury or in an argument before 
the Judges, the Lawyer is expected to give the exact language 
of witness or author. When he reads, he is expected to 
tell where his auditors may readily turn and read, too, if 
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they like, to verify the correctness of his quotations. When 
he indulges in general statements of “ the substance,” (so 
called,) unaccompanied by references to the precise words used 
by witness or author, on critical points of inquiry, his argu- 
ment is viewed with suspicion His aim should be always 
practical ; the best result of his efforts can only be reached 
by reason based on facts ; and both his facts and his reasons 
must be stated so clearly and so fairly, when he appeals to 
the former or borrows the latter, that judge or jury may, 
passim, see at a glance, that he is seeking to show what is 
true and honest, and not what may be considered the con- 
comitants of falsehood and dishonesty, viz :—perverted facts 
and unwarrantable deductions. 


When an idea has been once well expressed, the Author 
will appropriate it, if he has occasion to use it, without first 
reducing it to his own form of expression, through an af- 
fectation of originality. When a fully developed and novel 
idea is found in a book, and is used by one who follows in the 
same line of investigation, he should give credit for it ; but 
where the subsequent writer has sought to “ saturate” him- 
self by ‘reading up,” extensively, on a particular subject, it 
would, sometimes, be irksome to attempt to give credit, 
Having once gathered, from an extended field, ideas which 
have been already appropriated, by reason of their familiarity, 
as “common property,” the Author is unwilling to surrender 
them simply because he cannot, readily, name the man or 
men who first gave them shape. It may well be doubted 
whether any Author, who is not unfolding a new discovery 
in Science, can properly lay claim to any thing, as original 
except his method of presentation ; and, whenever we find 
that method to possess remarkable merit or singular power, 


the Author will take care to quote verbatim and verify by 
particulat references. 


The publications, of more or less merit, in this department 
of literature, may be numbered certainly by hundreds ; proba- 
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bly by thousands ; possibly by tens of thousands, The length 
of a catalogue of such books would astonish those who have not 
given the subject, “‘at large,” special attention. The Author 
has read a considerable number of these, in order to select 
such of them as he thought possessed real merit, as represen- 
tatives of the peculiar and diverse schools brought under dis- 
cussion. His selections may not be the best ; he may err in 
his attempts at discrimination, as to who are the most 
approved writers ; yet, when their number is considered, it 
will hardly be expected that he should not omit reference to 
very many whose views are worthy of mention. If he at- 
tempts to include more than a few, he will incur the risk of 
weakening his argument by prolixity. Where the authori- 
ties are ‘‘ cumulative,” the Lawyer is, generally, content to 
give the “leading case” which announced the “ principle,” 
and a few, perhaps only one, of the most recent adjudica- 
tions adopting and affirming that principle. 


While, as a general rule, he cites as authority adjudica- 
tions, in actual cases, which he finds in the Reports ; and 
while it is hardly considered “‘ professional’ to cite Treatises 
on the Law, there are, nevertheless, some works, of the lat- 
ter description, such as the Commentaries of Blackstone, 
Kent and Greenleaf, whose authors have been found so uni- 
formly accurate, that, for convenience, they are often quoted 
as embodying the Law on some particular subjects, without 
reference to the decisions on which their announcements are 
based. In science and literature, generally, the man of let- 
ters is not, at least he ought not to be, ashamed to let it be 
known that he consults the Encyclopedias. Of all books of 
general information, they are the fairest and best. If such a 
work should be suspected of partiality in its statements of di- 
verse views on controverted points of inquiry, it would soon 
be repudiated as worthless. The projectors of such works 
understand this; and, for this reason, they are foremost 
among the careful and judicious in “ book-making.” The 
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Lawyer has his Digests and Law Dictionaries ; and, outside 
of the study of the Law, he has no readier help to the dis- 
covery of ascertained fact, in any and every department of 
science and learning, than that furnished by the Encyclope- 
dias. They constitute the most accessible embodiments of 
thought. They are indispensable in the hurried work of the 
Editor, who is the most ubiquitous and versatile, and, take 
him at his best, one of the most erudite and profound of wri- 
ters. The leading Metropolitan journals often contain editori- 
al compositions equal in literary merit and in what is properly, 
although too often truculently, termed “ learning,” to any 
written productions, (except in rare instances,) of the most 
popular authors. A reputation in authorship is more easily 
obtained than most people imagine. We have seen different 
grades of men in the world of business, from the educated. 
commercial celebrity, to the plodding mechanic, who dis- 
played marked powers of concentration of thought, and who 
knew how to express their ideas in language not only clear 
and forcible, but in words so well chosen that we wonder how 
they acquired the art of ‘‘ wielding the pen of a ready writer.” © 
The explanation may be found in their making the Ency- 
clopedias their literary “sheet anchor.” Although such 
works do not constitute the ‘‘ ultimate appeals of reason” ; 
yet we have in them a convenience of reference which no 
other books furnish. We will quote oftenest from the En- 
glish work of Chambers, not only because it appears to be 
good enough, but because we believe the American Edition, 
as published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
(1869,) is more widely distributed than any other in this 
country, by reason of its cheapness. 


It was only a few years ago that the Newspapers ventured 
to give, as part of the current news of the day, a detail of 
scientific discoveries. They. began with scanty reports of lec- 
tures and brief reviews of books ; and they have gradually 
enlarged the quantity of information, as the popular demand 
for it increased ; until, now, we have not only extended and 
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verbatim but illustrated reports of lectures, and whole col- 
umns of extracts from new books, with running commen- 
taries, The journal which has displayed the most sagacity in 
anticipating the popular thirst for knowledge, and which has 
given the public the best opportunities for deep draughts to 
satisfy this thirst, is the New York Tribune. It has out- 
stripped the most pretentious of the Quarterly and Monthly 
Magazines ; and its readers outnumber theirs more than ten 
to one, at from ten to forty times less cost. It has issued 
and sold for five cents, “‘ Extras,” containing Lectures de- 
livered by the most eminent authors and foremost thinkers— 
the contents of each issue being sufficient to make a two dol- 
lar volume. While the bound volume finds a thousand 
readers, the “‘ Tribune Extra’ reaches more than ten thou- 
sand. That paper sold over two hundred thousand copies of 
_ Tyndall’s lectures delivered in New York, in the winter of 
1872-3. Other papers have vied with it, but none of them 
will claim that they have equalled it, in the success of this 
peculiar enterprise. All will yield to it a superiority which 
it justly deserves. The village blacksmith as well as the 
Metropolitan divine clamors for knowledge ; and while the 
latter gets it from costly books, the former wants it more 
cheaply in his newspaper. Both must have it; and the 
Tribune gives it to both. For these reasons, we shall, in our 
quotations, frequently supplement the Encyclopedias with 
the Newspapers, and especially with the Tribune. 

This generation demands the rapid publication of new 
revelations in the realms of knowledge ; and this can be best 
done through the cheap instrumentality of a Daily Journal. 
The people, as a mass, are becoming more and more disin- 
clined to wait or pay for a book ; and when the book comes, 
it must, sooner or later, be crowded into oblivion by some- _ 
thing newer and better. The great reading public is coming to 
understand charlatanry in book-making ; and no author, 
_ whether he pretends to originality or only aspires to epitomi- 
sing the thoughts of others, can hope to live long in the 
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memory of astute investigators. The Author is so im- 
pressed with this progressive spirit of the age in which we 
live, that he flings this work on the ocean of thought, as an 
evanescent thing, which can give but afew impulses to the 
great tidal wave always rolling on, in time, towards a more 
and more complete knowledge of the Eternal. 

When the Encyclopedias and the Newspapers fail to come 
up to the most recent developments of science and of 
thought ; or, when they appear to be insufficient in fullness 
or completeness ; the Author will, of course, consult any and 
every publication he thinks best calculated to aid im the solu- 
tion of any difficulty which the exactions of the inquiries 
may demand. He will give preference to those which he sup- 
poses most accessible to the general reader ; and he will en- 
deavor to include every distinctive school of thought ; so 
that none shall be ignored, from the era of the empirical to 
the days of the exact ; from the foreshadowings of the specu- 
lative to the dogmas of the positive ; from ancient stoicism 
to modern philosophy ; from the earliest unreasoning faith to 
the immediate tenets of enlightened Christianity. 


When the Author contemplates the grave solemnity of the 
subject ; the consequent importance of the undertaking ; the 
undoubted difficulty of the task ; and the great mental pow- 
ers of those under whose review every such publication, if en- 
titled to any notice at all, must, finally, come,—he is con- 
strained to pause and consider whether he has not been 
presumptuous and vain, in supposing his views worthy of 
being put in type. While he defers to the great thinkers who 
rank highly among Metaphysicians and men of Science, and 
while he looks up to the august personages who have con- 
tributed largely to the elucidation of Theology as a System- 
atic Study, he, nevertheless, believes that there is still a 
want which no one of them has yet sufficiently supplied ; 
and he makes the attempt not so much to supply it, ade- 
quately, himself, as to persuade others, more competent, to 
follow this effort by a work more satisfactory and complete. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PLAN OF THE ARGUMENT. 


Suppose a man is told that the road he is traveling termin- 
ates on a precipice, and that to follow it further will surely 
_ result in his destruction ; and suppose he believes it :— Will 
he not stop ? 

If in his right mind, he will. 


Suppose a man is told that if he does not live in accord- 
ance with certain religious teachings, he will suffer endless 
torment ; and suppose he believes this :—Wili he not strive 
thus to live ? 

If in his right mind, he will. 


In both these cases his conduct will depend upon his 
Belief. 


If he is not ready to believe the warning voice as to the 
precipice, he may verify or disprove it by cautious approach- 
es, and by the evidences which his physical sense of sight 
may give. | 

But if he is not ready to believe that he will suffer endless 
torment, in case he does not live in a certain way, he cannot 
verify or disprove it by the evidence of his senses ; for it is 
something which comes after he is physically dead. He must, 
therefore, have faith that the person who gives the warning 
speaks by authority, and that the message is true. 

To ask the Doubter to have this faith, we must present to 
his mind reasons which will prevent his reaching any other 
conclusion. 


The alleged message is contained in a book called the Bible, 
which purports to emanate from a Supreme Being, a Great 
First Cause, called GOD. And, while it is part of our plan, 
ultimately, to show that these writings are what they profess 
to be, it is best, we think, to start out with the naked propo- 
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sition that, with this book closed, we may certainly know 
that God exists, 

In efforts to prove the existence of God without the Bible, 
we should seek to convince that God exists, from the ‘* book 
of nature” alone. This done, we should start afresh, and 
seek to prove what we may know of God from the book of 
nature ; and, up to this point, still continue to ignore the 
Bible. Next, we should prove the insufficiency of the book 
of nature to give us a complete knowledge of what God re- 
quires of man and what man should believe concerning God. 
Next, we should show, not only the possibility and probability 
that God has thus revealed himself to us, but that the Bible, 
alone, contains such a revelation. Hach effort stands by it- 
self ; and so far as each is treated, it should not be prema- 
turely connected with what is to follow. 

We propose to adopt a line of argument precisely like that 
which we would mark out for ourselves if we were called up- 
on to establish the proposition in a Court of Law. There, 
we would begin with a statement of fundamental principles ; 
then, cite the rules of evidence we considered most applica- 
ble ; next, bring forward the facts which we thought consti- 
tuted the “best evidence” ; and, finally, we would seek to 
deduce, therefrom, logical conclusions. Here, we will observe 
the same order ; and we will endeavor to attain to the suc- 
cinct perspicacity which the Judges prefer, rather than adopt 
the more profuse style of the Advocate, when before a Jury. 

We will be careful to avoid any reasoning based on mere 
“assumption” ; and will not anticipate any thing which may 
lay us open to the imputation of what is significantly termed 
‘begging the question.” 

We propose to go even further than this, and omit, so far 
as we can, the use of words and terms which, although com- 
monly employed, may imply more than the Doubter is will- 
ing to concede. 

When treating any subject in a scientific or even in a me- 
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thodical way, it is difficult to avoid a disputation as to the 
meaning or appropriateness of terms ; yet, ‘‘ generalizations” 
are indispensable. (Chambers’ Ency. tit. GENERALIZATION, 
Vol. 4. p. 671.) If we should always stop to consider criti- 
cisms upon their technical accuracy, instead of accepting them 
as they are ordinarily understood, we would often obscure what 
we aim to make clear, Whenever, therefore, for the want of 
. something better, we feel constrained to use a generalization 
which has been criticised, we will, if it has an important 
bearing, qualify our use of it. But, whether we consid- 
er some term we use or some other to be most correct, we 
will claim, in every instance, that our ‘ logical conclusions” 
will remain unimpaired. 


The points in a conclusive argument may be likened to the 
links in a well-made chain. He who forges the chain makes. 
sure that each link is sufficiently perfect in itself. And so, 
in the argument, each point must be sufficiently complete, in 
itself ; and must be so complete, so well defined and so per- 
fect, that the mind is not capable of arriving at any con- 
clusion different from that which is stated in the isolated 
proposition claimed to be established, Point by point, the 
argument should be rendered incontrovertable. 


You forge a chain. You put in as many different metals 
in the links as you choose. So long as you find them, col- 
lectively, to possess the requisite strength, no argument can 
convince you that any one of them is composed of a metal 
inadequate to the purpose intended. There is the chain, 
link by link ; each link fulfilling the purpose, with the others, 
of making a sufficiently perfect and strong chain. And if 
you are diverted, for a time, by any opposing argument, in- 
tended to convince you that, as a whole, it is defective, you 
have only to say :—There is the chain, stretched from this 
thing to that. It holds together ; it not only bears its own 
weight, but it serves to hold the two things together, like 
cause to effect. It cannot be denied that these links exist, 
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individually ; and it cannot be denied that, when thus strung 
together, there exists an entire chain ; complete in its sepa- 
rate parts ; complete as a whole. While admitting that one 
broken or defective link spoils the cham, you have a right to 
claim that, until a broken or defective link is found, the 
chain is good. ‘To condemn a chain, we must look to its in- 
dividual links, separately ; and to overthrow an argument, 
we must show at least one fundamental point in it to be un- 
sound. In such an effort, while dealing with one point, we 
should not advert to the others. We should dispose of one 
at a time. 


We address ourselves, more particularly, to those who have 
either examined superficially, or who attach no importance to 
the inquiry ; and our aim is, in large measure, accomplished, 
if the indifferent are stimulated to make investigation. _ 

While it would not be reasonable to ask a man to believe 
a thing simply because it was believed by another man, or 
by several men, in whose wisdom and judgment he had great 
confidence ; yet, if he knows that certain views are entertain- - 
ed by very many great minds, which, if true, make out that 
there is a ‘‘ future state” in which, on ‘certain conditions,” 
the “‘ soul” of man, after his physical death, enjoys eternal 
happiness or suffers everlasting torment, he ought, at least, to 
solemnly pause and diligently inquire whether those who hold 
to these opinions are justified by sufficient reasons. 


If you would turn back because of your belief in the 
warning message as to your near approach to a precipice ; er, 
if you would stop short of this and merely pause to investi- 
gate, because you thought the messenger worthy of atten- 
tion, we would have you observe the-same caution and imi- 
tate this prudence in respect to the other warning which, if 
true, is fraught with consequences much more momentous. 


Names renowned in history, among whom, preéminently, 
stands that of Washington, who is revered by all enlightened 
nationalities ; statesmen, in the midst of whom, Webster, 
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like a colossus, towers ; eminent authors, embracing Black- 
stone in the law, with his remarkable clearness ; Newton, in 
philosophy, with his keen penetration and wonderful discov- 
erles of natural phenomena ; Milton, whose bold and com- 
prehensive imagination has given us an epic which will fill 
the hearts and minds of generations to come, with sublime 
thoughts and lofty aspirations ; Bacon, who has long been re- 
garded as the father of Inductive Philosophy, “ whose literary 
and scientific works are every where irradiated by the power- 
ful light of an intellect which towered over those of other 
men,” (Chambers’ Ency. tit. Bacon, Vol. 1, p. 608 ;) Hugh 
Miller, who contributed his “‘ Testimony of the Rocks,” and 
other learned works, to the rising science of Geology ; Na- 
poleon I, the modern Cesar and profound observer ; all these, 
with multitudes of master minds, in all the varied walks of 
society and in every department of learning, have arrayed 
themselves on the side of Bible religion. 

If any of these, while entertaining this belief, have failed 
to live consistently with it, this circumstance may shake your 
confidence in their consistency and diminish the force of any 
argument based on such a reference to them. Still, it should 
not fail to awaken within you a desire to ascertain whether 
they are right, in principle, although they may he wrong in 
practice. 

None of these, however, serve as witnesses to prove any 
thing more than that what they affirm, on so grave a subject, 
is worthy of patient investigation and careful study. ‘Turn- 
ing a deaf ear to their solemn admonitions betokens a reck- 
lessness akin to that which we observe in a man who disre- 
gards the first instinct of his nature, which is said to be 
“ self-preservation.” 

Our argument has five general divisions, designed to 
prove :— . 

1. The existence of God without a Bible ; 

g. What we may know of God without a Bible ; 
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3. That to know God, sufficiently, a written revelation, 
like the Bible, is necessary ; 

4, That nite Bible alone, contains a written revelation 
from God ; and 

5. That no man is excused from obedience to what is 
commanded in the Bible. 


The first, second and third will not require any reference 
to the contents of the Bible. The fourth will require, in 
addition to external proofs, an examination of its contents 
so far only as to enable us to judge whether they are, gener- 
ally, of such a character as to be worthy of God ; and 
whether these writings bear upon their face evidences of 
genuineness and authenticity ; and whether they are supe- 
rior, in these respects, to all other writings claimed to be 
of Divine origin, such as the Koran ;—thus applying the 
same rules we would observe if we sought to prove an 
“ ancient document,” such as a will, when all the witnesses 
were dead. (Greenleaf on Evidence, Vol. 1, §21.) The fifth 
may be discussed wholly on general principles, without open- 
ing the Bible. 

When these writings are once established, and shown to 
be binding upon a/J mankind, whether savage or civili- 
zed, uneducated or learned we propose to dismiss the argu- 
ments which have brought us to these conclusions, and con. 
sider what the Bible itself teaches. This we propose to do 
in a series of five additional articles entitled :— 

6. An easy Method of interpreting the Bible ; 

7. An Outline of what the Bible teaches ; 


8. A Dissertation on the Creeds, Confessions of Faith, 
and Religious Sects which are based on the Bible in whole 
or part ; 

9. A Reconciliation with Reason of seeming Mysteries 
of the Bible ; and 
10. An Appeal urging Acceptance of the Bible. 


These ten divisions, if severally elaborated to the full ex- 
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tent to which they are respectively susceptible, would embrace 
all that is known in history ; all languages ; all religions ; 
all nature ; all the sciences ; all the arts; all that man has 
ever ascertained or investigated ; all that man has ever 
written, spoken or conceived. ‘There is no other subject so 
comprehensive or exhaustive. It penetrates the lowest 
depths, and soars aloft to the highest realms. It extends 
abroad amid the myriads of space, and scrutinizes atoms near 
at hand. It deals with the First Cause, and with all secondary 
causes and with all effects. It ascertains that a Divine Govern- 
ment rules the Universe of Mind and Matter ;. seeks out its 
power ; sees on what and whom it acts ; expounds its laws of 
order and obedience, and gives the method and procedure of 
their operation and enforcement. It explains all good and 
evil in the world ; commends the one and condemns the oth- 
er; and itis The Great Theme of Themes which subordinates 
all things on the Earth to the broad declaration that :— 
Man’s Curer Enp 1s to Gioriry GOD. 
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DIVISION I. 
EXISTENCE OF GOD WITHOUT A BIBLE. 


SUBDIVISION I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


Here is an orange. Do you see it ? We will drop it upon 
the table. Do you hear it? Take it in your hand. Do you 
feel it? Putit to your nose. Do you smell it? And now 
put a piece of it in your mouth. Do you taste it ? 

To all these questions you will answer yes ; and this ne- 
cessarily implies that something, for example, this orange, 
does now exist. You will say “I know it exists”; and if 
asked how you know it, you will answer “I perceive it 
through the senses.” | 

To.a person of ordinary understanding this operation seems 
simple enough. Let the mental process, by which you are 
enabled to say you know it, be called Perception, Conscious- 
ness, Reflection, or by any other name, you are none the less 
certain that the orange exists as a material thing. And if 
we should be allowed to quietly accept the idea of its Exist- 
ence as an actual fact, without having any one rise up to se- 
riously deny it, we could say that here at least is one funda- 
mental truth not disputed, viz.: Something material does 
now exist, 

It so happens, however, that there are some philosophers of 
no mean pretensions who deny this. They belong to a school 
of thinkers called Idealists, who advocate ‘“‘ the system o,. 
theory that makes every thing to consist in ideas, and that 
denies the existence of material bodies.” (See Webster’s 
Dictionary.) af B 

The first philosopher who proposed a scheme of absolute 
idealism was a Bishop of the Church of England. His 
name was GEORGE BrerKeLey. He was born in 1684, and 
his career as an author began in 1707. In 1710 he produced 
a work entitled a Treatise. concerning the Principles of Hu- 
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man Knowledge. There was at that time and there still ex- 
ists another school known as Materialists, who substantially 
hold that there is nothing but Matter. (See Webster's Dic- 
tionary.) Berkeley’s object in that Treatise is thus com- » 


mented on in Chambers’ Encyclopedia :— 


“Tts object was to undermine the materialism of the age, by denying on 
received principles of philosophy, the reality of an external world. If there is 
no external world, he argued, the phenomena of sense can be explained only 
by supposing a Deity continually necessitating perception. Berkeley has since 
been laughed at by many who could not see how the premises laid, in the phi- 
losophy of the day, led to his system; by many he will always be laughed at 
as an idle dreamer ; but, in point of fact, his system is a monument, at once, of 
marvelous subtlety of mind, and of the most pious devotion of the intellectual 
powers, to the cause of religion. The object was, as the full title of the book it- 
self sets forth, to inquire into and remove the causes of scepticism, atheism and 
irreligion. It is only an illustration of the truth of the old saying, ‘that ex- 
tremes meet,’ if, in following out this pious purpose, he prepared the way for 
a subtler form of scepticism, (in Hume’s philosophy,) than the world had pre- 
viously known.” (Chambers’ Ency., tit. Benxenny, Vol. II., p. 50.) 


In the same article we are informed that in 1707 he ob- 
tained a fellowship in Trinity College, Dublin ; that in 1713 
he was appointed Chaplain and Secretary of Legation under 
Lord Peterborough, whom he accompanied to Italy ; that .n 
1724 he became Dean of Derry, with an income of £1100 
and resigned his fellowship ; that he soon afterwards devised 
the Bermudas College scheme for training pastors for the col- 
onies, and missionaries to the American Indians ; that he 
exchanged his deanery and income for the exile which this 
scheme involved, anl a salary reduced to £100 a year ; that 
Dean Swift who was his patron and friend tried but failed to 
induce him to give up the project ; that he married a daugh- 
ter of the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and soon 
after set sail; that, after six years, he returned to England 
heartbroken with failure, and harassed by creditors ; that he 
had barely returned, however, when, in 1734, he received the 
bishopric of Cloyne, as a mark of favor from the queen ; and 
that during all this time he wrote and ‘published several 
philosophical works, pamphlets and letters, and one or two 
books on Tar-Water. We quote :— 


“In 1744, he gave the world his, notions of the virtues of tar-water in a 
book entitled Siris. Tar-water appears to have been in his thoughts as in his 
system—which must have been saturated with it—from this time till his death. 
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His last work was Farther Thoughts on Tar-Water, published in 1752. The 

fact is, he was hypochondriacal for many years before his death. He died 14th 
January, 1753, at Oxford, whither he had gone to live with his son, who was. 
_ studying at Christ Church. A genial companion, and affectionate and steady 

friend, he was loved by all his cotemporaries who enjoyed his society , a grace- 

ful writer, a subtle philosopher, and an active Churchman, his whole life was 

devoted to usefulness, and ennobled by the purity of his aspirations.” (Cham- 

bers’ Ency. tit. BERKELEY, Vol. IT,, p. 50.) 


A school book thus alludes to him :— 


“It is no wonder that the wisdom and learning of a man who could serious- 
ly adopt such a belief could not save him from being the dupe of quackery. 
He believed that tar-water was a sovereign cure for all diseases; and Dr. 
Holmes playfully remarks of him, that: ‘he held two very odd opinions: that 
tar-water was every thing, and that the whole material universe was noth- 

ing.’ ”’ (Hooker's Natural Philosophy, p. 13.) 


Although these remarks are captious and the conclusions 
too’ broad, and although ridicule is hardly admissible under 
any circumstances in a serious discussion of fundamental 
principles, it is well to know, as matter of fact, whether the 
founder of a peculiar and subversive school of philosophy had 
any noticeable idosyncracies, and how these are regarded by oth- 
er philosophers. Lord Bacon founded that great system known 
as Inductive Philosophy ; yet his taking bribes and his mean- 
ness did not overthrow that system. Any truth will stand 
notwithstanding he who first discovered it or gave it definite 
shape, afterwards became a dupe, a lunatic or a criminal. 
So that, whether Bishop Berkeley wisely or unwisely advoca- 
ted tar-water as a panacea, his philosophy, if considered at 
all, must be judged on its merits alone. | 


“The following sentences show in what manner Berkeley opened up the 
question: ‘ That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas, formed by the 
‘imagination, exist without the mind, is what every body will allow; and it 
seems no less evident that the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the 
sense, however blended or combined together (i. e., whatever objects they com- 
pose,) cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. I think an in- 
tuitive knowledge may be obtained of this by any one that shall attend to 
what is meant by the term #zist when applied to sensible things. ‘The table 
I write on, I say exists—i. e., I see and feel it ; and if I were out of my study, 
I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might 
perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. There was an 
odour—i. e., it was smelled, there was a sound—that is to say, it was heard ; 
a colour or figure, and it was perceived by sight or touch. This is all I can 
understand by these and the like expressions. For what is said as to the abso- 
lute existence of unthinking things, without any relation to their being per- 
ceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their esse [existence] is percept 
[perfectly known, ] nor is it possible that they should have any existence out of 
the minds or thinking things which perceive them,’”’ (Chambers’ Ency. tit. 
Perception. Vol. VIL., p. 390.) 
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While Berkeley was engaged in his earliest labors as an 
author, and after he had written, in 1710, his Treatise con- 
cerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, to which we 
have already referred, Davip Hume, the philosopher and 
historian, was born, at Edinburgh, in 1711. 


“ His [Hume’s] father designed law as his profession, and he submitted to 
the initial steps of the proper practical training, but it was not a pursuit to his 
liking. Deserting it, he experimented in a mercantile house in Bristol, but 
commerce was not more congenial to him than jurisprudence, and he gave it a 
very short trial. He now became a musty student, devoting himself to books. 
with no settled practical object before him. He has recorded his sufferings at 
this time from despondency and depression of spirits, caused, apparently, by 
the effects of monotonous study on the stomach. At 28 years of age, he went 
to France, and lived some time in La Fleche, where he describes himself as 
wandering about in solitude, and dreaming the dream of his philosophy. In 
1739 he published the first and second book of his Treatise on Human Nature— 
the germ of his philosophy, and still perhaps the best exposition of it, since it 
has there a freshness and decision approaching to paradox, which he modified 
in his late works. Although the dawn of a new era in philosophy, this book 
was little noticed. It was a work of demolition. By separating the impres- 
sions or ideas created on the thinking mind by an external world from the ab- 
solute existence of that world itself, he showed that almost every thing con- 
cerning the latter was taken for granted, and he demanded proof of its exist- 
ence of a kind not yet afforded. It was thus that he set a whole army of phi- 
losophers at work, either to refute what he had said, or seriously to fill up the 
blanks which he discovered, and hence he originated both the Scotch and the 
German school of metaphysicians. In 1741 and 1742, he published two small 
volumes, called Essays Moral and Political ; they were marked by learning and 
thought, and elegantly written, but are not among the more remarkable of his 
works. He felt keenly at this time the want of some fixed lucrative pursuit, 
and his longing for independence was the cause of a sad interruption to his stu- 
dious and philosophical pursuits. He was induced to become the companion or 
guardian of an insane nobleman, and had to mix with the jealousies and mer- 
cenary objecis of those who naturaliy gather round such a centre. In 1747, 
he obtained a rather more congenial appointment, as secretary to General St. 
Clair, whom he accompanied in the expedition to the coast of France and the 
attack on Port L’Orient, the depot of the French East India Company ; this . 
affair had no important results, but it gave Hume a notion of actual warfare. 
Next year he accompanied the general in a diplomatic mission to France, and, 
as he travelled, he took notes of his impressions of Holland, Germany and It- 
aly, which are published in his Life and Correspondence. In 1761, he published 
his Inquiry into the Principles of Morals, a work of great originality, and one of ¢ 
the clearest expositions of the leading principles of what is termed the utilita- 
rian system. At the same time, he intended to publish his Dialogues, Concern- 
ing Natural Keligion, but his friends, alarmed by the sceptical spirit pervading 
them, prevailed on him to lay them aside, and they were not made public un- 
tilafter his death. In his 35th year, he had unsuccessfully competed for the 

chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; and, at this period, we find him un- 
successful in an attempt to obtain the chair of Logic in Glasgow. Next year 

in 1702, appeared his Political Discourses. Here, again, he made an era, in lit- 
erature; for, in this little work, he announced those principles of political 
economy, the doctrine of free trade, which it fell to his friend, Adam Smith 

more fully and comprehensively to develop. He was appointed, at this time, 
Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, with a small salary, which he devoted to a 
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charitable purpose. It was here that, surrounded with books, he formed the 
design of writing the History of England. In 1754, he issued a quarto volume 
of the History of the Stuarts, containing the Reigns of James I. and Charles Z., 
and presently, completed this portion of the work, in a second volume, bring- 
ing it down to the Revolution. He then went, backwards, through the House 
of Tudor, and completed the work from the Roman period, downwards, in 
1762. While so employed, he published Pour Dissertations ; the Natural His- 
tory of Religion; Of the Passions; Of Tragedy; Of the Standard of Taste, 
(1757.) ‘Two other dissertations; intended to accompany these, wore cancelled 
by him, after they were printed ;—they sre On Suicide and The Immortality of 
the Soul, and were, subsequently, printed in his works * * * * In 1763 he 
went to France, as secretary to Lord Hertford’s embassy. Here he was in his 
element; and found fame, at last. He became familiar with the brilliant wits 
and savants of the Parisian circle—with Turgot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, Hol- 
bach, Diderot, Buffon, Malesherbes, Crebillon, and the rest; as well as with the 
no less distinguished female eminences, De Boutilers, Page de Baccope, Geofrin 
Du Deffand, and L’Espinasse. His sojourn in Paris was unfortunate, in bring- 
ing him into intimacy with the restless, vain, and self-tormenting Rousseau, 
who after experiencing much substantial kindness from Hume, got suspicious, 
and forced him into a memorable quarrel. After his return home, in 1776, he 
accepted the responsible office of Under-Secretary of State for tho Home De- 
partment. In his own Life he says :—‘I returned to Edinburgh, in 1769, very 
opulent, (for I possessed a revenue of £1000 a year.) healthy, and, though 
somewhat stricken in years, with the prospect of enjoying long my ease, and 
of soeing the increase of my reputation.’ Karly in 1774, he was attacked by 
an. internal disease, for which he, in vain, sought a remedy in the Bath waters. 
He died, at Edinburgh, on the 20th of August, 1776.” (Chambers’ Ency. tit. 
Davip Hume. Vol. V., p. 456.) 


We give these extended notices of Berkeley and Hume, 
because we ought to know something of the lives and charac- 
ters of the founders of the subversive schools of Philosophy 
which deny the actual existence of any material thing. We 
ought also to know who and what kind of men oppose these 
schools ; and we shall refer to these presently. 


“The doctrine put forth by Bishop Berkeley, as opposed to the common opin- 
ion, was, that ‘ the whole universe subsists, and can only subsist, within such 
a sentient, invisible, and conscious thing as the mind is known to be. In this 
way, each human mind must have with it a separate universe of its own, but so 
exactly the same in all minds, that every object of sense, and every movement 
of every object that is to be found in the universe oi one mind is to be found 
also in the universe that is with the other mind; the general effect of 
all which conditions is much the same as that which would be produced if 
several people were all dreaming, exactly at the same time, exactly the same 
dream.’ ‘The result of Berkeley’s inquiry,’ says Dr. Reid, ‘was a. serious 
conviction that there is no such thing as a material world—nothing in nature 
but spirits and ideas; and that the belief of material substances, and of 
abstract ideas, are the chief causes of all our errors in philosophy, and of 
all infidelity and heresy in religion. * * * * * ‘Hume proceeds upon the 
game principles, but carries them to their full length; and as the bishop undid 
the whole material world, this author, [Hume,] upon the same grounds, undoes 
the world of spirits, and leaves nothing in nature but ideas and impressions, 
without any subject on which they may be impresed.’ Inquiry inio the Human 
Mind [by Dr. Reid] c. 1, 8. 5.”  (Chambers’ Ency. tit. Common Sznsz, 
Vol III., p. 158.) 
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Here, we behold two celebrated authors of the last century 
who take to the same train of thought ; and who following it 
to its logical conclusion, find themselves, as paradoxical as it 
may seem, diametrically opposed to each other. 


This gave rise to a new school of Philosophy founded by 
Tuomas Rep, called Common Sense. 


“A dead lock in philosophy was the result of these doctrines of Berkeley 
and Hume; and the solution offered by Reid consisted in setting up Common 
Sense as an arbiter from which there could be no appeal; that is to say, the 
universally admitted impressions of mankind were to be taken as corresponding 
to the fact of things without any further scrutiny. Reid’s philosophy of Com- 
mon Sense has thus found a place in the thinking world; and it is only the 
same view otherwise expressed, where it is declared by other philosophers that 
the deliverance of consciousness must be presumed true. Sir William Ham- 
ilton. in the most elaborate vindication of the Common Sense philosophy that 
has ever been produced (see edition of Reid’s works,) dwells largely upon this 
last view of the subject. The following extract is a specimen of his mode of 
reasoning: ‘ When, for example, consciousness assures us that, in perception, 
we are immediately cognizant of an external and extended non-ego [not-self] ; 
or that, in remembrance, through the imagination, of which we are immediate- 
ly cognizant, we obtain a mediate knowledge of a real past: how shall we re- 
pel the doubt—in the former case, that what is as the extended reality itself is 
not merely a representation of matter by mind; in the latter, that what is giv- 
en as a mediate knowledge of the past, is not a mere present phantasm, con- 
taining an illusive reference to a real past? We can do this only in one way.. 
The legitimacy of such gratuitous doubt necessarily supposes that the deliver- 
ance of consciousness 7s not to be presumed true. If, therefore, it can be shewn, 
on the one hand, that the deliverances of consciousness must, philosophically, 
be accepted wntid their certain or probable falsehood has been positively evin- 
ced; and if, on the other hand, it cannot be shewn that any attempt to discred- 
it the veracity of consciousness has ever yet succeeded ; it follows that, as philo- 
sophy now stands, the testimony of consciousness must be viewed as high above 
suspicion, and its declarations entitled to demand prompt and uncondition- 
al assent * * * * * ‘Jn the first place, it cannot but be acknowledged that 
the veracity of consciousness must at least, in the first instance, be conceded. 
Nature is not gratuitously to be assumed to work, not only in vain, but in 
counteraction of herself * * * * * ‘ But, in the second place, though the ve- 
racity of the primary convictions of consciousness must, in the outset, be ad- 
mitted, it stillremains competent to lead a proof that they are undeserving of 
credit. But howis this to bedone? As the ultimate grounds of knowledge, these 
convictions cannot be redargued [refuted] from any higher knowledge; and, as — 
original beliefs, they are paramount in certainty to every derivative assurance. 
* * * * “Tt will argue nothing against the trustworthiness of consciousness, 
that all or any of its deliverances are inexplicable—are incomprehensible. ‘To 
make the comprehensibility of a datum of consciousness the criterion of its 
truth, would be indeed the climax of absurdity.’ ’’ (See Hamilton’s edition of 
Reid’s works, p. 745, for these extracts, which are given in Chambers’ Ency., 
tit. Common Sense. Vol. III., p. 158.) . 


The views of Sir Wm. HamitTon are given more at length 
in the article entitled PrRcEPTION. 


‘Dr. Reid reclaimed against Berkeley and Hume, by appealing to Common 
Sense, or Unreasoning Instinct, as a sufficient foundation for our belief in the 
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existence of a world apart from our own minds. Sir William Hamilton has 
expounded the same view with greater clearness and precision. He considers 
that our consciousness tells us, at once, that in the act of perceiving there is 
both a perceiving subject—self, or the mind—and an external reality, in relation 
with sense, as the object perceived. ‘Of the existence of both these things,’ he 
says, ‘I am convinced; because I am conscious of knowing each of them, 
not mediately in something else, as represented, but immediately in itself, 
as existing. Of their mutual dependence I am no less convinced; be- 
cause each is apprehended equally and at once, in the same indivisible energy, 
the one not preceding or determining, the other not following or deter- 
mined; and because each is apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to the 
other.’ * * * * * Those who would endeavor to show that our notion 
of the outer world is a complex fact, and an acquisition, and not a simple ap- 
prehension of the uneducated mind, explain themselves to the following effect. 
Itis in the exercise of force that we have to look for the peculiar feeling of the 
externality of sensible things, or the distinction that we make between what im- 
presses from without, and impressions not recognized as outward. Any impres- 
sion that rouses a stroke of energy within us, and that varies exactly and con- 
stantly as that energy varies, we call an outward impression. Dr. Johnson re- 
futed Berkeley, as he thought, by kicking a stone. But in fact it was his own 
action with its consequences, and not the optical impression of a stone, in the 
eye, that satisfied him as to the existence of some thing outward. The sum- 
total of all the occasions for putting forth active energy, or for conceiving this 
as possible to be put forth, is our external world.”’ (Chambers’ Ency. tit. Prr- 
ception. Vol. VII., p. 391.) ; 


Although the conclusiveness of this reasoning of Reid and 
Hamiiton is disputed by some, we ought, perhaps, to accept it 
because it appears to be the must rational philosophy ex- 
tant ; and because we cannot find any other better calculated 
to lead us to clear conclusions. Nevertheless, it is not essen- 
tial that we should fully adopt this or any other particular 
philosophy, as we shall presently see. 


Thomas Reid, followed by Sir William Hamilton, having, 
as it is supposed, resolved the “‘ dead lock” brought about by 
the philosophies of Berkeley and Hume, the two former de- 
serve further notice. 


“Tomas Re1p was born on the 26th of April, 1710, at Strachar, a country 
parish in Kincardineshire, [Scotland,] where his father was minister. His moth- 
er belonged to the well known family of the Gregories. Reid began his education 
at the parish-school of Kincardine, and at the age of 12 he became a student 
of Marischal College in Aberdeen. His master in philosophy was Dr. G. Trum- 
bull, one of the earliest representatives of the properly Scottish school. He 
took his degree of M. A. in 1726, [aged 16,] and continued to reside in Aber- 
deen as college librarian, his chief studies being Mathematics and the philoso- 
phy of Newton. In 1736, he left Aberdeen, and went, in company with a 
friend to England, where he was introduced to the most distinguished men in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. In the following year, he was presented by 
the senatus of King’s College to the parish-church of New Machar in Aber- 
deeushire. The parishioners were bitterly opposed to his appointment ; but his 
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conduct and manner gradually won them over. It is said that, from distrust of 
his powers, iustead of composing for the pulpit himself, he preached the ser- 
mons of the English divines, Tillotson and Evans. In 1740, he was married to 
a cousin of his own, who greatly aided him in the work of his parish. In 1739, 
Hume’s Zreatise on Human Nature appeared ; the perusal of which gave the 
impulse that determined his future philosophical career. He had fully adopted 
the idealism of Berkeley, but was now revolted by the conclusions drawn from 
it by Hume; and, in consequence, was led to seek a new foundation for the com- 
mon notions as to a material world.” (Chambers’ Ency., tit. THomas Rerp, 
Vol. III., p. 172.) 


In the same article, we are told that Reid wrote several 
other works and was promoted in professorships ; that “in 
1763, he was chosen to succeed Adam Smith as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow ;” and 
that he died Oct. 7th, 1796, aged 86 years. 


In the article on Hamilton, we extract these passages :— 


“ Sir Wiiu1am Hamitton, of Preston, Bart., the most learned and scientific 
philosopher of the Scottish school, was born March 8th, 17838, at Glasgow, 
where his father, Dr. William Hamilton, and his grandfather, Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton, held in succession the chairs of Anatomy and Botany. * * * * * 
After gaining high distinction, especially in the philosophical classes, at Glas- 
gow, he went, in 1809, to Balliol College, Oxford, as a Snell exhibitioner, and 
there, notwithstanding the unusually high standard of scholarship at the time, 
the position which he took never had, nor has been surpassed. * * * * [He 
held several professorships and wrote several works, which are mentioned ; 
among others an edition of Reid’s works with notes and supplementary dis- 
sertations.] It is perhaps impossible to adduce any writings which have re- 
cived the same amount of editorial care [as this edition of Reid.] The general 
aim of Hamilton’s whole philosophy is, in fact, but the special aim of this 
edition of Reid. His conviction was that the philosophy of Common Sense 
represents the highest reaches of human speculation; and he sought, accord- 
ingly, in his annotations of Reid’s writings, as in his independent works, to 
point out the relation of the Scottish philosophy to the systems of other 
countries, as well as to translate it into a more scientific expression, that he 
might bring into clearer view at once its true character and the real basis on 
which it rests. * * * * * He died May 6th, 1856.” (Chambers’ Ency. tit. 
Sir Witt1am Haminton. Vol. V., p. 215.) 


We shall speak of this great thinker, (Hamilton,) again, 
farther on, when we shall have occasion to differ with him 
on another branch of the subject. | 

Let us now turn to other schools of philosophy, and we 
will find that none of them have shaken the foundations laid 
by Reid. 

Reid was a cotemporary of ImmanuEL Kant, who was 
born in Konigsberg, Prussia, April 22nd, 1724, and died 
Feb. 12th, 1804. Kant is said to have been “ one of the 
greatest and most influential metaphysicians of all time.” 
(Chambers’ Ency. tit. Kant. Vol. V., p. 771.) 
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“The central point of his |Kant’s] system is found in the proposition that 
before any thing can be determined concerning the edjects of cognition, the 
faculty of cognition itself, and the sowrces of knowledge lying therein, must be 
subjected to a critical examination. Locke’s physchology, indeed, at an early 
period in European speculation, had shewn a similar tendency; but, before 
Kant, no thinker had definitely grasped the conception of a critical philosophy, 
and Kant himself was led to it, not so much by Locke, as by Hume’s acute 
scepticism in regard to the objective validity of our ideas, especially of the 
very important idea of casuality. The Kantian criticism had a two-fold aim : 
ist. to separate the necessary and universal, in cognition, from the merely 
empirical (i. e., from the knowledge we derive through the senses) ; 2nd. to 
determine the limits of cognition. The efforts of Kant go to show that uni- 
versal forms existent, a priori, [‘ reasoning or argument a priori deduces con- 
sequences from definitions formed, or principles assumed, or infers effects from 
causes previously known.’ See Webster's Dictionary.| in the human mind, can 
afiord knowledge only under the condition that the objects which they cognize 
are presented by EXPERIENCE; while, for the determining of what lies be- 
yond the limits of Experience, they are merely empty forms, by which some- 
thing, indeed, is thought, but nothing known. Even within the limits of Ex- 
perience itself, we are cognizant, according to Kant, through the forms of the 
Sense and of the Understanding, not of things as they are of themselves, but 
only as they appear. * * * * * The result, according to Kant, of the criti- 
cal examination of allclaims to a knowledge transcending Experience in the re- 
{iirss of rational or speculative Psychology, Cosmology and Theology, is the 
necessity for abandoning the hope of attaining such. The idea (native to 
the Reason) of the Unconditioned is allowed to possess a regulative, not a con- 
stitutive value; that is to say, it is a principle necessary for the extension of 
‘our inquiries beyond the fixed limits of experience, without, however, yielding 
us anextended knowledge. So far, the philosophy of Kant is purely negative 
and destructive. Hamilton, Mansel, and others have—in regard to the limits 
of the knowable—merely reiterated the arguments of the great German, while 
in regard to the points in which they do differ from him, as, for example, the 
nature of our knowledge, it is a matter of very great doubt if they are as logi- 
cal and consistent as their predecessor.” (Chambers’ Ency., tit., Kant., Vol. 4, 
p 772.) 


Kant cxerted considerable influence in the development of 
“ speculation,’ in what is called German Philosophy. 


“* When we speak of the philosophy of Germany, we do not necessarily im- 
ply that it differs from the philosophy of any other country in respect of the 
problems it seeks to solve, any more than when we compare the German 
Shemistry with that of France or England. To characterise German philoso- 
phy, means nothing more than to point out the peculiar path that German 
thinkers have followed, and the degree of success that has attended their in- 
vestigations, in seeking to answer those speculative questions which are under- 
stood to form the domain of philosophy, and which concern all men, if they 
concern any. Understood in this sense, German philosophy claims a high 
place—according to many, the highest. At least, for almost a century, now, 
a more general interest has been taken in the cultivation of philosophy in 
Germany than elsewhere, and abstruse and deep speculation has been chiefly 
represented by German thinkers.” (Chambers’ Ency. tit. GERMAN PHILosoPHy. 
Vol. IV., p. 712.) 


We will give other extracts from that article, at consider- 
able length, in order. that a glimpse may be had of the en- 
tanglements into which their reasonings brought them. 


“ 
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* As regards the scientific characteristics of German philosophy, it may be 
remarked that the systems put forth by Bacon in England, Descartes in 
k'rance, and Spinosa in Holland, had but little influence in Germany at the 
time of their appearance. It was Locke that first awakened any considerable 
attention. The empiricism of this philosopher, who grounds all knowledge on 
Experience, and makes Psychology the regulator of Metaphysic, called forth ~ 
the opposition of Leibnitz, the first German that made an epoch in the history 
of modern philosophy, and who, from the varied impulses he communicated, 
must be looked upon as the creator of the philosophic spirit in Germany. 
At the same time the fundamental doctrines of Leibnitz’s system—that of 
monads, of a pre-established harmony, and of innate ideas—were rather gen- 
eral hypotheses than regularly established propositions. To remedy this, 
Wolf endeavored to construct a system of philosophy complete in all its parts, 
as required by the forms of logic; in doing which, however, he set aside pre- 
cisely those doctrines that formed the characteristics of Leibnitz’s philosophy. 
The great influence exercised by Wolf is shewn by the wide circulation of his 
writings, and the multitude of his disciples and adherents. Wolf himself, 
however, outlived his fame, and the original philosophic mind in Germany 
went to sleep for a period, during which a sort of Kclecticism, without any 
fundamental principle—the so called philosophy of ‘ Common Sense’ prevalent 
in England and France im the 18th century— became generally spread. 
This period, however, was not without great intellectual excitement of other 
kinds. Poetry, reform in education, politics, and religious enlightenment, 
keenly occupied men’s minds; old customs and associations, both in family 
and political life, were shaken ; and preparation was silently going on for a 
great and radical revolution. * * * * * Kant, with whom the next period of 
German philosophy begins, thus found an age ready to receive impressions ; 
and although * * * [his work entitled Critique of Pure Reason] was at first in 
danger of being overlooked, when a hearing was ouce obtained, that and his 
other critical works, which, after long preparation, appeared in rapid succession, 
communicated a profound impulse to the scientific world. ‘The exclusion of 
every thing dictated by caprice or sentiment, the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence of speculative inquiry, the reference of all theoretical speculation to the 
field of Experience accessible to it, and the elevation of the moral element to 
the highest and ultimate object of all human endeavor, form the leading traits 
of his philosophy, which he recommended to consideration, more from its im- 
portance to man and society than to philosophers. He also entertained the 
hope that, through the critical inquiry into the nature of the human mind, it 
might be possible to reconcile empiricism and rationalism, sensualism and 
spiritualism, and other philosophical opposites, and discover a series of compre- 
hensive principles to which all philosophical disputes might be referred in the last 
resort. ‘Chis hope was disappointed; among other causes, because Kant sought 
to ground the old metaphysic of the schools on a physchology which itself 
rested on the basis of that metaphysic. Besides, there was wanting in the hey- 
dey of Kantism any satisfactory point of unity for the several parts of philoso- 
phy. K. L. Reinhold was the first to point out this defect; and scepticism, as 
in C. Schulze’s Anesidemus, and dogmatism in the writings of Eberhard and 
others, carried on a war with the ‘critical’ philosophy, but not, if must be con- 
fessed, with any great success. It was Fichte who found, or thought he had 
found, in the fact of Consciousness, that absolute point of unity which Kant’s 
‘Critique’ had always pointed to. Fichte, following out the path on which 
Kant had entered, changed the half-idealism of Kant into a complet» Idealism, 
by declaring the Ego to be, not only the bearer and source of knowledge, but 
the only reality, the world being merely the ideas and active manifestations of 
the Exo. In the ego, being and knowing were identical ; it was at once ex- 
istence and knowledge ; and nature appeared only as the refléx of its absolute 
activity. * * * * * With this idealism began a kind of revolutionary excite- 
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ment in the philosophising minds of Germans which contrasted strongly with 
the calm and sober spirit of Kant. System followed system ; philosophical 
books appeared in shoals; and for a quarter of a century and more the in- 
terest was shared by the public in general. But the meteors that appeared in 
the philosophical sky of Germany vanished for the most part as suddenly as 
they had blazed forth. Schelling was the first that attained a general in- 
fluence. F. H. Jacobi had previously recalled attention to Spinosa, and Schell- 
ing, influenced by the speculations of Spinosa, converted the idealism of Fichte 
‘into what is called ‘The Philosophy of Identity.’ This system set out origi- 
nally with the assertion, that as Fichte educes nature out of the ego, so, by an 
inverse process, the ego may be educed out of nature; but that both these 
forms of philosophising have their ground in the absolute as the identity of all 
opposites—of the real and the ideal, of subject and object, of mind and matter. 
In carrying out this assertion Schelling fixed upon intellectual Intuition as 
the kind of cognition alone corresponding to the absolute, or rather as identi- 
cal with and representing the absolute. The organ of this intuition was called 
‘Reason, and, as such was opposed to the reflection of the Understanding, which 
was held to be quite incapable of taking cognition of the absolute, The rela- 
tion of the phenomenal world to the absolute was held to consist in this, that 
the absolute represents itself in the multiplicity of Appearances, steps out of the 
state of ‘indifference’ into that of ‘ difference,’ manifests itself in ‘ difference,’ &e. 
Taking special cases, particularly in natural philosophy, Schelling endeavored 
to demonstrate the existence of this identity in the midst of non-identity, and 
of non-identity in the midst of identity. In this attempt, however, neither 
Schelling nor his disciples effected much. For in undervaluing and neglecting 
Experience and Reflection, a door was opened to a fanciful mode of specula- 
tion, which, in most cases, had little more in common with science than the 
name; so thatin the departments of poetry, religion, and social life, the 
Schelling philosophy often degenerated into a blind groping, leading to the 
strangest aberrations of Romanticism, Mysticism, and tendency to Catholicism. 
* * * * * The philosophy of Hegel took the same general direction as that 
of Fichte and Schelling. Hegel attempted to develop, in regular organization, 
the contents of the intellectual intuition (in plain words, the cognitions and 
ideas of the mind) by the Dialectic or logical method. ‘Though he broke loose 
from the prevalent fashion of indulging in an unbridled play of fanciful com- 
binations, he did not content himself with the rules of logic recognized for 
thousands of years, but sought an expression for speculative thought in a 
dialectic of his own. The essence of this transcendental logic consisted in the 
analysis of all the established general conceptions; and the process or method 
consists in making each conception of itself generate its opposite, and, combi- 
ning with this opposite, thus become enriched and enabled to advance to still 
higher stages. This method Hegel, with enduring perseverance,: endeavored 
to carry out through the whole field of philosophy; and divided his system 
into the three provinces of logic, philosophy of nature and philosophy of 
mind. * * * * * While the systems above considered form pretty much a 
continuous line of progress that of J. F. Herbart, on the contrary, arose in op- 
position to the idealism of Fichte, and took a direction in complete antagonism 
to the dominant secular philosophy ; and when we have named Herbart, along 
with Schelling and Hegel, we have named the only men that, since the era of 
Kant and Fichte, can lay claim to extended and general influence. For the 
well-nigh innumerable productions of other thinkers in this department, though 
often of individual merit, are only of secondary importance for the develop- 
ment of philosophy as a whole. None of them opened up any new leading 
path ; they are occupied chiefly in defending or remodelling older systems, 
and applying them to particular departments of science, or mm controversy 
with the dominant pnilosophy of the day, To this category belong the 
Kantian systems of Krug and others; the physical speculations of Steffens, 
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Oken, Schubert, &c,; the various attempts to lead back philosophy to empiri- 
cal psychology; the peculiar speculative attempts of Schleiermacher, J. J 
Wagner, Fichte the younger, A. Trendlenburg, &c. ; the different tendencies 
within the Hegelian school; and lastly, the position which Schelling latterly 
took up with regard to his own earlier doctrines, and to the development given 
to them by others. * * * * The rapid succession of sytems one after another, 
and the extravagances into which some of them ran, have, it is true, produced 
a lull in the interest taken in speculation; and to the former enthusiasm there 
has succeeded a sceptical aversion to all speculative inquiry. Still the influence 
that philosophy has had in elevating and strengthening the scientific mind of 
Germany, has been powerful and beneficial ; and there are few departments of 
research in which the fruits of the philosophic spirit may not be seen in a 
deeper and more thorough mode of treatment.” (Chambers’ Ency. tit. GERMAN 
Puitosopuy. Vol. IV., p. 712.) 

We need not follow the history of these speculations any 
farther. 'Those who wish to know more about them have on- 
ly to select the name of any philosopher or of any philoso- 
phic term mentioned in the extracts we have quoted, and he 
will find, in the same work, (Chambers’ Encyclopedia,) some 
account, more or less full, probably sufliciently full, concern- 
ing each, 

Dr. James McCosu, to whose works we shall have frequent 
occasion to refer for reasons hereafter more fully stated. 
opposes all these schools, including their more recent follow- 
ers and apologists, in a series of Lectures delivered in New 
York, early in 1871, on “ Natural Theology and Apologetics.” 
These have been published by Robert Carter & Brothers, (N. 
Y.), under the title of Christianity and Positivism. They 
contain many of the leading thoughts brought out in his 
~ earlier works, and the book is so compact and yet so compre- 
hensive, that it ought to be read by every inquirer. The 
Fourth Lecture of his series of ten, is the one which deals 
more immediately with fundamental principles. It is en- 
titled : “ Proof of the Existence of Mind and of its Possessing 
the Capacity of Knowledge ;” and it includes the ‘‘ Doctrines 
of Nescience and Relativity.” He says in the introductory 
paragraph : 

‘Some of the discussions on which I am [now] to enter may seem a little 
too recondite ; but all of them bear upon the prevailing errors of the day. I 
profess to keep a sharp look-out on the current of opinion all over the world, 


especially among young men. I am ever asking the watchman, ‘ What of the 
night?” and, in these Lectures, I take up the topics of the day.” (p. 97.) 
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“ But it would be better not to discuss them at all than not discuss 
them thoroughly.” 


He is right in this declaration. In dealing with Funda- 
mental Principles, on a subject of such vital importance, in- 
volving, as it does, the existence of a First Cause, if there 
be one, no elaboration of argument, which is not allowed 
to run into prolixity, should be considered irrational nor in 
bad taste. Farther on he continues : 


“Those whom I am opposing constitute a school with a diversity of 
teachers. (p.98.) . . . . They all agree that of the nature and 
reality of things we know nothing, and can know nothing. All that 
we know is represented [by them] as Relative ; that is, we can know 
any one thing merely in relation to some other one thing, itself unknown. 
(p. 99.) . . . . . And so the question is started, What proof have 
we of the existence of mind?’ (p. 100.) 


His answer to this, is followed by another inquiry, ‘“‘ What 
does the mind reveal to us ?” (p. 110.) His answer to these 
questions, (pp. 100 to 116), ought to be read entire ; but 
we must content ourselves with extracts from the concluding 
part of the Lecture. He says: 


*¢ The whole school which I am opposing are defenders of the Doctrine 
of Nescience. It is called Nescience, in so far as it holds that man knows 
nothing, and can know nothing of the nature of things; and Nihilism, in- 
asmuch as it is averred that there can be nothing known. It is acknow- 
ledged that we are cognizant of appearances ; but then we do not and 
never can know whether these correspond to realities. This doctrine is 
commonly attributed to M. Comte; but the true author of it 1s my coun- 
tryman, David Hume. Hume is commonly called the sceptic, and he did 
not repudiate the name; but the epithet scarcely characterizes him. He 
did not profess to deny the existence of God, or any thing else. He was 
evidently painfully affected, when the French Encyclopedists claimed him 
as an atheist. When the pert Mrs. Mallet came to him, and said: ‘ We 
deists ought to know one another,’ he replied sternly (so differently from 
his usual good-nature): ‘Who told you that I wasa deist ? His pro- 
fessed aim was to show that man can never know any thing of the nature 
of things,—can never reach philosophic truth, certainly never thevlogical 
truth. Huxley very properly sets aside Comte as the founder of this 
school of philosophy. ‘So far as I am concerned, the most reverend pre- 
late might dialectically hew M. Comte in pieces as a modern Agag, and I 
would not attempt to stay his hand. In so far as my study of what spe- 
cially characterizes the Positive Philosophy has led me, I find therein lit- 
tle or nothing of any scientific value, and a great deal which is thoroughly 
antagonistic to the very essence of science as any thing in Ultramontane 
Catholocism.’ The secret truth is, that the British followers of Comte 
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do not like him: because, feeling that he himself and: mankind generally 
need to have a faith and a worship, he busied himself, in his later days, 
in constructing a religion of his own, which is certainly sufficiently ludi- 
crous, but is after all a reproach on those who have no religion. Mr. 
Huxley claims to install Hume as the founder and head of the philosophy 
which he adopts, and which I am inclined to call Humism. Hume says: 
‘ All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into two dis- 
tinct kinds of impressions and ideas.’ He begins with impressions and 
ideas,—momentary impressions and ideas,—and not with things, and he 
declares, very properly, that out of these he can draw no realities. I meet 
this by showing that the mind commences, not with mere impressions and 
ideas, but with the knowledge of things ; and on this primary knowledge 
it builds other and higher. And if I am asked for the proof, I answer that 
I have the same evidence of it as I have of the existence of impressions 
and ideas. I never do know an impression, except as an impression of 
self, the thing impressed; and, in doing so, I know both the impression 
and the thing impressed. Iam never conscious of an idea except as an 
idea entertained by me. The two ever go together; and if I allow the 
existence of the one, I must allow the existence of the other: the one is 
as certain as the other; the one has the same self-evidence as the other. 
He who builds on any other foundation is building, not on the rock, not 
even on the sand, but on asurface of waters, or in the fleeting clouds. 
He who adopts the fundamental principle, that the mind does not start 
with the knowledge of things, must take all the rest. He must go 
through with it, even though it should carry and leave him where it left 
Hume; that is, in inextricable thickets and sinking swamps, in which he 
must wander on for ever, without coming to a termination: taking now 
this road,-and now that road, to. find them all ‘ passages which lead to 
nothing ;’? beginning nowhere, and ending nowhere, crossing and recross- 
ing, as the children of Israel did in their wanderings, but with no Canaan 
remaining for him as a place of rest.” (pp. 116, 117, 118.) 


He then proceeds to speak of the “‘ Doctrine of Relativity :”’ 


“ Closely allied to this doctrine of Nescience, springing out of it or lead- 
ing to it, is that of the Relativity of Knowledge; that is, that the mind 
does not perceive things, but the relations of things, of things utterly un- 
known. Grote thinks that this was the doctrine of Protagoras, the old 
Greek sophist, when he maintained that ‘man is the measure of all 
things. Now,I do not reject this doctrine because it was held by the 
sophists: I reject it because it is sophistic in the expression and defence 
of it. I reject it as so far untrue. 1 am not bound to accept it because it 
has been held by men whom [I profoundly revere: such as Sir William 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh ; Dr. Ulrici, of Halle; and Dr. Mansel, of Oxford. 
On Hamilton’s publishing the doctrine in his ‘ Discussions on Philosophy,’ 
I examined it in the Appendix to a new edition of my work on the ‘ Di- 
vine Government ;? and Hamilton meant to reply, but was prevented by 
infirmities terminating in his death. I labored to show that it was not 
agreeable to consciousness, and that it would certainly lead to fatal conse- 
quences. I was one of the first to protest, which I did inan article in the 
‘North British Review’ (Feb. 1859), against Dr. Mansel’s application of 
the doctrine, in his famous Bampton Lectures on the ‘ Limits of Religious 
Thought, to the defence of Religion, Natural and Revealed. Dr. Mansel 
thought to employ it to undermine Rationalism; but, in doing so, he 
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undermined as well the ground on which religion stands—some one de- 
scribes him as going out with a scythe to cut off the legs of others, and 
succeeding in cutting off his own legs. Mr. Mill, as we might expect, has 
accepted the doctrine, only complaining that Hamilton does not carry it 
out consistently and consecutively. But people did not see the conse- 
quences till Herbert Spencer laid his whole system upon it as upon a bot- 
tomless abyss. It is a principle adopted by the whole school, and em- 
ployed by them to undermine all higher truth, philosophic and theological. 
We have seen that Tyndall, when sore pressed with a difficulty about life 
and mind coming out of the incandescent star dust, seeks to extricate 
himself by appealing to ‘the law of relativity, which plays so important a 
part in modern philosophy.’ 

“The doctrine so designated takes as many shapes as Proteus; and 
when we would seize it in one form it takes another, and so eludes our 
grasp. It has, however, a true shape ; and, when it takes this, we have 
only to commend it. There is a sense, or rather there are senses, in 
which man’s knowledge is relative. First, he can know only so far as 
he has a capacity for: knowing. In this sense, man’s knowledge is all re- 
lative to himself. A man who has no eyes cannot know color; who has 
no ears cannot know sounds. There is the farther truth that man has the 
capacity of discovering relations between himself and other things, and 
between one thing and another. There is a third doctrine which is also 
true, that man’s knowledge is finite: he cannot know all things; he can- 
not know all about any one thing. This, however, is not a doctrine of 
relativity : it is the old doctrine of man’s knowledge being finite and not 
infinite, so earnestly inculcated by the Fathers of the Church, and by the 
profoundest divines and philosophers of modern times. So far we have 
truths, and truths of some importance, though the phrase Relativity is 
scarcely the word by which to express them. 

“ But this solid truth is employed as a means of gathering round it 
other and tenebrous matter,—as the cuttle-fish, when we would catch it, 
surrounds itself with inky darkness. The doctrine, as interpreted by its 
defenders, means that we know relations and not things ; and, in the case 
of some, that it is the mind that creates the relations, and that it adds the 
relation out of its own stores. When it can be made to take and to keep 
this shape, I seize it at once. This doctrine must issue logically in Nes- 
cience. Relations between things unknown can never yield to knowledge. _ 
But I condemn it, not for its consequences, but because it is untrue, be- 
cause it is inconsistent with consciousness. 

“Tt is inconceivable that we should know relations between things un- 
known. A relation is the aspect of things towards each other: the Greeks 
designated it by mpdc 7. If the things were to cease, there would be 
no relation ; and if the things were unknown, there would be no relations 
known. Gravitation is a relation of one body to another, say between 
the sun and the earth; but if there were no sun and no earth, there 
would be no such relation, and if the sun and the earth were unknown to 
me, I could never know a relation between them.” (pp. 119, 120, 121.) 


Before we proceed with further reference to Mind, as a 
“ substance,” it is best, we think, to have some understanding 
of what is meant by Substance. Under that title, Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia expounds that it is 


~~‘ a, word connected with certain discussions in Logic and Metaphy- 
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sics. Substance is correlative with Quality or Attribute. Every sub- 
stance must have attributes, and every attribute must be the attribute of 
some substance. The substance gold has the attributes color, weight, &c. 
But as every power or property of a thing, every way that the thing af- 
fects us, may be called an attribute or quality, if all the attributes are 
counted off, there is nothing left ; and the question then arises: What is 
the substance? To avoid this seeming inconsistency, it was assumed that 
every thing, whatsoever, possesses, besides its attributes, an unknown stb- 
substratum that they rest upon or adhere in—a mystical and inscrutable 
bond, that holds the attributes together, without being itself an attribute. 
This gratuitous assumption of what is, after all, a nonentity, was repudi- 
ated by Locke and others, who found a meaning for substance without 
departing from the knowable. . « . « « [These views explained. | 
Notwithstanding the obviousness of this explanation, the employment of 
the words Substance and Attribute has led to such an inveterate demand 
for something that shall underlie all attributes—a substance of body, and 
a substance of mind—distinct from any thing meant by the names, that 
many philosophers have considered it necessary to preserve the phantom 
as a thing of belief, if not of knowledge. ‘The doctrine of an unknowable 
substance in the abstract very early allied itself with the popular theory 
of the Perception of a material world (see Perception), and the same ar- 
guments are good, for or against both.” (Chambers? Ency., tit. SuBsTANCE, 
Vol. [X., p. 175.) 


The same work adverts, in various articles, to Emotion, 
Intellect, Will, &c., ‘as the chief component parts of our 
mental constitution ;” and, under the title Mind, considers 
‘‘the definition or precise demarcation of mind, as a whole.” 
In the latter article it observes : 


“In this subject we cannot resort to the common method of defining, 
which is to assign something more simple and fundamental than the thing 
io be defined ; as when we define gravity to be an attractive force, the no- 
tions of force and attraction being supposed to be more intelligible than 
gravity, mind can be resolved into nothing more fundamental than itself ; 
and, therefore, our plan must be, to call attention to these individual facts 
or experiences that are pointed out by the name, and to circumscribe, in 
some way or other, the whole field of such experiences. For an example 
of mind, we should probably refer each person to his pleasures and pains, 
which are a class of things quite apart and peculiar ; we should also indi- 
cate thoughts or ideas, as mental elements; also exercises of will a volun- 
tary action. There is a sufficient community of nature in those various 
elements to cause them to be classed by themselves, under a common de- 
signation, namely, Minp. If any one could be made aware of all the 
phenomena that have received this designation, he would, of course, know 
the meaning in the detail ; but this is not enough. Mind being a general or 
comprchensive name, we ought to see, distinctly, the common character 
or attribute pervading all those particular phenomena. The recognition 
of this common character is the knowledge of mind, in general, or the 
determination of its defining attribute. For the settling of this common 
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attribute, we have another great resource, besides comparing the indivi- 
dual facts ; ; that is, to determine the opposite, or contrast of mind. Now, 
the usually assigned contrast is Matter.” (Chambei 8’ Ency., tit. Mrnp, 
Vol. VI., p. 465.) 

The two articles from which we have just quoted, con- 
tinue, at some length, to state the distinctions to be observed 
in determining the separate existences of Mind and Matter ; 
but as they do not specially dwell on mind as a substance, 
we omit further quotations, to make room, here, for other 
writers who, more directly, deal with it as one of the ascer- 
tained phenomena in physical science. In Division VI., 
Part II., we will treat the entire subject, more fully, in its 
metaphysical aspects. 


According to the Philosophy of Common Sense we may 
contidently say that we certainly know, as an actual fact, 
that something material does now exist, for example, this 
orange ; and we may say the same of every other substance 
appreciable by the senses. 


Again: According to the Philosophy of Idealism we may 
contidently say that we certainly know, as an actual fact, 
that something material does now appear to exist, for exam- 
ple, this orange ; and we may say the same of every other 
supposed substance, apparently appreciable by what we call 
our senses. 


In either case “ something,’ in both the broadest and the 
narrowest acceptation of that term, does exist ; and it mat- 
ters not, for the purposes of this argument, whether that 
something is an actuality or only an ideality ; for, if an ac- 
tual substance, it is an effect, dependent on a cause or 
causes ; and if only an idea, it is also an effect, dependent 
on a cause or causes in like manner. Once admit the relation 
of cause to effect, and we have a Fundamental Principle, 
which serves us as [-@” A STARTING POINT $Y in 
our process of reasoning ; and this is all we need, at this 
stage of the discussion, 
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Berkeley abandoned theory for practice, when he descanted 
on the effects of tar-water. He claimed that it caused cures of 
diseases. Hume left the regions of imagination and dealt with 
seeming realities, including bloody battles, when he wrote the 
History of England. He there relates causes and describes their 
effects. Let us imitate their example, in applying the hypo- 
thesis of mere appearances, by accepting the theory of solid 
actualities. Notwithstanding we announce our willingness to 
accept either, as the true hypothesis, it will be more con- 
venient for us, and more agreeable to the notions of the pop- 
ular mind, in view of the revelations of Science, to think 
and act as if we really lived in the midst of both Mind and 
Matter. 


Whether ideal, or actual ; whether founded on ideas and 
impressions, or on facts ;—we can truly affirm, as a funda- 
mental principle, that the totality of all that is known or 
knowable may be called the Universe ; and then, let us en- 
deavor to determine whether this totality is susceptible of 
two grand divisions, viz.: Mind and Matter; the Intelligent 
and the Material ; the Spiritual and the Physicial. 


The existence of the Universe, so called, no one denies. 
if there is nothing but spirit, according to the notions of 
Berkeley, then spirit constitutes the universe. If there are 
nothing but ideas or impressions, according to the notions of 
Hume, then ideas or impressions constitute the universe. If 
there is nothing but matter, according to the notions of 
Materialists, then Matter and the products of matter, such 
as Force, constitute the universe. If the universe is divisi- 
ble into Mind and Matter, into the Intelligent and the Ma- 
terial, into the Spiritual and the Physical, then these consti- 
tute the universe. On any and every hypothesis heretofore 
advanced, it is admitted by all that there is, or appears to 
be, what is generally recognized as the Universe ; and we 
will now proceed to submit what learned men have to say 
concerning its divisibility into Mind, {Intelligence or Spirit, 
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on the one hand, and into Matter and the products of mat- 
ter, on the other, 


Hear what TYNDALL says : 


“ Whether it be a consequence of long continued development, or an 
endowment conferred once for all on man at his creation, we find him 
here gifted with a mind, curious to know the causes of things, and sur- 
rounded by objects which excite its questionings, and raise the desire for 
an explanation. . . Te OR TC Ry After many 
trials it became evident that man’s capacities were, so to speak, the com- 
plement of Nature’s facts, and that, within certain limits, the secret of 
the universe was open to the human understanding. It was found that 
the mind of man had the power of penetrating far beyond the boundaries 
of his five senses; that the things which are seen in the material world 
depend for their action upon things unseen; in short, that besides the 
phenomena which address the senses, there are laws and principles and 
processes which do not address the senses at all, but which must be, and 
can be spiritually discerned. (TynpaLt, in Fragments of Science. p. 75.) 


Tyndall thus draws a line between Physics and Meta- 
physics. Physics is the ‘‘ Science of the Material System,” 
and Metaphysics is the ‘‘ Science of Mind or Intelligence.’ 
(See Webster’s Dictionary.) Physics searches after natural 
phenomena, that is, actual facts detected by the senses ; and 
Metaphysics deals with “the principles and causes of all 
things existing,” (see Webster,) that is, the “laws and prin- 
ciples and processes which do not address the senses at all, 
but which must be and can be spiritually discerned.” (‘Tyn- 


DALL, supra.) 


“The name spirit came originally from an attenuated form of inatter, 
the air or breath, because the air, like spiritual existence, is invisible. 
The formation of language is, to a large extent, thus based on analogies.” 
( Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, p. 13.) . 

‘¢ None of the senses can perceive spirit itself, though they perceive the 
effects which spirit produces on material substances If, for example, you 
move your arm, it is the spirit within you, acting upon the muscles 
through the nerves, that causes it to move; and you see here the effects 
produced by spirit upon matter, but you do not see the spirit itself.” 
(Ibid.)  - 

Vicror Cousin, who is called by Sir William Hamilton, 
the First Philosopher of France, has given us a book cn- 
titled “ Elements of Psychology,” included in a Critical Ex - 
amination of Locke’s Essay on The Human Understanding,” 


&c., translated from the French. by Caleb 8S, Henry, Di Les 
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(New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 1864,) in- 
which he thus distinguishes his views from those of Locke in 
respect to Mind and Matter : 


“Tn the view of Spiritualism, there will be but one substance, namely 
spirit, because there is but one single general phenomenon, namely, con- 
sciousness. In the view of Materialism, there will be but one substance, 
namely, matter, because there is but one single fundamental phenomenon, 
namely, solidity or extension. These are the two great systems ; they have 
each their part of truth and their part of error, which it is not my pur- 
pose now to determine. I wish only to state the fact, that Locke inclines 
more to the one than the other, and that he is almost led to derive 
thought from extension, and consequently to make mind a modification 
of matter. It is true, Locke is far trom explaining himself clearly on this 
point; but he advances the notion that it might not be impossible that 
matter, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certain disposition 
and arrangement of its particles, might produce also the phenomenon of 
thought. He does not say that the soul is material, but that it might 
very well be so.” (P. 370. See also the same subject continued on p. 
371, et seq.) 


All things solid, liquid and ereform, are generally recog- 
nized as material substances : 


“Some forms of matter can be perceived by all the senses; others can 
be perceived by only part of them; some by only one. Air you cannot 
see, nor smell, nor taste; but you can feel it, and hear the sound of its 
motion. Sometimes matter only affects the sense of smell, or that with the 
sense of taste. Sea air smells salt ; but the salt in the air is so finely di- 
vided that we cannot see it. And yet it is the salt, entering the nostrils 
and coming in contact with the extreme fibres of the nerve of smell that 
produces the effect. So when we smell a flower, matter comes from it in 
particles so fine that no microscope can detect them, but they produce sensa- 
tion when they strike upon the nerve” (Hooker's ’ Nat. Philosophy, p. 14 ) 

“ From a physical point of view, matter is anything that can affect the 
senses, or that can exert, or be acted on by, force 
We can know matter only by the forces it exerts. 

Although experiment cannot lead to a knowledge of the ultimate nature 
of matter, it may lead to important discoveries us to the arrangement of 
the molecules of different bodies, and their similarity or dissimilarity. 
Newton proved, by careful experiments, that the 
weight ofa body depends only on the quantity, not on the quality, of the 
matter that composes it.” (Chambers’ Ency., tit. Marrer, Vo}. VL, p. 367.) | 

“Newton supposed ‘that .. . in the beginning, . . . Matter 
{was formed] in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable particles.’ This he be- 
lieved to be true of liquids, and even of gases, as well as solids. In the 
gas, these hard particles are much farther apart than in the solid. The 
supposition is a very probable one; but if it be true, it does not let us 
know what matter is; for it leaves us in the dark as to the nature of the 
particles. Newton further supposed that these particles have always re- 
mained unaltered, amidst all the changes that are taking place; these 
changes being occasioned by ‘ the various separations and new associations 
and motions of the permanent particles” , , . . . ., , . These 
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ultimate particles of matter are so minute that they have never been seen 
by man. The smallest particle that can be seen, with the most powerful 
microscope is, probably, made up of very many of them united together. 
These ultimate particles we term atoms ; and the theory in regard to the 
composition by those of different substances, is called the Atomic 
Theory.” (Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, p. 18.) 

The speculations of such writers as Hume were rife before 
Chemistry became a “ positive science.” Analysis was first 
scientifically pursued by Bergman, of Sweden. He was born 
in 1735 and died in 1784. (Brande’s Ency., tit. CunmistRyY, 
p. 221.) Under the exactions of Chemistry, in its dawnings 
as a science,the old speculations began to wither ; and, under 
the development of fact upon fact, in the gradual growth 
of chemistry, those schools found no noteworthy adherents 
among men of science. Chemistry established the Atomic 
Theory of matter, and accompanied it with an array of facts 
which no man of science, not even one of its Tyros, dares to 
deny. This theory overthrows all the subtleties of Idealism ; 
renders Materialism respectable in comparison with it ; and, 
while it compels us to thrust aside the pretensions of the 
Idealist to be ranked among philosophers, it encourages us 
to deal with the materialist as if he had some premises from 
which to deduce conclusions worthy of investigation. If 
Berkeley and Hume and their adherents were alive now, fully 
possessed of their best reasoning powers, they might insist 
that these revelations of chemistry were not actual facts 
but only ideas and impressions. But who would listen to 
them ? Their theories, based as they have been on pure 
speculation, would be considered absurdities when tested 
by theory based on the definite data of the ascertained 
facts discovered by Chemists and the experimental tests 
applied by Physicists. The actual existence of matter will 
be more readily acknowledged if we dwell somewhat at 
length on the Atomic Theory ; and although this may seem 
a work of supererogation, we will ‘err on the safe side” by 
incurring the risk of being called tedious. 


It is important that we should have something more than 
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a general idea of matter; and, as the facts we are now 
considering are fundamental, we propose to quote from 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia several entire articles which treat 
the subject technically. ‘Those who do not need to have 
their memories thus refreshed may skip these extracts, while 
those less favored will prefer to have the desired informa- 
tion imparted at once, without being obliged to seek it 
elsewhere. A learned Judge long since advised us to 
adopt as a general rule, in the preparation of a printed 
argument, the practice of quoting all we wish the Court 
to read, whenever the point is a leading one and the rea- 
soning close ; for, said he, “‘it is better to swell the num- 
ber of pages by extracts from the authorities cited, than 
depend on the Court to consult the volumes to which 
references are given; because the judicial examination of 
the case may necessarily occur under circumstances when it 
would be inconvenient, perhaps impossible, to lay hand on 
those books ; and in the press of other duties your references. 
may not be consulted, their intended effect may be lost, the 
real point may not be fully apprehended, and the case, for 
this cause alone, may be determined against you.” We have 
always thought this good advice ; and, having adopted it in 
legal arguments with satisfactory results, we are naturally 
led to adopt it throughout the preparation of this. 
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[Here insert, entire, the following articles from Chambers’ Ency- 
clopedia. | 


Atom. (Chambers’ Ency., Vol. 1., p. 526.) 
Atomic THrory. (bid, Vol. L, pp. 527, 528.) - 
Atomic Votumes. (Ibid, Vol. I., p. 528.) 
jae WEIGHTS. (Ibid, Vol. L., pp. 528, 529.) 


Arrinity. (Zbid, Vol. I., p. 63.) 


These extracts ought to be supplemented with some ac- 
count of the slow growth of science in the discovery of the 
elements, which we think cannot be better done than by in- 
serting an article by Professor Odling contained in the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, for August, 1872, (conducted by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Youmans, and published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


[Here insert this article, entire. ] 
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Take the ordinary philosophical apparatus, called an air- 
pump, designed to produce a- “vacuum” in a glass vessel. 
Exhaust the air from this vessel and what is left in it 2? Prac- 
tically “ nothing ;” but, theoretically, something. This 
‘‘something” is a more subtle substance than air, or any 
component of air. Between the atoms which form the glass 
vessel there are, upon the Atomic Theory, interstices ; 
through and among which this subtle substance can pass 
freely. The vacuum, (so called,) produced by the action of 
the air-pump, invites, (so to speak,) the passage of this sub- 
stance, through these interstices ; or, it may be, indeed it is, 
upon this theory, a fact, that some of this substance was in- 
side the glass vessel, before the air-pump was put in action ; 
and, in either case, and, probably, in both cases, combined, 
the supposed vacuum may be said to have become “filled” 
with this substance. We say filled, for the want of a more 
expressive term ; because this substance, mixed or unmixed, 
according to the complete perfection, or a diminutive imper- 
fection, of the supposed vacuum, produced by the apparatus, 
may be said, upon the Atomic Theory, to constitute the wlti- 
mate occupant, (so to speak,) of ‘‘space.” This substance 
may be what is called, in Physical Science, Ether ; or, it may 
be, what is called, in Metaphysical Science, Spirit, or it may 
be both. 


We shall, in due course, undertake to show that where 
physical substance, called matter, reaches its ultimate atoms, 
to the fullest extent conceivable by man, a non-physical sub- 
stance, not subject to the conditions of the material and the 
physical, which are convertible terms, must come in, to take 
its place. All space must, of necessity, be occupied by Some- 
thing ; and we shall urge that this something, if not Matter, 
must be Spirit ; or, that Matter and Spirit, both being sub- 
stances, are inseparable, throughout ALL the manifestations 
of the Universe, with this exception, and this only, that 
Mind must, necessarily, have preceded Matter. 
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In another Division of this Argument, (Division VL., 
Part II., Subdivisions # und=€, entitled Marrer axp-Par- 
sicat—Ferens,) we will dwell more fully on Matter and its 
manifestations. In Division I., which is now under consider- 
ation, our chief aim is to show as a Fundamental Principle 
that the general constituents of the Universe are Spiritual 
and Physical. Their actual existence is one thing ; their 
movements or manifestations quite another. Their absolute 
existence and their manifestations cannot, however, be en- 
tirely separated, notwithstanding we may resolutely attempt 
to divide such an argument into general heads, and then sub- 
divide it into topics of discussion. But we can limit the dis- 
closures of Science on one branch, while we extend the dis- 
closures of Science and couple Metaphysics with it, on 
another. At present, we are striving to confine the discus- 
sion to Science, alone, so far as possible ; and, in due time 
we will call to our aid Metaphysics, which, chiefly, deals with 
causes. (See Webster's Dictionary, tit. MuraPHysics.) 

There isa “ fluid” called Lther, which is said to pervade 
all space ; and this is also called Matier. In his ‘‘ Undula- 
latory Theory of Light,” Sir JouN HerscHE. says : 

“ That an excessively rare, subtle, and elastic medium, or ether, fills all 
space, and pervades all material bodies, occupying the intervals between 
their molecules: and, either by passing freely among them, or by its ex- 
treme rarity, offering no resistance to the motion of the earth, the planets 
or comets, in their orbits, appreciable by the most delicate astronomical 
observations ; and having inertia, but not gravity. That the molecules of 
the ether are susceptible of being set in motion by the agitation of the 
particles of ponderable matter ; and that when any one is thus set in mo- 
tion it communicates a similar motion to those adjacent to it; and thus 
the motion is propagated farther and farther in all directions, according to 
the same mechanical laws which regulate the propagation of undulations 
in other elastic media, as air, water, or solids, according to their respec- 
tive constitutions.” (Brandes Ency., tit. Liaur, p. 667.) 

Tyndall speaks of Kther as “‘ the name given to the inter- 
stellar medium ;” and he adds: 

“ The notion of this medium must not be considered as a vague or fan- 
ciful conception on the part of scientific men. Of its reality most of 
them are as convinced as they are of the existence of the sun and moon. 


The Juminiferous ether has definite mechanical properties It is almost 
infinitely more attenuated than any known gas, but its properties are 
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those of a solid rather than of a gas. It resembles jelly rather than air. 

A body thus constituted may have its boundaries; but although the 

ether may not be co-extensiye with space, we at all events know that it 
extends as far as the most distant visible stars, In fact, it is the vehicle 
of their light, and without it they could not be seen. This all-pervading 
substance takes up their molecular tremors, and conveys them with incon- 
ceivable rapidity to our organs of vision. It is the transported shiver of 
bodies countless millions of miles distant, which translates itself in human 
consciousness into the splendor of the firmament at night.” (Fragments 
of Science. Extracted from the Article on “ The Constitution of Nature,” 
p- 10.) 

He then proceeds, at considerable length, to explain the 
part ether plays in the Universe as a medium for the trans- 
mission of light and heat. ‘The entire article is so clearly 
and tersely expressed that we commend the whole of it to 
your attentive perusal. We shall have occasion to borrow 
trom this great expounder of natural phenomena many times 
before we lay down our pen, and we must do so, sparingly, 
as we go along ; for his voice is heard in the Lecture Room 
as we write this page. His lectures of the present course ~ 
(New York, Dec., 1872,) are regularly published in the WN. 
Y. Daily Tribune, and are extensively copied into other jour- 
nals ; and his writings have been so fully printed and widely 
distributed, in books, periodicals and newspapers, that we are, 
as a rule, with only occasional’ exceptions, content to state 
what he declares as ascertained tact, without giving much 
of his experimental and reasoning processes. ‘These are 
either familiarly known or are readily accessible. 

There are certain other accompaniments of Matter called 
‘“‘ Imponderable Agents,” such as Light, Heat and EHlec- 
tricity. ‘They are 
“ supposed by some to be forms of matter. If they are, they ure 
exceedingly attenuated ; for their presence, as has been proved by many 
experiments, never adds in the least to the weight of any substance. 
‘lhey have tuerefore been styled imponderable agents. Their agency is of 
great importance and very active, producing every where constant changes. 
‘wo of them—heat and light—are obviously and immediately essential to 
lite. What their real nature is remains as yet an entire mystery.” 
( Hooker’s Nat. Ph., p. 18.) 

But, according to the more recent: developments ‘of science, 
heat is atomic matter in motion ; light is heat intensified.; 
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that is, matter more or less incondescent ; and electricity 
is heat and light conserved and correlated, in some way not 
yet sufficiently understood to admit of complete explanation. 
These things will be more fully considered in Division VI., 
where they more appropriately belong. Their simple exist- 
ence is all we are here considering. | 


There are certain other accompaniments of matter called 
“ Physical Forces,” such as Gravitation, Cohesion, Chemical 
Affinity, Magnetism, &c. 


** Newton, in his second letter to Bentley, says, with respect to gravi- 
tation, (and it is obvious that similar language is applicable to molecular 
forces generally) ; ‘ You sometimes speak of gravity as essential and inher- 
ent to matter. Pray do not ascribe that notion to me, for the cause of grav- 
ity is what I do not pretend to know.’ And again in the third letter: ‘It 
is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, without the media- 
tion of something else, which is not material, operate on, and affect other 
matter without mutual contact, as it must do, if gravitation, in the sense 
of Epicurus, be essential and inherent in it; and this is one reason why I 
desired you would not ascribe innate gravity tome. That gravity should 
be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one body may act 
upon another at a distance through a vacuwn, without the mediation of 
anything else, by, and through which their action and force may be con- 
veyed from one to another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe 
no man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, 
can ever fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent acting con- 
stantly according to certain laws; but whether this agent be material 
or immaterial, I have left to the consideration of my readers.’ (Cham- 
bers’ Ency., tit. Force, Vol. IV., p. 420.) 


It is said, that thus far, man has not been able to have any 

definite idea of the absolute nature of Force ; and that he 
cannot until he knows what Matter is. 

ets Any speculations on the subject could only lead us into a train of hy- 
potheses entirely metaphysical, since utterly beyond the powers of experi- 
mental science. -If we content ourselves with a definition of Force based 
on experience, such a definition will say nothing of its nature, but will 
confine itself to the effects which are said to be due to force; and, in 


the present state of our knowledge, it is almost preposterous to aim at 
more” (Chambers? Ency., tit. Force, Vol. 1V., p. 419.) ) 


Nevertheless, we will, in Division VI., not only endeavor 
to give some definite idea of what matter is; but will, there, 
undertake to advance a theory by which the Forces, (so 
_ealled,) may be recognized upon intelligible hypotheses, 
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Hear, again, what Tyndall says: 


“There are two things which form, so to say, the substance of all scien- 
tific thought. ‘The entire play of the scientific intellect is confined to sigs: 
combination and resolution of the ideas of matter and force. . 

All force may be ultimately reduced to a push or a pull in 
a straight line; but its manifestations are various, and sometimes so com. 
plex as entirely to disguise its elementary constituents. Its different 
manifestations have received different names. (Fragments of Science, 
pp. 75, 77.) 

In the same book, and partly in the same article, Tyndall 
speaks of the forces of ‘‘ magnetism,” of ‘ gravitation,” of 
‘Cerystallization,” of “electricity,” of ‘‘ chemical combina- 
tions,” of “cohesion,” of ‘“‘ mechanical mixture,” and the 
development of “heat,” and of “light.” To attempt to 
explain these things fully would involve the whole sciences 
of Chemistry and Physics. It is difficult to determine 
how much of detail to unfold in such complex depart- 
ments of science. Our present aim, we repeat, is to show, 
in this Division of the Argument, not what matter and 
its accompaniments of force are, but to establish, as fact, 
that matter and its manifestations of force exist, on the one 
hand, distinct from an existence of spirit and its manifesta- 
tions of intelligence, on the other. 


There is a class of thinkers who display powers of reason- 
ing which might be profitably imitated by more pretentious 
theologians of the “ orthodox” school ; and, while we do not 
adopt their faith, we find in their publications a trenchant 
method of treating the subject, accompanied by a clearness, 
directness, boldness and fairness which will always command 
respect. Their style, possessing as it does these especial 
characteristics, invests their writings with a power which 
cannot be disregarded. We refer to the advocates of Swe- 
EENBORG, the distinguished founder of the “ New Jerusalem 
Church,” 


CHAUNCEY GILES, one of the Ministers of that Church in 
the City of New York, has published a series of “ Lectures 
on the Nature of Spirit, and of Man as a Spiritual Being.” 
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(New York: Published by the General Convention of the 
New Jerusalem Church, in the U.S. of America: At its 
Publishing House : 20 Cooper Union, 1867.) He takes this 
view of Spirit in its relation to Matter : 


“What is spirit? I use the term spirit in the same sense I would use 
the corresponding term matter, in the question, What is matter? This 
is a primary and most important question, and upon its correct answer 
depends all distinct and true knowledge concerning the spiritual world.” 
(p. 18.) 

“Our doctrines teach us clearly and explicitly that spirit is a substance. 

There are material substances and spiritual substances, 
entirely distinct from each other. Matter is not spirit, and spirit is not 
matter; but both are real substances. . . aay rae material 
thing is made out of some material substance. - } Shs, mee 
material body is organized of material substances of various kinds. In 
the same sense, we mean that spirit is a substance, and that every spirit- 
ual existence is formed from some spiritual subs stance. 

Man is a spirit, as to one part of his nature, and that part is formed of 
spiritual substances. If there is a spiritual world distinct from a material 
world, that world and all things in it must be formed of spiritual sub- 
stances. But if we are asked what a spiritual substance is, am itse/7, we 
cannot tell. It is just as impossible, however, to form any idea of what a 
material substance is, in itself. Who can tell what clay, or wood, or iron, 
or water, or gas is, in itself? Our knowledge of every thing is limited by 
its relations to us; by its effects upon us. We are no more called upon to 
define what spirit is, in itself, than we are to define what matter is, in it- 
self. It is impossible to do either. It is no objection, therefore, to the 
doctrine that there are distinct spiritual substances, that we cannot define 
what they are, in themselves. Al] that we can know of any substance, 
material or spiritual, is, the necessary conditions of existence, and the 
qualities that inhere in it, as their subject ; and we can lean these quali- 
ties, only, from the relation of the subject to us.. (pp. 8, 9.)” 

Tale ‘“‘Tf a material world can be formed out of material sub- 
stances, surely it is not illogical to infer that a spiritual world, composed 
of objects as numerous and various in quality, can be formed out of spirit- 


ual substances” (p. 14.) 

Mr. Giles proceeds with his argument to show: Ist, That 
spirit is a substance; 2d, That there is a spiritual world 
formed of substance, not matter, but analogous to what we 
behold on the Earth ; 3d, That ‘ik world is here, and, as 
any other patobttablo pronlds as to its inhabitants, ae r 
and, 4th, That the inhabitaants of this or those worlds, have 
the same relations to this or those worlds that we have to 
this. He also contends that his views are in perfect accord 
with the Bible, which we mention, not that it strengthens 
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our argument, at this stage of it, but to indicate what 
standpoint he occupies. 


The great champion who, in our judgment, stands out 
most prominently as the best exponent of the distinction be- 
tween Mind and Matter is Dr. McOosh. He displays a bold- 
ness and originality on this subject, which we have found 
equalled by no other thinker. He unhesitatingly affirms 
that mind is a substance; as much so, as matter; and 
although it is best to read all the lectures included 
in his work entitled Christianity and Positivism, which 
lead to this result, we must content ourselves, in the 
limits of this argument, with a quotation of his succinct 
conclusions, rather than with a repetition, at length, of his 
inductive reasonings, step by step. He asks, (p. 100), 
‘“* What proof have we of the existence of Mind ?” and, fur- 
ther on, (pp. 101 to 110), he states and argues these propo- 
sitions : 

“1, Man has means of knowing the existence of mind as immediate as 
the means of knowing the existence of matter. 


“2, We have a positive though limited knowledge of mind, even as we 
have a positive though limited knowledge of body. 


“3. As matter cannot be resolved into mind on the one hand, so mind 
cannot be resolved into matter on the other.” 


He next asks, (p. 110), ““ What does the mind reveal to 
us?” And he follows the question by these observations : 


“ And, here, in order to settle what realities we have, we must first be 
rid of certain counterfeits. For we are met at this point by ghosts, which 
have been walking abroad in the darkness. I have been seeking for years 
past to scare them away, but have not succeeded, for there are still per- 
sons believing in them and frightening us with them; and it is the law of 
the life of errors, as it is the law of the life of ghosts, that, as long as men’ 
believe in them, they will appear: the demand brings the supply ; the eye 
that is looking for them will certainly see them. 

“T hold, very strenuously, that man is so constituted that he can at- 
tain knowledge, that he can know things. I maintain that man’s intelli- 
gent acts begin with his knowing things. By the senses he knows things : 
his own bodily frame as affected by all the senses; a solid body by the 
muscular sense, and a colored -urface by the eye. We also know things 
by self consciousness, or the inward sense: we know self as thinking, 
feeling or willing—as at this moment pleased or not pleased with this 
Lecture. I have studiously chosen my words. In using them, I do not 
mean that we know simply thinking, feeling, or willing: these have no 
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separate or independent existence,—have no existence apart from self — 
thinking, feeling, or willing,—are in fact mere abstractions. What we 
know is self thinking, feeling, willing; not self apart from these operations, 
but self in these operations. This may seem too nice a distinction; but 
it is the only expression which unfolds the full truth. A man is not con- 
scious of thinking apart from self, any more than he is conscious of self 
apart from thinking, or some other exercise. It appears, then, that, both 
by the outward and the inward sense, we begin with knowledge, with the 
knowledge of things. 

*¢ But I bear some one asking in astonishment, Do you really mean to 
say that you know the thing,—the thing initself? It is said of Scotchmen 
whether justly or not I will not take it upon myself to say—for I am not 
altogether impartial in speaking of Scotchmen—but, truly or falsely, it 
is alleged of Scotchmen that, when asked a sharp question, they are apt 
to put a sharp questionin return. I am inclined to use the Scotchman’s pri- 
vilegefon this occasion, and inquire, What do you mean by a thing in itself? 
The phrase is a German one, the translation of ing an sich, so frequently 
used by Kant, and which so many have been conjuring of late years. 
What a thing means, I know; and I hold that, in every exercise of the 
senses, we know the thing. this body or that body ; and that in every ex- 
ercise of self-consciousness we know the thing itself that is, ourselves in 
a particular state. But what is meant by the thing in diself I do not 
know ; and, think it proper not to affect to know. Does it mean that, 
besides the thing we know, there is something else,—a thing plus itself? 
This 4se/f, in addition to the thing, I confess I do not know; and, as 
knowing nothing of it, I have no faith in its existence, and I do not see 
any purpose to be served by it. If it mean that the thing is within the 
thing, I have about as clear a notion of what is signified as I have of the 
whale that swallowed itself, or of the Kilkenny cats which ate one another 
all but the tails. Maintaining that we know the thing, I give up the in 
tiself to metaphysicians as a ghost to be believed in, or not believed in, 
just as they please. 

* But then it is declared, gravely and pompously, by men who look as 
if they were possessed of all wisdom, that we do not know things, but 
phenomena ; that is, appearances. And if, by this, they mean that we can 
know things only so far as they manifest themselves to us, I admit it: 
it isa truth; itisatruism. We know things only so far as they appear 
unto us. A man without eyes cannot see; without hearing, cannot hear. 
But then it is the thi#gs which manifest themselves unto us that we know. 
‘af appearaice without a thing appearing is inconceivable, is an impossi- 

ility. Even a cloud appearing has something, is something: it is moist- 
ure in a vaporous state ; and, were we to enter it, it would leave some of 
its sprinklings upon us. A shadow, even, is a something: it implies a 
dense body obstructing light, and keeping it from falling on a defined sur- 
face. An image ina mirror is something: it requires glass and quicksil- 
ver, and rays of light and-an eye. In one of Longfellow’s works, there is 
a dispute as to whether the narcissus, or its shadow reflected in the water, 
is the reality. The dispute can be settled. Both havea reality: the 
one in a Solid plant, the other in rays of light coming from the plant and 
thence reflected. I admit that we know phenomena, and only phenomena, 
but this in the sense of things appearing. 

“ But then it is said, Surely, you do not pretend that you know matter 
and mind as substances? Before replying, I have once more to insist that 
it be explained what is meant by the phrase. According to Locke, and 
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English metaphysicians, it means something lying under, underneath, or 
behind the thing known. Locke says, Hamilton says that this something 
is unknown and unknowable. Now, 1am prepared to give up this sub- 
stance beneath the thing, even as | gave up the in dse/f, which some place 
within the thing. This addition is supposed to be a substratum or sup- 
port. But I am not sure that the thing, say mind or body, needs any 
such support. I cannot see that this shadowy thing, unknown and un- 
knowable, cloud or abyss, or pit or darkness, is fitted as a substratum to 
bear up mind and body, which may require nothing else to uphold them 
as a substratum, beyond the powers with which God [if there be a God] 
has endowed them. 

“ But while I am ready to dispense with this under support, as an inter- 
meddler which would separate us from things, I maintain very resolutely 
that mind and body are entitled, not by the aid of anything else, but of 
themselves, to be regarded as substances. And if some one pay me back 
in my own coin, and ask me what 1 mean by substance, I am prepared to 
answer. There are three things involved in substance: First, it has 
being ; or, to speak more plainly, the thing exists. Secondly, it has po- 
tency ; that is, power to act. Thirdly, it has a permanence, or a certain 
continuance and endurance,—such an abiding nature that it is not created 
by our looking at it ; nor does it cease to exist because we have ceased to 
contemplate it. Whatever possesses these three qualities, | call a sub- 
stance. Both mind and matter are known as possessing them. Mind, 
that is self, is known, first, as having existence or being. We thus know 
it in every act of self-consciousness. ‘irue, we can say little about bare 
being or existence; but this not because we do not know it, but because 
it isso simple. About complicated objects we can say a great deal—for 
instance, about the Roman empire, and modern civilization, and the con- 
stitution of the United States—because of their many clements and rela- 
tions. But we can say little of such things as pain and pleasure and self, 
not because we do not know them, but because every one knows them, 
and they cannot be made clearer by a description: they involve no com. 
position, and are not made up of ingredients. 

‘Who thinks of asking if the sun is light, 
Observing that it lightens?’ 

Those who attempt any thing more, and to peer into the object, will find 
that the light (like that of the sun) darkens as they gaze upon it. 
‘When I burned in desire to question them farther, they made them- 
selves—air, into which they vanished.’ Again, we know mind as having 
potency or power; as influencing other things, and being influenced by 
other things ; as exercising power over its own thoughts and over the 
bodily frame. Once more: | know it as so far permanent and independ- 
ent that it is not a mere momentary or ephemeral impression or idea; it 
is not created by my looking at it; it existed prior to my observing it, 
and because it did so, that | was able to observe it ; and it does not cease 
to exist because I have ceased to view it. ‘The mind (like the body) hay- 
ing these three attributes,—being, potency, and permanence,—is to be re- 
garded as a substance. 

“Tt is necessary to establish these points ; for, ever since the days of 
David Hume, and especially in these days of revived scepticism, the subt- 
lest form of infidelity preceeds on the denial of them. ‘The denial is 
defended by metaphysicists, and is eagerly seized by physicists, who are 
no philosophers, but who are anxious to have a philosophy to serve their 
purpose.” (Christianity and Positivism, pp. 110 to 116.) 
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These quotations are from his Fourth Lecture. In the 
Seventh, he discusses Materialism ; alludes to the circuni- 
stances favoring it ; defines the parts of the body most inti- 
mately connected with mental action ; refers to the grosser 
and more refined forms of materialism ; speaks of the views of 
Buchner, Maudesley, Bain, Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer ; 
states the objections to materialism ; and undertakes to show 
that mind is not one of the correlated physical forces He 
concludes with ‘ta hypothesis which seems to combine a 
number of the facts established by recent science ;” and 
which he gives in these words : 


‘ Mind does not seem to me to be connected with rude matter, with the 
molecules of matter; but with the forces in matter, with the correlated 
forces. ‘There is need of a concurrence of force ii the brain in order to 
mental action. ‘his is supplied by the alimentary and digestive organs, 
which may send it to the brain in the form of blood. They get it in the 
shape of food from vegetables or animals, which again get it,as every man 
of science knows, from the sun. The power which radiates from the sun 
enters the plant, which is eaten by the ox, which is eaten by us; and the 
organs of the body send it on to the brain, where it is laid up like water 
in a reservoir. One main function of the brain, especially of the gray 
matter, is to receive and distribute it. The brain i is provided for this pur- 
pose, is partly formed, I believe, by this very force accumulating there 
from day to day and year to year. Here, then, we have force of some 
kind, and a brain to hold it, to direct it, and enable the mind to use it. 
But all this is not thinking, is not knowing or feeling or willing; in all 
this there is no discernment, no hope or fear or desire, or appreciation of 
the beautiful, or of good and evil, A current of nerve force running 
through the cortical cells of the brain is one thing, the thought of Mayer 
in arguing out the dvuctrine of the correlation of the physical forces is an 
entirely different thing. 

“Tam inclined to admit that . - our present compound 
nature [is so constituted] that, without physical force distributed in the 
brain, the mind will not work »—just as a water-mill will not work if it 
has no water. And when the mind works, it uses and changes this power, 
which takes a new form. It is not thereby either increased or diminished : 
it merely gets a new distribution ; runs down, in fact, to the lower parts 
of the frame, and goes out in dregs, and is no longer available to the 
mind, which will act healthily only so far as it has a supply of this phy- 
sical force. When this force is exhausted, the mind feels helpless for the 
time—the mill stops. If, by a disturbance in the brain, the force is im- 
properly directed, there may be that most melancholy of all sights, a de- 
rangement in the mental operations. On the needful force being supplied, 
tie mind is ready to work, and in doing so obeys its own laws—the mill 
obeys the laws of its own machinery: the mind thinks according to log- 
ical laws, feels according to the laws of feeling, appreciates beauty accord- 
ing to the laws of wsthetics. If the force is supplied in proper measure, 
and in the proper channels, the mind acts freely and heaJthily. If not 
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supplied in due order, the mind is arrested, disturbed, agitated, and its 
proper action inter' fered with; and gloomy thoughts and perverted feel- 
ings may arise. But all this, while the physical force is one thing, and 
inental action is another thing—just as the mill machinery is one thing, 
and the water which it needs another thing. And though the water were 
to cease, it does not follow that the other must also cease. The water 
would flow on whether there be a mill orno. The mill might go by some 
other power,—say steam,—supplying the needful conditions. As man is 
at present constituted, the mind needs the physical force and the brain- 
case to hold that force and direct it; but this does not show that in 
another state of things the mind might not without the body,—and on 
other conditions being supplied,—think and feel and act as it did before. 
When a blacksmith’s stroke is stayed by striking on the anvil, we know 
where the power has gone: it has gone into the molecular motion or heat 
of the body struck. When the body of the animal dies, we know where 
the power has gone: it has gone into the soil to enrich it. When Newton 
died, where did the intellectual force go? I know where: it went not 
down into the earth with the DOU; Bitte, 

(Christianity and Positivism, pp. 217, 218, 219. ) 


Let us not forget that the title of this chapter is “ Funda- 
mental Principles.” We started out with the proposition 
that something does now exist, and we followed this with the 
proposition that the Universe is composed of Mind and Mat- 
ter, the Intelligent and the Material, the Spiritual and the 
Physical ; and what we have thus far said and quoted has 
been designed to show that, from the best lights of Science, 
known or conjectural, whether ascertained from actual ex- 
periment or deduced from theory, these two grand divisions 
are recognized as real existences and constitute a Totality 
of the Knowable. 

Once more we refer to our continuation of the discussion 
as to the distinction to be observed between Mind and Mat- - 
ter, in Division VI. The First and the Sixth Divisions 
should be considered together. While we claim that either 
division contains sufficient to satisfy, both combined render 
the argument doubly conclusive. 


We must assume something as ‘‘ known” or as appearing 
to exist. 

We will assume that the Universe exists or appears to 
exist ; and that it has or appears to have two grand divis- — 
ions of Mind and Matter, the Intelligent and the Material, 
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the Spiritual and the Physical, as we have stated. Whether 
this assumption is based on realities or only on what appear 
to be so, it will not aifect our conclusions ; for, if the cause 
of these appearances is shown to be an intelligent power, 
called Gop, his existence is thereby shown just as conclusively 
as if we argued from actual instead of from apparent facts. 


Again, we will claim that our inability to explain what 
Mind, Matter or Force, is, in itself, will not alter the fact or 
apparent fact of the existence of each and all of them. Nor 
will it affect our argument one way or the other, so far as it 
is designed to prove the simple proposition that an intelligent 
power caused their real or apparent existence. 


No one, except a follower of Hume, denies that every ef- 
fect must have a cause ; whether it be purely ideal, or mate- 
rial, or mixed. Put the conception into any shape the human 
mind may construct, and the one fundamental fact remains 
that whatever is, is caused, except a First Cause, if there 
be a First Cause, which we shall attempt to prove hereafter. 


Bishop Horne, in his Introduction, gives this epitome of 
Hume’s ‘‘ scepticism :” 


* During the latter part of the Eighteenth Century, flourished Davip 
Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant style, have secured for 
kis writings an extensive circulation. He asserts that there is no peicep- 
tible connection between cause and effect ;—that the belief of such connec- 
tion is merely a matter of custom ;—that experience can slow us no such 
connection ;—that we cannot wi.h any reason conclude that, because an 
effect has taken place once, it will take place again ;—that it is uncertain 
and useless to argue from the course of nature, and infer an intelligent 
cause; that we cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence 
of an intelligent cause of all things ;—that there is no reason to believe 
that the universe proceeded from a cause;—that there are no solid 
arguments to prove the existence of a God;—that experience can 
furnish no argument concerning matters of fact, is in this case use- 
less, and can give rise to no inference or conclusion; and yet, that 
experience -is our only guide in matters of fact, and the existence 
of objects ;—that it is universally allowed, that nothing exists withvut 
a cause; that every effect is so precisely determined, that no other 
effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly resulted from the 
operation of its cause ;—that the relation of causes is absolutely necessary 
to the propagation of our species, and the regulation of our conduct ;— 
that voluntary actions are necessary, ard determined by a fixed connex- 
ion between cause and effect ; that motives are causes operating necessary 
on the will; that man is a mere machine (that is, an object operated on 
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necessarily by external causes) ;—that there is no contingency (that is, 
nothing happening without a settled cause) in the universe; and that 
matter and motion may be regarded as the cause of thought (that is, the 
soul is a material cause, and thought its effect) ;—that Gov discovered to 
us ‘any faint traces of his character ; and that it would be flattery or’ 
presumption to ascribe to him any perfection which is not discovered to 
the full in his works (and of course, that it would be flattery or presump- 
tion to ascribe any perfection to Gop) ;—that it is unreasonable to believe 
Gop to he wise and good ;—that what we believe to be a perfection in Gop 
may bea defect (that is holiness, justice, wisdom, goodness, mercy, and 
truth may be defects in Gi») ;—c msequently, injustice, folly, malice and 
falsehood may be excellencies in his character ;—that no reward or pun- 
ishment can be rationally expected beyond what is already known by ex- 
perience and observation.” (Hurne’s Introduction. New York: Robert 
Carter.-& Brothers. 1254. Vol. I., p. 24.) 


We do not quote directly from Hume to verify the cor- 
rectness of this statement of his reasoning ; because this ab- 
stract of them by Bishop Horne fits in more conveniently 
here, and will probably be accepted as sufficient. He starts 
out with a denial that there is any “‘ perceptible ” connection 
between cause and effect ; “‘and yet” he afterwards sub- 
stantially admits “ that it is universally allowed, that nothing 
exists without a cause.” On the one hand he asserts “ that 
we cannot with any reason conclude that, because an effect 
has taken place once, it will take place again ;” and on the 
other hand he declares “ that every effect is so preeisely de- 
termined, that no other effect could, in such circumstances, 
have possibly resulted from the operation of its cause.” He 
says ‘‘that there is no reason to believe that the universe 
proceeded from a cause ;—that there are no solid arguments 
to prove the existence of a God ;” and further on he ob- 
serves ‘that God discovers to us only faint traces of his 
character.” If these are not really the baldest contradictions, 
they at least appear to be so, on a cursory reading ; but his 
nicely drawn distinctions, when elaborated from the abund- 
ant resources of his great intellect, imbued, as it was, with 
powerful subtleties, were rendered deserving of investigation 
and an attempt at retutation. And this has been successfully 
done, we think, by men of equal if not superior mental 
power. Indeed, Hume’s philosophy, under the immense 
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pressure of later contributions of science, may be said to 
have “sunk out of sight.” It might, perhaps, be more 
properly said to have “ fallen of its own weight.” 

Those who, at the present day, hold to such views, or 
who would make every thing to consist of “ideas” only, 
are so few in number that it is suffic'ent to simply refer 
to them as singular exceptions. It would be difficult to 
find one educated man in a thousand who would agree 
with them; and it would never occur to the uneducated 
that there could be such a theory. But were they more 
numerous, none of them would now, in these days of sci- 
entific discoveries, deny that ideas or impressions are 
effects proceeding from some prcéxisting cause ; and this 
would: enable us to pursue our agument without noticing 
them further; for, whether ideas, alone, or matter in con- 
junction with ideas are to be considered, the unmixed and 
direct inquiry, as to the existence of a First Cause, need not 
be disturbed. The same line of reasoning will apply to all ; 
to those who admit, as well as to those who deny the exist- 
ence of matter ; because the ground we shall take, is, that both 
ideas and matter, either separately or together, or whether 
one exists without the other, proceeded from an intelligent 
preéxisting power ; and it would suffice, at this point in the 
inquiry, if we should concede that the existence of matter is 
only apparent ; or, still further, that our ideas are only a pro- 
duct of matter. 

We do not intend to be tied down to any particular theory 
as to the nature or quality of the constituents of the Uni- 
verse, so long as the existence or apparent existence of Mind 
and Matter be acknowledged as its two grand divisions. 
The subdivisions of either division may be few or many ; 
and the subdivisions of either division may be classified by 
any method or methods of reasoning which man may devise, 
contrive or invent ; still, so long as the fact is acknowledged 
that there exists or appears to exist in the constitution of the 
Universe a division line between Mind and Matter, between 
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the Intelligent and the Material, between the Spiritual and 
the Physical, we shall, throughout the entire chain of our 
argument, and in every one of its links, claim that Matter, 
real or apparent, was not only, and xecessarily, caused by 
Mind, but that every movement or manifestation of Matter, 
real or apparent, and of its every accompaniment of Force, 
(so called,) is dependent upon Mind, referrable, ultimately, 
to an Intelligent First Cause. 


From the considerations thus far adduced, we claim that 
the following may be safely accepted as Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, viz.: 

1. Something does now exist. 


2. Mind exists. 


3. Mind perceives that Matter exists or appears to exist. 


4, The Totality of existence or apparent existence consti- 
tutes the Universe. | 


5. If there is nothing but Mind, then Mind constitutes 
the Universe. 


6. If there is nothing but Matter, then Matter constitutes 
the Universe. 


7. If there are both Mind and Matter, then these consti- 
tute the Universe. 


8. Manifestations or apparent manifestations of Matter 
are Effects. 


9. Every Effect must have a Cause. 


10. Ali Causes are Secondary ; that is, they are effects of a 
preceding cause, or causes, except a First Cause, if there be a 
First Cause, which remains to be shown. 
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Ses they may be stated thus : 


1. Something does now exist and move. 
2. Mind exists and moves. 


3. Mind in motion perceives that Matter exists and moves 
or appears to exist and move. 


4. The Totality of Existence or apparent existence consti- 
tutes the Universe. 


5. If there is nothing but Mind, then Mind constitutes 
the Universe. 


6. If there is nothing but Matter, then Matter constitutes 
the Universe. 


7. If there are both Mind and Matter, then these consti- 
tute the Universe. 


4 


8. Real or apparent Movements of Mind or Matter are 
Effects. : 


9, Every Effect must have a Cause. 


10. All Causes are Secondary ; that is, they are effects of a 
preceding cause, or causes, except a First Cause, if there be 
a First Cause, which remains to be shown. 


10 
Or, they may be stated thus: 


1. Man exists. 

2. Man thinks. 

3. Man, thinking, Perceives existences, or apparent exist- 
ences, besides himself. . 

4 There is no thought without Motion of mind or matter, 

5. Whatever moves is Substance. 

6. If Mind alone moves, then Mind is the only substance. 

7. If Matter alone moves, then Matter is the only sub- 
stance. 

8. All movements of either Mind or Matter, or of both 
combined, are Effects. 

9, Every Effect must have a Cause. 

10. All Causes are secondary ; that is, they are effects of a 
preceding cause, or causes, except a First Cause, if there be 
a First Cause, which remains to be shown. 


-Or, they may be stated thus : 


1. You exist. This is the ‘‘ Ego.” 

2. You think. This adds the “ Non Ego,” 

3. You think you see, hear, smell, taste and feel some 
other existexce. ‘This is Perception. 

4, When you do this, there is an Impression of something 
from without, made upon something within you. This is 
Consciousness, 

5. When you recognize this impression you become pos- 
sessed of an Idea of something trom without, capable of 
making an impression, being impressed upon something 
within you, capable of receiving an impression. This is 
Knowledge. 

6. You discover that this idea is retained, so that you can 
recall it. This is Memory. 

7. You also discover that you can thus recall several mem- 
ories, and compare one with another. ‘his is Reflection. 

8, All these processes are Effects. 

9. Every Effect must have a Cause. 

10. All Causes are Secondary ; that is, they are effects of 
a preceding cause, or causes, except a First Cause, if there be 
a First Cause, which remains to be shown. 


ra 
Or, they may be stated thus : 


1, Something is. 

2. You are. 

3. You had a Beginning. . 

4. A beginning necessarily implies Motion. 
-§. Motion necessarily implies a Motor. 


6. Motor and Motion necessarily imply Something mov- 
ing Something. 


7. Something in motion necessarily implies Substance 
acted upon by Substance. 


8. Substance acted upon by substance necessarily implies 
an Effect. 


9. Every Effect must have a Cause. 


10. All Causes are Secondary ; that is, they are effects of 
a preceding cause, or Causes, except a First Cause, if there 
be a First Cause, which remains to be shown: 


The last proposition involves the necessity of our saying, 
We positively know that Mind exists; and it also involves 
the necessity of our assuming either that Matter does actu- 
ally exist, or that it appears to exist, And while we again 
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insist that either hypothesis will answer our purpose, we say, 
once more, that, for convenience, we will hereafter suppose 
the existence of Matter to be real ; and we will now proceed 
to prove that it was caused by a First Cause ; by a preéxist- 
ing and designing mind; by a Supreme Being, who created 
it from “nothing ;”’ by a Great Originator, called GOD. 


2. Tuer Inrrrat [neurry. 


If the existence of these two grand divisions in the uni- 
verse, viz., Mind and Matter, be conceded, the question 
arises: Hay Matter been “from all eternity ;”’ or, was its 
existence caused by a preéxisting intelligent power, viz., 


Mind ? 


Some able thinkers have sought, irrespective of Scriptural 
revelation, to construct an argument for the being of God, 
without proving, asa link in the chain, that matter had a 
beginning. Others have assumed it as a fact intuitively 
known. | 

These arguments have not been generally accepted as con- 
clusive, not even by theologians ; and it will be found, on 
exploring the extended range of discussion which Natural 
Theology has covered, that the latest approved authors, in 
this department of literature, have considered any argument 
defective which does not treat this question as of the first 
importance. 


‘¢ A man may believe that the universe is eternal; but that it began to 
be without a cause—that it sprang out of nothing—it is impossible to 
believe. We are reduced, therefore, to this alternative. The universe is. 
It therefore either has been irom all eternity, or it owes its existence to 
a cause out of itself, adequate to account for its being what it is. The 
theistical argument is, that the world is an effect ; that it is not the cause 
of existence in itself, that it is not eternal, and that therefore we are ne- 

cessitated to assume the existence of a great First Cause, to whose effi- 
ciency the existence of the universe is to be referred. Po Ea 
In all ages thinking men have been forced to this conclusion” Plato and 
Aristotle argued from the existence of motion, that there must be 
; an eternal self moving power. . , The 
validity of this argument is acknowle: leed by almost all classes of philoso- 
phers, at least so far as to admit that we are forced to assume the existence 
of an eternal and necessary Being.” (Systematic Theology. By CHarLes 
Hopce, D.D. New York; Charles Scribner & Company. 1872. Vol, 
I., p. 212.) 
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There are many reasons why it might be assumed, aside 
from proof of it as a “fact.” The argument which would 
brizg it about as an assumption is metaphysical. The con- 
clusion which would establish it as a fact is scientific. 


The metaphysical method would be an elaboration of such 
announcements as these by Sir William Hamilton: “ Invin- 
cibility of belief is the truth of belief.” (Philosophy, edit. 
Wight., N. Y., 1854, p. 233.): “ Whatever is by nature 
necessarily believed to be truly is.” (1bid, 226.) Also, such 
as these, by Dr. Charles Hodge, in his work last mentioned : 
“ This principle [just quoted from Hamilton] is the founda- 
tion of all science and of all faith.” (Systematic Theology, 
p. 340.): ‘‘ By the fundamental principle of all true philoso- 
phy, what we are forced to believe must be true. It is true, 
therefore, that Gop really is what we take him to be, when 
we ascribe to him the perfections of our own nature, without 
limitation and to an infinite degree.” (Lbid., 341.) Thus, 
he wou'd argue: We have power to will and to do to a lim- 
ited extent ; therefore, Gop has power to will and to do to 
an illimitable extent, even uuto the creation of matter 
from nothing. Again; We have limited power to cause 
some effects ; therefore, Gop has unlimited power to cause 
all effects. This reasoning assumes that matter is an effect ; 
in other words, that it was caused ; which is “ begging the 
question.” We think the argument insufficient unless we 
prove the assumption to be a fact, as we would any other 
fact, for example, that something ts. 


Dr. Squier, who died in 1366, left the manuscript of a _ 
work which was afte: wards published, entitled The Being of 
God. Itis small and unpretentious ; but, for originality and 
acumen, it is a remarkable book. In the opening paragraphs — 
he writes : 

“ The existence of God is a fundamental subject of thought. Nothing 
underlies it or goes before. All theology and moral science arise out of, 
and depend upon it. If God be not, then nothing is. All else must be 


resultant of him, and take on the postuiate that he is. How can the 
finite be but by reason ot the infinite, the created but by the uncreated, 
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the dependent but by the independent, the conditioned but by the abso- 
lute and eternal. 

“Investigations in theology and moral truth have been much at fault. 
here. They have shown weakness and equivocation, where of right be- 
longed manhood and strength The subject has not had justice. at the 
hands of its friends. We have failed in method and in cogency of argu- 
ment, in the reliability and comprehensiveness of our positions, in the re- 
sources and completeness of our logic and convictions We hive felt as 
if the theory of truth here was involved and intricate; as if the thread 
of the Sybil conducted us through dark and cavernous passages, and along. 
by-ways which we knew not; that, there, water was too dee for us, and 
that we must, here, pass from the sphere of knowledge into that of simple 
faith. 

“In this direction the English mind has taken the lead. Sir William 

Hamilton has formally stated ‘that the knowledge of Goi is impossible,’ 
in his article on the ‘ Unconditioned’—a position which has been labo- 
riously supplemented by Dr. Mansel, of Oxford, in his Limits of Religious 
Thought. The natural effect of such counsels is to beleaguer conscience 
and embarrass faith, and set men free from the obligations of religion. 
And tle seed has already borne its legitimate fruit. This is observable in 
the new impulses and encouragement of ‘ Positive Science’ on the one 
hand, and of philosopiic atheism and intidelity on t!e other. What else 
could be expected ? Men will not forswear their intelligerce. They will 
not be religious by prescription, or believe bevond the limits of rational 
conviciion. They will not consent to this divorce between reason and 
faith ; and if attempted by those who should assis! their faith, they will 
only choose their own alternative, and repudiate acreed that doves not 
take the intellect into its conclusions, and build its economy of belief on 
those endu ing principles and first truths which are common to all safe 
and satisfactory inquiry in other departments of knowlege. Indeed, 
the conscience should have special help here, in view of the ‘law in th e 
members,’ warring against the ‘law in the mind.’ It is suicital to put 
reason and conscience in antagonism, or reason and faith. And yet this 
has been the anomaly and perturbation of our th an hitherto, and its 
false mission to the thinking classes of men. . 
Error germinates in the twilight of conviction, and grows rank in the os- 
cillations and tergiversations of truth (The Being of God., &. By 
P: 21) Rochester, N. Y.: E. jee & Kempshall. 1868, pp: / 
19, 20, 21 


He deals with the subject, however, as a Metaphysician ; 
while Tyndall, on the other hand, treats it as a Physicist. 


“The ultimate problem of physics is to reduce Matter, by analysis, to 
its lowest condition of divisibility, and Force to its simplist manifesta- 
tions; and then, by synthesis to construct, from these elements, the world 
as it stands. We ure still a long way from the final solution of this prob- 
lem ; ‘and when the solution comes, it will be one more of spiritual insight 
than of actual observation But though we are still a long way from this 
- complete intellectual mastery of Natur e, we have conquered vast regions 
of it, have learned their polities and the Bey of their powers.” (Frag- 
ments of Science, p. 100.) ; 
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Whether the final result be brought about by “ spiritual] 
insight,” or whether it be attained by “actual observation,” 
we shall claim that, by whichever process the result is 
reached, our Logical Conclusions, (post, Division I, Subdi- 
vision 10,) on the particular and single proposition now un- 
der discussion, viz., The existence of Gop without a Bible, 
will be just the same, in the one case as in the other. ‘‘ When 
the solution comes,” and we agree with Tyndall that the 
solution will finally come, if it has not come already, it will 
refer all phenomena in nature to some cause, and finally to a 
First Cause. But let us not anticipate. Let us wait and 
see. 


——~ “ Materialism [is] a word which, to many minds, expresses some- 
thing dreadful. But it ought to be known and avowed that the physical 
philosopher, as such, must be a pure materialist. His inquiries deal with 
matter and force, and with them alone. ‘The action which he has tw in- 
vestigate is necessary action ; not spontaneous action—the transformation, 
not the creation, of matter and force. And whatever be the forms which 
matter and force may assume, whether in the organic world or in the in- 
organic, whether in the coal beds and forests of the earth, or in the brains 
and muscles of men, the physical philosopher wil! make good his right to 
investigate them. It is perfectly vain to attempt to stop inquiry as to 
the actual and possible actions of matter and force. Depend upon it, if a 
ehem.st by bringing the proper materials together, in a retort or crucible, 
could make a baby, he would doit. ‘There is no Jaw, moral or physical, 
forbidding him to do it—his inquiries in this direction are limited solely 
by his own capacity and the laws of matter and force. At the present 
moment there are, no doubt, persons experimenting on the possibility of 
producing what we call life out of inorganic materials. Let them pursue 
their studies in peace; it is only by such trials that they will learn the 
limits of their powers.” (Fragments of Science, p. 92.) 


Thus admonished, we take as the Initial Inquiry : Did 
Matter have a beginning ? 
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3. THE CONCEIVABLE AND THE INCONCEIVABLE. 


We cannot conceive that matter had a beginning, unless 
we first conceive of it as not existing. | 


In our contemplation of the material part of the universe, 
can we form a conception of the non-existence of matter ? 
We think we can ; and if it should be admitted by all that 
we.can, it would simplify the argument. But this is not 
admitted by all; for there are some metaphysicians, like Sir 
William Hamilton, who say: ‘“ We can think no real anni- 
hilation—no absolute sinking of something into nothing.” 
(Chambers’ Ency., tit. Sir Wu. Hamitton, Vol. V., p. 
216.) 

We single out and refer to Sir William Hamilton because 
he was the most learned and scientific in a peculiar school of 
Scotch Philosophy, ‘‘ which lmits positive thought to the 
conditioned sphere between the contradictory poles of the 
infinite and the absolute.” (Jbid) He died in 1856, and, 
although he left few to support this doctrine, their number 
and respectability are sufficient to exempt them from being. 
ignored. (Zbid.) We must, therefore, dwell on this point 
further ; and it will be more convenient to do it at once, 

We discovered the status of Hamilton long before those of 
the works of Dr. McCosh and of Dr. Charles Hodge, which 
have been published since the year 1868, made their appear- 
ance ; and we were much gratified to find that these close 
thinkers had also singled him out, undoubtedly long before 
we did, but without our knowledge, as the most formidable 
opponent of the theory which we are now advocating. The 
‘‘ thread of our argument” was strung before 1868 ; but we 
have kept pace with publications, since that date, and, 
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on the eve of the issue of this work, we have interpolated 
quotations and thoughts derived and suggested from publica- 
cations subsequently put forth from the press. 

Dr. McCosh couples the name of Mr, Joun Stuart Mitt 
(who died in May, 1873) with that of Hamilton, in his 
Defence of Fundamental Truth. (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1871); and he opens that able work with 
these observations : 


“If any one competent to offer an opinion on such a subject were asked : 
Who are the most influential thinkers of Britain, in this the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century ? he would at once and unhesitatingly name Sir 
William Hamilton and Mr. John Stuart Mill. For the Jast twenty or 
thirty years the former has had great authority in Scotland, and consid- 
erable power in Oxford and among the Dissenting Colleges of England ; 
has bzen much admired in the United States of America; has been favor- 
ably, known in France, and heard of even in Germany, where few British 
metaphysicians attaina name (p./7.) . . . . . . His intellectual 
features sta’ d out very prominently. A discerning eye might have seen 
from the beginning that his independent and impetuous mind would impel 
him to follow a course of his own; and that, while probably destined to 
lead, he would not be led—certainly would not be driven by others. He 
is evidently moved by a strong (p 9) internal appetency to master all 
learning and he spent his life in accumulating stores which, after all, fell 
immeasurably beneath his high ambition. Along with this he has a mas- 
terly capicity of retention and power of arrangement. His skill in seizing 
the opinions of the men of all ages and countries; the ancient Greeks, the 
philosophic fathers of the Church, the schoolmen, the thinkers of the age 
of the Revival of Letters,—such as Scaliger, and of the continental meta- 
physicians from the days of Descartes to about the year 1530, has never 
been equalled by any British philosopher, His powers of logical anal: sis; 
generalization, and distribution are scarcely surpassed by those of Aris- 
totle or Thomas Aquinas or Kant. I have to add, that while he has also 
superior powers of observation, he has, like most metaphysicians, often 
overridden and overwhelmed them by logical processes, and hastened by 
dissection, division, and criticism to construct, prematurely, a completed 
system of philozophy—such as is to be built up, only as physical systems 
of science are formed, by the careful inductions of successive inquirers 
conducting their work through successive ages. In this respect he has 
imbibed the spirit of Kant, and has not followed the examples set by the 
more cautious school of Reid and Stewart. 

“flis manner and style are very decided and very marked. Any man 
‘of sharp discernment could easily recognize him at a great distance, and 
detect him under the most rigid incognito. To some ears (p. 11) his no- 
menclature may sound uncouth and crabbed, being coi ed out of the 
Greek or borrowed from the Germans; but these persons forget that 
chemistry and geology and anatomy have all been obliged to create a new 
terminology, in order to embody the distirctions which they have estab- 
lished. . . . . . . . His style is never loose, never tedious, never 
-dull; it is always clear, always terse, always masculine, and, at times, it 
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it sententious, clinching, and pothegmatic. In reading his works, the 
reader need entertain no fear of being led into a Scotch mist, or being 
met by a fog from the German Ocean. . . . . . . He uses a sharp 
chisel and strikes his hammer with a decided blow, and his ideas com- 
monly stand out before us like a clear cut statue standing firmly on its 
pedestal between us and a clear sky. (p 12.) Indeed, we might with 
justice describe his style as not only accurate, but even beautiful ina 
sense, from its compression, its compactness, its vigor and its point. His 
thoughts. weighty and solid as metal, are made to shine with a metallic 
lustre. At the places at which his speculations are the most abstract and 
his words the baldest, he oiten surprises us with an apt quotation from 
an old and forgotten author; or a hidden light is thrown upen the present 
topic by rays coming from a hundred points. If we have not the flowers 
or the riches, we are at the same time without the sultriness of a tropical 
climate ; and, in the arctic region to which he carries us, if the atmos- 
phere feels cold at times, it is always healthy and bracing, and the lights 
in the sky have a bright and scintillating lustre.” 


A writer who can thus describe the powers of an antagon- 
ist, ina philosophic discussion, entitles both his own and 
those of him whom he opposes to be read with close atten- 
tion, Such minds should be selected, from among the mass 
of aspiring authors, as representatives of thought, on both 
sides of the great theme which we are considering. The 
multitude of books which are written on such subjects pos- 
sess more or less merit ; but the mind is lost in an attempt 
to grapple with them all. Some distinctions must necessa- 
rily be made in the choice ; and the authors whose efforts will 
‘receive most of our attention in this argument, are those 
whom we consider among the foremost thinkers on the dif- 
ferent points deemed material in the discussion. 


Dr. Charles Hodge, in his “Systematic Theology,” like- 
wise devotes much space to the peculiar doctrines advocated 
by Hamilton. fe says: 


“ Hamilton infers from all this, that a philosophy of the Absolute is a 
sheer impossibility ; that the Absolute, from its nature and trom the 
necessary limits of human thought, is unknowable; and, consequently, 
that the stupendous systems of pantheistic atheism wiich had been erected 
on the contrary assumption, must fall to the ground. Those systems have 
already fallen by their own weight. Although only a few years ago tuey 
claimed the homage of the inteilectual world and boasted of immutability, 
they have, at the present. time, scarcely a living advocate.” (Systematic 
Theology, Vol. 1., p. 349, e¢ seq.) 


Until the end of the last century, it was not known, as a 
scientific fact, that the materials of the globe were absolutely 
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indestructible by physical means. Prior to that time “ the 
effects of combustion and evaporation could hardly suggest 
any thing else than the annihilation of a certain portion of 
material ;” for it was not yet discovered that ‘‘ combustion 
merely transformed the material consumed into other shapes, 
and that nothing was thereby absolutely lost.” (Chambers’ 
Ency., tit. CAuse, Vol. I1., p. 692.) If it was at one time 
conceivable, does the knewledge we have since acquired pre- 
vent our forming the same conception now ? We think it 
does not. The new discovery makes us pause ; but it can- 
not make what was once a conceivable idea, inconceivable. 
The ancients conceived the wor.d to be flat ; and, although 
we now know it to be round, we can, nevertheless, think of 
it as flat. In early infancy, we are taught in nursery rhymes ; 
in more advanced childhood, we are taught in fainy tales ; in 
youth, we are taught in fables; in manhood, we are taught 
in treatises, that, although we cannot conceive a mathema- 
tical impossibility to be possible, nor a purely mental contra+ 
diction to be a fact, we can, nevertheless, conceive any phy- 
sical impossibility to be possible. Wecan picture to our- 
selves the speaking of many kinds of the lower animals ; the 
supernatural appearance and disappearance of genii ; and a 
great variety of other things in opposition to well known 
natural ways. If such things should now occur they would 
be called miracles ; and it will scarcely be pretended that we 
cannot conceive the performance of a miracle. One miracle, 
moreover, is as conceivable as another. To turn water into 
wine would be opposed to nature ; and to create wine from 
“nothing ” would be no more difficult nor inconceivable. To 
raise the dead to life would be a performance equal to the 
fresh creation of a living being ; and the one is as conceivable 
as the other. Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment ;” his descrip- 
tion of “ Universal Darkness ;” and his drama of ‘ Cain ~” 
also, Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab ;” and many other kindred pro- 
ductions of Infidel writers, all constitute conceptions of 
miracles no less marvellous than the creation of something 
from nothing. 
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Tyndall has given us a Lecture on the “ Scientific Use of 
the Imagination,” in which he considers that faculty indis- 
pensable to the scientific man. 

“¢ Philosophers may be right in affirming that we cannot transcend ex- 
perience; but we can at all events carry it a long way from its origin. 
We can also magnify, diminish, qualify, and combine experiences, so as to 
render them fit for purposes entirely new We are gifted with the power 
of imagination—combining what the Germans call Anschauungsgabe and 
Kinbildungskraft—and by this power we can lighten the darkness which 
surrounds the world of the senses. There are tories even in science who 
regard imagination as a faculty to be feared and avoided rather than em- 
ployed. They had observed its action in weak vessels,.and were unduly 
impressed by its disasters. But they might with equal justice point to 
exploded boilers as an argument against. the use of steam. Bounded and 
conditioned by co- operant Reason, imagination becomes the mightiest 
instrument of the physical discoverer. Newton’s passage from a “falling 
apple to a falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination. 
When William Thomson tries to place the ultimate particles of matter 
between his compass-points, and to apply to them a scale of millimetres, 
he is powerfully aided by this faculty, And in much that has been re- 
cently said about protoplasm and life, we have the outgoings of the imag- 
ination guided and controlled by the known analogies of science. In fact, 
without this power, our knowledge of Nature would be a mere tabulation 
of coexistences and sequences.” (Fragments of Science, p. 130.) 

Let us now proceed, a little more in detail, with the men- 
tal process of annihilating matter, so that the mind may 
receive the idea by a more gradual and more sharply de- 
fined impression. Can we not forma conception of a time 
when there might have been one star less; then, of a’ time 
when there might have been a hundred less ; then, of a time 
when there might have been a thousand less ; and, so on, 
until we finally conceive of a time when there might have 
been, in the remote past, only one star; then, only one 
“atom” of matter; and, then, as we fix our minds on that 
one atom, can we not think of it as gone? Can we not, in 
our imagination, see it as a minute point, say a point of 
light ; now, just visible ; then, extinguished ? Would we 
not naturally say: Just then there was something there ; 
now, there is ‘‘ nothing ”’ 

Again : imagine all heavenly bodies obliterated except this 
Earth, on which you stand, and the planet Venus ; and that 


you put in exercise a supernatural power, which we will sup- 
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pose you to possess, of traversing the space between the two 
planets. When midway, imagine that you looked back and 
saw the Earth vanish ; and, then, that you turned towards 
what was, a moment before, the other orb, and found that 
gone. There you would be, no longer between two planets, 
but, solitary, isolated, in the midst of—“* NOTHING.” 
Nothing ‘“ above ;” nothing “ below ;” nothing “on either 
side.” Then, imagine the grosser part of your nature, your 
material body, ‘‘ exhaled” into this surrounding nothingness, 
and your mind, the intellectual, the spiritual part of your 
being, alone remaining, completely divested of its material 
“‘ tabernacle,’—and it only needs a thought of the posszbility 
of matter existing, in antithesis with mind, to give you a 
conception of there being naught but mind or spirit. 


3? 


“To know a thing, we must know something different from it 
We cannot even be conscious of one unvarying impression. Animals that 
live in total darkness are not conscious of the darkness; they would be- 
come so only in passing into light. It is true that we are constantly in 
the habit of mentioning a single property, and leaving out of account the ~ 
related fact but for which the first would have no existence. We may 
talk of light without alluding to darkness. But it is not the less certain 
that the alternative circumstance, for the time suppressed, is a real part 
of the case; and there are many cases when our meaning cannot be fully 
imparted without actually quoting the alternative; and to be logically 
or formally complete, we ought, at all times to state the two. There are 
many qualities the very mention of which brings vividly before the mind 
an opposed couple: as, up, down; straight, crooked ; desire, aversion, &c. 
But beyond these cases, it is a tenable assertion that every fact or pro- 
perty recognized by the human mind must be recognized with relation to 
some other fact or property, its contrast or opposite, but for which as an 
alternative, the mind would not have that opportunity of transition essen- 
tial to consciousness itself. . . . . [Examples are given. ] 

Many other examples might be quoted in illustration of the general princi- 
ple, and also to sliow that, in the case of ambiguity. or uncertainty in the 
meaning of a positive term, the proper remedy is to demand an explicit 
statement of the quality, or qualities denied.” (Chambers’ Ency., tit, 
Ipentiry, Conrrapicrion, and Excitupep Mipprse, Vol. V., p. 511, 512.) 


The same article explains the technical meaning of the 
several terms mentioned in its title, and concludes with this 
paragraph : 

“The three principles of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded Middle, 
are usually talked of as necessities of the human mind, from which there 


is no escape, But we have just seen that in the case of the Excluded 
Middle, there are possible evasions; and even the principle of contradic- 
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tion of itself is flatly met by Hegel, who lays it down asa maxim of his 
philosophy that ‘being’ and ‘not being’ are the same, and deduces im- 
portant inferences therefrom. All this should make us cautious in declar- 
ing any formula or any doctrine to be absolutely necessary, or imperative 
on the human mind” (Jbid., p. 512.) 


We must be prepared for any contradiction ; even of ‘the 
most obvious statements. We have seen (ante, p. 65) that 
Hume substantially denied that there was any such thing as 
cause and effect ; and, in our last quotation, that Hegel in 
effect denied that it is impossible to be and not to be at the 
same time. We may add Mr. John Stuart Mill, as a third, 
whose philosophy is discussed by Dr. McCosh, in his Sixth 
Lecture of the series we have mentioned. The title of that 
lecture is ‘‘ Progress of Free Thought in America —Ration- 
alism.—Boston Theology.—Positivism.” After giving a his- 
torical sketch of the rise and progress of this class of think- 
ers, he continues : 


“In my early Lectures in this series, I met their fundamental princi- 
ples. It is possible that some have felt that in these I dweJt too much on 
abstract points about Knowledge and Existence. But I did it of design. 
I had powerful antagonists to meet, and I had to prepare my weapons 
with care. I labored to show that the mind begins its intellgent acts 
with knowledge, a knowledge of things I have no objection to call it a 
knowledge of phenomena; but by phenomena, in that case, I mean not 
phenomena apart from things, which is a mere abstraction, but things as 
appearing. The mind knows relations, but not relations between things 
unknown, which is impossible, but relations between things known so far 
known. [These are our italics.] Beginning with knowledge, what it 
reaches, by veneralization, is also knowledge, and a knowledge of reali- 
ties. Begining with intuitive knowledge, it adds to it by logical pro- 
cesses ; and what it gains is also knowledge Its intuitive power is con- 
fined within very stringent limits. In particular, it has no @ prior forms 
to impose on things. It does not override Experience. It simply gives 
us a certain knowledge of things Its main office is to enable us to gain 
experience, and to assure us that the knowledge we thus gain is of real 
things.” (Christianity and Positivism, pp. 174, 175 ) 


He then recurs to Mr. Mill’s philosophy, and assigns to 
him, with Hume and Hegel, and their adherents, a place 
among the Positivists of the present day. 


“Mr. Mill, proceeding on a different theory, declares—and his theory 
requires him to do so—that there may be worlds in which two and two 
make five, in which parallel lines meet, in which a straight line may re- 
turn upon itself and enclose a space, and in which there may be effects 
without a cause. In all this he may be consistent: it is the logical con- 
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sequence of his theory. And you can meet him only by undermining his 
theory. This is what I endeavored to do in previous Lectures. On his 
principles, you cannot prove the existence of Gop, just as you cannot 
prove that two and two make four in the planet Jupiter, or that a straight 
line may not enclose a space in the constellation Orion. For aught that 
this theory can say to the contrary, it may be an accepted axiom in the 
universities of the Dog Star that parallel lines may and must meet, if 
prolonged sufficiently far, and not coming in the way of a little planet 
called Earth—seen by a telescope of monster power—where a small mor- 
tal called man says, in his ignorance, that parallel lines cannot meet. I 
admit that if we cannot prove that two and two make four, every where, 
we may also be unable to prove that every effect has a cause. But if, as 
Aristotle says, a man’s mind is organized to discover truth, and truth be 
not beyond his reach, then I hold that we are entitled to say that, in all 
times and in every place two and two make four, and a thing effected im- 
plies a power of effecting it’ (Jbid., pp. 175, 176)" ~ 


We do not stop to consult the works of Mr. Mill to verify 
the correctness of Dr. McCosh’s statement of the substance 
of the theory on which the former bases his argument. If 
the Doctor had referred us to book and page, as we advise 
all such writers to do, (Preface, ante., p. 17), we would have 
quoted from Mr. Mill, and not taken the information at 
“ second hand.” 


We are sure we can conceive an idea of one known thing 
in antithesis with its opposite ; for example, darkness with 
light ; a solid with a liquid ; black with white ; an empty 
jar to a jar filled ; and something with nothing; in other 
words, Some Thing with No Thing. These metaphysicians 
may argue, and their arguments may confuse and even con- 
found us; yet, we are certain that we can not only think of 
mind as existing independently of matter; but that we can 
dwell on mind as an existence which might have preceded 
matter. We shall endeavor to make this clear to the appre- 
hension of our Readers in Division VI., where we will under- 
take to show, as matter of fact, that such an idea is not only 
conceivable, and probable, but absolutely necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the constituents of the Universe; 
and that ‘the ultimate problem of physics,” as stated by 
Tyndall, (ante., p. 75), can never be solved until this fact is 
established. 
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If we can conceive the non-existence of matter, we can 
also conceive that it was brought forth by some cause ; and, 
as this involves the hypothesis that matter, more or less, or 
all, was created from ‘“‘ nothing,” it would necessarily follow 
that the power which caused it was intelligent ; that it did 
not proceed from “ development,” (whatever that may mean,) 
or from manifestations of matter, through the agency of 
physical forces. 


Suppose, however, that we should concede that “ we can 
think no real annihilation ;” it will not be denied that we 
can, at least,fvem a conception of one star, now visible, being 
resolved into its original elements and its atoms scattered 
abroad ; perchance into what some acute thinkers call “ star 
dust.” (See Christianity and Positivism, by Dr. McCosh, 
pp. 19, 20.) Then, we could form this conception of a hun- 
dred more stars ; then, of a thousand more; and, so on, un- 
til we finally conceived all matter to be thus resolved and 
scattered ; dispersed, it may be, so widely, that every atom 
would be as far from any other atom, as the farthest star we 
see is separated from us. Such an idea is not inconceivable. 
There is room enough, in “ Extension,’ to put all these 
atoms thus widely apart. By any standards of weighing or 
measuring, known or conceivable, would this condition of 
Something be any improvement upon Nothing, unless we 
couple with tt the power to bring these widely separated atoms 
into physical bodies ? : 

If this power exists, at all, it must be Infinite Power ; and, 
if infinite, it could compress the whole of these atoms into a 
nutshell ; and then, there would be nothing, outside, except 
the power that did this. But, we must reserve this conceit 
for another place, where the argument is more fine spun. 
(See post, p. 141.) We drop it in, here, simply as a sugges- 
tion that the idea of annihilation is, at least, susceptible of 
being brought down toa very small point, a point which, by the 
most popular process of scientific reasoning, now extant, may 
be reduced to a microscopic, or, even an imaginary, atom. In- 
finite compression means a reduction of bulk, by pressure, to 
a point just this side of annihilation ; an imaginary point, 
indeed, yet, a conceivable point ; and a point, too, which 
contains the entire sum of matter in the universe! We 
shall see, farther on, (p. 139, e¢ seq.,) that such men of' sci- 
ence as Pascal and Tyndall have “ put these notions into our 
head.” Tyndall has taught us the ‘ Scientific uses of the Im- 
agination,” (ante, p. S1.) ; aud, when he once starts us on a 
mission to solve the problem of the infinitely small or large, 
we reduce or enlarge the universe of matter to the “ infini- 
tesimal” or the “immense” ; and then conceive a limit to each. 


If our nearest approach to a conception of annihilation 
can only amount to this attenuation or compression of mat- 
ter ; and if we suppose one or the other to have been its ori- 
ginal condition before there was any aggregation or expan- 
sion of it into “ forms” of material bodies, we could, un- 
doubtedly, conceive that these forms were produced by some 
cause ; and that this cause was an intelligent power. 

“ There is a very obvious distinction between the substances of things 
and the forms into which those substances are disposed. In our experi- 
ence the elementary substances which constitute things are permanent, as 


oxygen, ee eeS and the like, while the organic and inorganic forms in 
which they are combined are constantly changing 


e 
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Hence, theologians have distinguished between the creatio prima, or first 
creation of the elementary substance of things, ex ni/ilo, and the creatio 
secunda, or second creation or combination of the elements and the forma- 
tion of things, and their mutual adjustments in the system of the uni- 
verse.” (Commentary on the Confession of Faith, by Dr. A. A. Hover, pp. 
115-117. Philadelphia Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1869.) 

It will aid us in our efforts to conceive the non-existence 
of matter, if we find that we can also conceive that the quan- 
tity of matter may be limited. But Sir William Hamilton 
here again interposes and says: ‘‘ We are unable to think 
that the quantity of existence, of which the universe is the 
conceived sum, can be either amplified or diminished.” 
(Discussions, p. 619.) This idea, however, like the first we 
quoted from him, has not found much acceptance even 
among those who are disposed to adopt his philosophy gen- 
erally. (Chambers’ Ency., tit. Cause, Vol. II., p. 691.) His 
proposition is vague, by reason of his inserting in it a sug- 
gestion that the universe is a conceived sum, like a given 
quantity in mathematics ; whereas we think of it as some- 
thing surrounded by ‘‘ nothing,” so to speak ; but more cor- 
rectly, as a totality of matter in the midst of its antithesis, 
viz., spirit. We think of it as we do when we put light in 
antithesis with darkness ; as a burning lamp whose glimmer 
is lost in the surrounding gloom ; a gloom which we cannot 
penetrate. If he intends, as we were first impressed, on a 
cursory reading of the proposition, that our conception of the 
universe must necessarily be such that we cannot conceive of 
its quantum of matter being increased or diminished, we 
think he is wrong. For all any man really knows, the As- 
tronomer has already fathomed the extremest depths of the 
universe of matter ; and the Chemist, the ultimate atoms of 
matter ; and to argue, from the present extent of our know- 
ledge, that there is more of it, would be to leave the confines 
of ascertained fact for the assumptions of the imagination. 
(See Fazer’s Essays in Philosophy, p. 170. McCosh on the 
Divine Government, p. 529, 4th English Edition ; Eneyclo- 
pedia Britannica, art. METAPHYSICS.) 
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siant * “The Materialists are as much traitors to science as ene- 
mies to religion. They ignore all the facts of Mind. This whole depart- 
ment of cognitions is neglected, in arranging their premises The very 
first canon of science is thus neglected, which demands that all facts be 
collated as data. ... . + They find an ultimate matter; only ul- 
timate, however, owing to the limited power of the microscope. : 
By such unscientific methods, these scientific men, whose names are now 
‘so famous, have imposed upon the unlearned and credulous.” (Dr. How- 
ARD Crossy. Preface to the Great Problem, by “t ohn R. Leifchild. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1872.) 


We turn again to Chambers’ Encyclopedia : 


“ The words ‘ Cause,’ ‘ Casualty,’ and ‘ Causation,’ although familiar and 
intelligible, in ordinary speech, have given rise to some of the most subtle 
questions in philosophy and theology. Weshall here advert, briefly, to 
the chief meaning of these terms ; and, in so doing, we shall indicate the 
disputes which have arisen in connection with them. . . . . [This is 
done, and the author proceeds.]| . . . . . When, however, we aim 
at strict accuracy, as in the investigations of science, we must not be con- 
tent with singling out the one turnizz event, but must enumerate every- 
thing that is necessary to the result. A scientific Cause is the full assem- 
blage of conditions failing any one of which, the effect would not happen. 

Peet The effect cannot be adequately accounted for, without 
adverting to every one of those conditions; and it is, therefore, the sum- 
total of them that is rightly described as the Cause j 
Taking this complete view of Causation, it is found that every event that 
happens i is the sequel to some previous ‘event, in whose absence it would 
not have been, but which, being present, it is sure to occur. Between 
the phenomena existing at any instant, and the phenomena existing at 
the succeeding instant, there is an invariable order of succession; to cer- 
tain facts, certain facts always do, and, as we believe, will continue to 
succeed. The invariable antecedent is termed the Cause ; the invariable 
consequent, the Effect. . . . . . . The physical philosopher—the 
chemist or physiologist—trusts to the uniformity with which the same 
Cause yields the same Effect ; and if he can find out the true succession, 
in one instance, he is satisfied that the same succession will always hold. 
In the physical sciences, therefore, there is no dispute as to the law of 
Causation itself; the controversies, on that head, occur only in Metaphy- 
sics. It is madeaserious problem by mental philosophers, and also by 
theologians, to determine how we came by the one suitable belief that we 
are said to possess, that every event has, and must have a Cause.” heed 
bers’ Ency.,tit. Cause, Vol. II., p. 691.) . 


In an investigation to ascertain a Cause or Causes, we 
must consider all the Effects supposed to be produced ; and 
these effects will, invariably, be found to be some movement 
of mind or matter, or of both combined. When we perceive 
through our senses, a motion, of any kind, we recognize it as 
an effect of some cause; and where motion ceases, cause 
begins, back and still farther back, on and on into the past, 
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until we come, finally, to a First Cause, effecting a move- 
ment of “something.” This process is not only conceivable, 
but we propose to show, farther on, that it is ascertainable. 


We have already stated our conception of diminishing 
the quantity of matter ; and can we not, now, on the other 
hand, imagine an amplification of it, from the addition of 
another planet in our solar system, to the filling of all the 
recognizable realms of matter with a solid bodyt: Ithough it 


might a “ wreck of worlds 6” *Might not such a mass 
be conceived as the nucleus or “ pole star” of a new and 
larger realm ? * 


Although the mind may be bewildered, is it wholly lost in 
its efforts to fix limits to matter ? We can certainly take in’ 
the idea of myriads of stars, visible to the naked eye ; then 
of other myriads, visible only through the telescope ; then, 
of other calculated myriads farther on ; then, of other imag- 
inary myriads, beyond all these ; and, yet, has not the last 
conception a limit as well defined as the first ? Let the im- 
agination wander whithersoever it will ; let it go on grasping 
myriads upon myriads; and does it not come, at last, to 
a conception of emptiness farther on? Outside of these 
forms, is there anything by which space or distance can be 
recognized ? Must it not be one universal and indefinable 
BEYOND ? 


Thus we approach the idea of Infinite Extension, which 
we think we are entitled to entertain and reason about, with 
the same confidence that we discuss measured intervals, as a 
yard or amile. Others maintain that the word “infinite ” 
is only a name for a mere negative. Sir William Hamilton 
again goes sO far as to say that ‘‘ the Infinite and the Abso- 
lute are only the names for two counter imbecilities of the 
human mind, transmuted into properties of the nature of 
things—of two subjective negatives converted into objective 
affirmatives.” (Discussions, p. 21.) Chambers’ Encyclope- 
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dia, which quotes this passage, (vol. V., p. 573), adds these 


observations : 


“The machinery of infinite quantities plays a large part in the opera- 
tions of the higher mathematics, and is introduced in order to compare 
two things naturally incommensurate Thus, in estimating the area of 
a curved surface, such as a circle, in straight lined spaces, such as square 
inches, the difficulty was got over by a sort of friction, namely, by sup- 
posing the circle to be inscribed by a right lined figure or polygon, of such 
avery great number of sides that they coincide, to all intents and pur- 
poses, with the curved circumference. The coincidence can never be per- 
fect ; but by imagining the sides to be smaller and smaller, and, conse- 
quently, more and more numerous, the difference between the polygon 
and the circle may become less than any assignable quantity, or, as it may 
be said, infinitely little; in fact, as good as nothing; so that the estimate 
of the area of the one will stand for the estimate of the area of the other.” 
(Chambers? Ency., tit. Inrinire, Vol. V., p. 573.) 

Now, if we confine our conceptions to fixing limits to 
the Universe of Matter, and do not attempt to fathom 
Beyond, we are, in no sense, endeavoring to solve a difficult 
problem. It cannot be likened to the “ Squaring of the 
Circle.” 

“ This is one of the grand problems of antiquity, which, unsolved and 
probably unsolvable, continue to occupy, even in the present day, the 


minds of many curious speculators.” (Chambers’ Ency.. tit. QUADRATIVE ; 
tit. QUADRATIVE oF THE OrrcLE; Vol VIII., pp. 41, 42, 42.) 


These are interesting articles. They show almost conclu- 
sively that the Circle cannot be “‘ squared” by any process 
human ingenuity can devise. 

The Karth is an actuality. Opposed to the idea of indefinite 
extension, it is absolute. The universe of matter is likewise 
an actuality : and that too, when opposed to indefinite ex- 
tension, is absolute. Matter is the objective, and indefinite 
extension is the subjective. In this conception, therefore, 
there is only one objective and one affirmative, viz., the uni- 
verse of matter ; and only one subjective and one negative, 
viz., indefinite extension beyond. 

It is impossible to conceive the existence ‘of Matter, with- 
out limits ; and it is equally impossible to conceive bounds 
to the Extension Beyond. 
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Dr. McCosh has something to say in this connection : 


“The imagination can add and add: so far, we have the immense, the 
indefinite. ‘Chus, in respect of time, it can add millions of years or ages 
to millions of years and ages. In respect of extension, it can add millions 
and billions and trillions of leagues to millions and billions and trillions of 
leagues, and then multiply the results by each other, millions of billions 
of trillions of times. But when it has finished this process, it has not in- 
finity : it has merely immensity. If, when we had gone thus far, time 
and space ceased, we should still have the finite—a very wide finite, no 
doubt, but not the infinite. But it isa law of the mind that, when we have 
gone thus far, we are necessitated to believe that existence does not stop 
there, nay, to believe that, to whatever other point we might go, there 
must be something beyond. Suppose we were carried to such a point, 
would we not stretch out our hand, confidently believing that there is a 
space beyond, or that, if our hand be stayed, it must be by body occupy- 
ing space? We are necessitated to believe that, after we have gone thus 
far, we are not at the outer edge of the univere of being—nay, though we 
were to multiply this distance by itself} and this by itself ten thousand 
millions of times, till the imagination felt itself dizzy, still, after we have 
reached this point, we are constrained to believe that there must be some- 
thing beyond. This seems to me to be the very law of the mind in refer- 
ence to infinity: not only can it not set limits to existence, it is con- 
strained to believe that there are no limits. ‘Ifthe mind,’ says John Foster, 
‘were to arrive at the solemn ridge of mountains which we may fancy to 
bound creation, it would eagerly ask: Why no farther? What is be- 
yond?” (Christianity and Positi vism, pp. 133, 184.) 


While we bow before such a profound thinker, we are con- 
strained to confidently affirm: What is Beyond is not mat- 
ter, nor any physical accompaniment of matter, but the Mind 
of an Intelligent First Cause. Compute and estimate the 
sum of matter as you may, there is Intelligence and Spirit 
beyond. You can conceive a limit to the total of the Mate- 
rial, but cannot fathom what lies “‘ outside” of it. ‘“ Mind” 
encloses the Universe of “‘ Matter ;” else, there is no intelli- 
gent causation. (See post, Division VI.) 


Tyndall attempts, in-his Lecture on the “ Constitution of 
Nature,” to define Space. We think of it as distance from 
one object to another. In this sense it is conceivable. But 
when we once conceive a totality of the material, we are 
powerless to conceive the extent of the immaterial which lies 
Beyond. He begins his Lecture with these observations : 


“We cannot think of space as finite; for, whenever we erect a bound- 
ary, We are compelled to think of space as existing beyond that boundary. 
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Thus by the incessant dissolution of limits we arrive at a more or less 
adequate idea of the infinity of space. But though compelled to think of 
space as unbounded, there is no mental necessity to compel us to think of 
it either as filled or as empty ; whether it is filled or empty must be de- 
cided by experiment and observation. That it is not entirely void, the 
starry heavens declare; but the question still remains: Are the stars 
themselves hung iz vacuo? Are the vast regions which surround them, 
and across which their light is propagated, absolutely empty ?” (Frag- 
ments of Science, p. 9.) 


He then speaks of Ether as ‘‘ the name given to the inter- 
stellar medium,” already quoted ; but we here reproduce the 
quotation : 


“ The notion of this medium must not be considered as a vague or fan- 
ciful conception on the part of the scientific man. Of its reality most of 
them are as convinced as they are of the existence of the sun and moon. 
The luminiferous ether has definite mechanical properties. It is almost in- 
finitely more attenuated than any known gas; but its properties are those 
of a solid rather than of a gas. It resembles jelly rather than air. A body 
thus constituted may have its boundaries ; but, although the ether may not 
be co-extensive with space, we, at all events, know that it extends as far 
as the most visible stars. In fact, it is the vehicle of their light, and 
without it they could not be seen. This all-pervading substance takes up 
their molecular tremors, and conveys them, with inconceivable rapidity 
to our organs of vision. It is the transported shiver of bodies, countless 
millions of miles distant, which translates itself, in human consciousness, in- 
to the splendor of the firmament at night.” (Fragments of Science, p. 10.) 


He proceeds : 


“Tf the ether have a boundary, masses of ponderable matter might be 
conceived to exist beyond it, but they could emit no light. Beyond the 
ether, dark suns might burn there, under proper conditions ; combustion 
might be carried on; fuel might consume unseen ; and metals be heated to 
fusion in invisible fires. (Ibid, p 10.) 

These words ‘ proper conditions ” are like the “ certain con- 
ditions” employed by Huxley, concerning which Dr. McCosh 
says: ‘We must not let these words slip in so quietly ;” 
and then proceeds to show that they are unscientifically vague 
and unmeaning. They are the subterfuges of men of science 
when bothered. (See Christianity and Positivism, p. 22. 
See, also, Division VI., where we dwell on Matter and Phy- 
sical Forces.) Tyndall has been a great help in our investi- 
gations. We adopt many of his facts ; but we deduce from 
them, in some instances, different conclusions. We class 
him among our very best witnesses on questions of science. 


“A body, moreover, once heated there, would continue forever heated ; 
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a sun or planet, once molten, would continue forever molten. For, the 
loss of heat being simply the abstraction of molecular motion by the ether, 
where this medium is absent no cooling could occur, A sentient being, 
on approaching a heated body in this region, would be conscious of no aug- 
mentation of temperature. The gradations of warmth dependent on the 
laws of radiation would not exist, and actual contact would first reveal 
the heat of an extra ethereal sun.” (Ibid, p. 10.) 


He then gives an illustration, which see ; and proceeds : 


“ As far as our knowledge of space extends, we are to conceive it as the 
holder of the luminiferous ether, through which are interspersed, at enor- 
mous distances apart, the ponderous nuclei of the stars.” (Ibid, p. 11.) 


We think he has not here exercised his usual caution in 
his use of the term ‘‘space.”” Let us hear him further : 


“ Having thus obtained a general view of the present condition of space, 
and of the bodies contained in it, we may_inquire whether things were so 
created at the beginning. Was space furnished at once, by the fiat of 
Omnipotence, with these burning orbs? To this question the man of 
science, if he confine himself within his own limits, will give no answer, 
though it must be remarked that in the formation of an opinion he has 
better materials to guide him than any body else. He can clearly show, 
however, that the present state of things may be derivative. He can even 
assign reasons which render probable its derivative origin—that it was 
not originally what it now is.” (bid, pp. 11, 12.) 

In all this, we find no reasoning calculated to alter or im- 
pair our conclusion that space can only be measured by a 
conception of the presence of matter, and that, outside of 
matter and space, there is something immaterial and, conse- 
quently, supernatural. This conalusion is inevitable, or the 
law of cause and effect, carried to its ultimate limits, must 


be entirely ignored. 


Assuming that we can conceive all matter to have had a 
beginning, we cannot conceive this of a preéxisting power. 
For, when we assume nothing to be in existence but this 
power, we must likewise assume an absence of Time; be- 
cause time, like space, can only be measured by matter. 
Time cannot be conceived to exist without the presence of 
matter ; nor Without forms of matter. If the atoms of mat- ~ 
ter were primarily dispersed or diffused as we have described, 
there could not have been, during that condition of matter, 
any such thing as time. It was the creation of matter, then, 
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or the formation of it into material bodies, that constituted 
the beginning of time. (See post, Division V1.) 


If, therefore, there was behind matter, or forms of matter, 
no time ; and if a creative or formative power existed before 
time began, this power had no beginning ; it must have been 
“from all eternity ;” for it is proper to say: What is not of 
Time is of Eternity. Time is the antithesis of Eternity. If 
the ‘‘ work of creation”? was begun yesterday, what preceded 
yesterday was eternity ; and what zmmediately (so to speak) 
preceded yesterday, was eternity just the same. Until yes- 
terday there was no beginning of years. What are now 
flippantly rolled from the tongue, as ‘ countless ages” and 
“immense periods,” then and not till then had their com- 
mencement. 


Suppose one of the most minute of living organisms, dis- 
cernable to man, only under a microscope of the highest 
power, should possess mental faculties akin to those ascribed 
to man ; the range of thought of this animate atom would 
not necessarily be limited to the little drop of liquid which 
constitutes its world. Its mind would be capable of con- 
ceiving a universe, as extended as we can conceive, and it 
would, ultimately, find, as we do, Indefinite Extension, 
BEYOND. A conceived sum of totality of matter by man, 
is to Infinite Intelligence, (if there be one,) somewhat, as this 
living atom is tous. The adult man, six feet in height, is no 
more an arbitrary or necessary standard of size to living or- 
ganisms, in the Divine Government, (if there be one,) than 
the smallest atom revealed to man under the microscope or 
imagined by him in the Atomic Theory, is a standard of bulk 
to human intelligence. (See post, Division VI.) The mo- 
ment man reaches a point where he cannot conceive fur- 
ther divisibility to an atom, he must stop; but the Infinite, 
(if there be such an one,) takes up this atom at that very 
point and divides it still further. Our finite conception of 
the Infinite is necessarily limited ; but our idea of an Infin- 
‘ite presupposes a conception, in the Infinite, beyond our 
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comprehension. We must stop somewhere ; and the Infinite 
takes up the conception where we are obliged to drop it. 

On the other hand, suppose this living atom should be re- 
duced, in its reasoning faculties, to a degree compared, as to 
bulk, with man. Then, this living atom would necessarily 
be confined, in its conceptions of the universe, to the liquid 
drop in which it dwells and to its visible or tangible sur- 
roundings, which, to it, might not go beyord a cubic inch. 
Still, its conception of there being something Beyond would 
be as perfect as the conception of what man is able to form 
as to that which lies beyond the confines of his conception of 
a totality of matter. There is always, to man, something 
farther on ; and so, with the smallest organism, there is 
something owtside of what it is capable of conceiving ; but, 
to it, as to man, there is an ultimate conception of. Intelli- 
gence, and not of matter, indefinitely extended Beyond. To 
either the higher or the lower of these organisms, man or 
monad, there is a conceivable limit to matter, and an incon- 
ceivable extension to Intelligence, outside of matter. In either 
case, there would be a limit to matter; and, in either case, 
no limit to Intelligence. Rat 

In a subsequent Chapter, (Division VI., Subdivision 9,) 
in which we will dwell, at length, on the “ Reasoning Power 
of the Lower Animals,” this idea will be more fully treated. 
‘* Mind in Nature” is not confined to man. We shall at- 
tempt to show that Intelligence, if not moral responsibility, 
is part of the nature of all animal organisms. 

In either case, the limit of intelligence, whether in man, 
or in the minutest living organism, is confined to the measure 
furnished by time and space, which limit the idea of the tem- 
poral and limitable, while the idea of the eternal and illimita- 
ble immediately precedes it without power to fix its duration 
or extent. From ‘the beginning,” that is, from the com- 
mencement of motion, either to mind or matter, what may 
have been designated as Now presupposes what may be de- 
signated as Before ; and what may have been designated ag 
Here, presupposes what may be designated as Beyond. 
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4. NavGurt But THE CONCEIVABLE IS SUSCEPTIBLE 
OF PRooF. 


When a thing or an idea is conceivable, it is almost super- 
fluous to say that it does not follow, from that circumstance 
alone, that it is a fact or a truth. And this reasoning applies 
as well to our own conceptions as to those of the Doubter. 
Nothing is gained, on either side, by such reflections, except 
this: We are made to understand that if we cannot conceive 
the non-existence of matter, we cannot comprehend the idea 
of its creation ; and if we cannot conceive that matter was 
a pure creation, simply ‘‘ spoken” into existence by a Su- 
preme Intelligence, then what is popularly known as Natural 
Theology would be an incomprehensible study. 

We see this. Sir William Hamilton sawit. He displayed 
great ability when he selected this as the ground on which 
the decisive intellectual battle was to be fought out. If 
there is a defective link in the chain, it is to be found here. 
If we are not convinced that we can conceive the non-exist- 
ence of matter, the whole argument is weak ; for, what can- 
not be conceived is not susceptible of proof. Our own mind 
is clear that we can conceive it ; and ye who cannot, from 
our reasoning, form such a conception, should =" HALT 
HERE 3% and seek to clear this matter up in your own 
way, before you proceed any further. But let us hope that 
we have made it clear that you can. We must assume that 
we have, to some minds at least, or abandon the argument, 
and leave all to accept it, as most Christian Churches do, on 


Faith*alone ; because the Bible so teaches in any pare- 


graphs like these : 


“ Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of Gop; so that things which are seen were not made of things 
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which do agivicnas (Heb. xi. 3.) “ All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made.” (John i. 3.) Of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things.” (Rom. xi. 36.) 

Let it be understood that we do not give these quotations 
as proofs to be accepted by the Doubter. They are thrown 
in here, out of respect for that large class of persons who 
do not require any thing more than what they unhesitatingly 
accept as a sufficient written revelation of God’s existence 
and of his acts. We give them, because we are not willing 
to hazard, with such minds, an alternative which they cannot 
accept as conclusive. Be it far from us that we should leave 
them without a ready solution of what to them may be a 
difficulty, while others may be able to perceive it clearly. 


In another connection we will endeavor to show that it is 
as much an absolute impossibility to conceive that matter 
was co-eternal with God, if there is a God, as it is to conceive 
a thing to be and not to be at the same time. (See post, 
Div. I., Sub. 10.) Such a mental contradiction cannot be re- 
conciled by any process of reasoning, whatever, however 
subtle it may be. The bare statement of such a proposition 
at once carries its own 4 n upon its very face. 


“Tf God be not the Creator of substance ex nihilo, as well as the former 
of worlds and of things, he cannot be absolutely sovereign. 
On every hand he would be limited and conditioned by the self existent 
qualities of pre-existent substance, and their endless consequences.” 
(Commentary on Confession of Faith, by Dr. A. A. Hodge, p. 116.) 
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5. Rutes oF EVIDENCE. 


We have, thus far, only hypothetically stated the proposi- 
tion that all matter had a beginning ; that it was created by 
a preéxisting power ; and that this power was intelligent. 
And the question now arises:—Can this idea be rescued 
from the domain of conjecture, and established as Fact. 


To establish a fact is to prove it ; and Proof is the result 
of Evidence. 


All theories are built up on Evidence. It is employed in 
every science. Every logical conclusion is deduced from 
facts ; and the accuracy of results, in an investigation, de- 
pends entirely on the competency and the sufficiency of the 
evidence by which the facts are sought to be established. 

There are certain well recognized rules regulating the com- 
petency and sufficiency of evidence to which it will be well 
to advert at the outset. These rules, resulting from long 
experience, and perfected by reason, have been adopted in 
Courts of Justice ; are generally received as reliable, and cov- 
er a wide range of investigation ; not only pertaining, direct- 
ly, to mankind, in their dealings with and conduct towards their 
fellows ; but, indirectly, to all phenomena in nature, and 
to all things embraced in the sciences and the arts. 


Many able treatises on the ‘ Law of Evidence” have been 
written by eminent jurists, among whom it is sufficient to re- 
fer to Mr. Greenleaf, whose work may be found in almost any 
law library. (‘‘A Treatise on the Law of Evidence, by 
Simon Greenleaf, LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Law, in 
Harvard University, in 3 volumes. Boston: Charles C. Lit- 
tle & James Brown,” several editions. 1850.) Let us con- 
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sult such authors, to the end that we may invoke no rules of — 
evidence not approved by mankind, ai large, in all civilized 
nations, where courts of justice are established. 


If the Doubter should be charged with a violation of law, 
he would, when innocent, object to any evidence not sanc- 
tioned by these rules. If he sought redress for any wrong 
committed against his character, person or property, he would 
deem it unjust not to allow these rules to control. He is 
content to be governed by them, not from custom, nor sim- 
ply because they are the “law of the land,” but because his 
best judgment tells him that they are so far the “ perfection 
of reason” that he can devise nothing better. 


When evidence is employed to prove a fact, the fact proven 
is established, either by 


1st. Demonstration, 
2d. Intuition, or 
3rd. Circumstances. 


Demonstration is the highest degree of proof; and ex- 
cludes all possibility of error. None but Mathematical truth 
is capable of being thus reduced to absolute certainty. 
(Greenleaf, § 1.) Two and two make four; and nothing 
can make them more nor less ; not even a miracle. 


In a foot note to §1, Mr. Greenleaf refers to ‘“‘ Gambier’s 
Guide to the Study of Moral Evidence,” p. 121: 


ven of Mathematical truths, this writer justly remarks, that though 
capable of demonstration, they are admitted by most men solely on the 
mora] evidence of general notoriety. For most men are neither able 
themselves to understand mathematical demonstrations, nor have they, 
ordinarily, for their truth, the testimony of those who do understand 
them ; but, finding them generally believed in the world, they also believe 
them. Their belief is afterwards confirmed by experience ; for, whenever 
there is occasion to apply them, they are found to lead to just conclu- 
sions.” (Ib., 196.) 


Intuition discovers the truth, immediately, without the in- 
tervention of argument or reasoning. The mind perceives 
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the agreement or disagreement of two ideas, or the truth of 
things, the moment they are presented. If the fact suppo- 
sed to be intuitively known is not disputed nor doubted, it is 
established. But if its existence admits of argument, then 
it must be sustained or disproved by ‘‘ Circumstances.” (See 
Webster's Dictionary. Intuition. INTUITIVE.) 


“There are certain truths which the mind perceives to be true, imme- 
diately, without proof or testimony. Such are the axioms of geometry 
No man needs to have it proved to him that the part of a thing is less 
than the whole; or that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two given points. It is an intuitive truth that “nothing” cannot bea 
cause ; that every effect must have a cause. This conviction is not found- 
ed on experience ; because experience is, of necessity, limited. And the 
experience is not merely that an effect which we or other men have ob- 
served has had a cause; but that, in the nature of things, there can be no ef- 
fect without an adequate cause. This conviction is said to be an innate 
truth, not because the child is born with it, so that it is included in its infant 
consciousness, nor because the abstract principle is laid up in the mind, but 
simply because such is the nature of the mind, that it cannot but see these 
things to be true. As we are born with the sense of touch and sight, and 
take cognizance of their appropriate objects as soon as they are presented ; 
so we are born with the intellectual faculty of perceiving those primary 
truths as soon as they are presented.” (Systematic Theology, by Dr. 
Charles Hodge, Vol. I, p. 192.) 


Circumstances depend on moral evidence alone ; by which 
is meant all evidence, whatever, not obtained either from de- 
monstration or intuition. ((reenlea/, § 1.) 


In either case, the object of the proof is to convince us ; 
so that our minds will be put at rest concerning the particu- 
lar fact sought to be established. If susceptible of Mathe- 
matical Demonstration, the conviction is absolute, the result 
is certain, If, on the other hand, we are convinced by Intui- 
tion, or even from Circumstances, we will be none the less 
satisfied. The conviction will put our minds at rest, and we 
will be prepared to accept the fact as established ; the same 


in the one case, as we would be in either of the others. 


“In the ordinary affairs of life we do not require demonstrative evi- 
dence ; for, it is not consistent with the nature of the subject; and to 
insist upon it would be unreasonable and absurd. The most that can be 
said of such things, is, that there is no reasonable doubt concerning them. 
The true question, therefore, in investigations of fact, is not, whether it is 
possible the testimony may be false ; but whether there is sufficient proba- 
bility of its truth ; that is, whether the facts are shown by competent and 
satisfactory evidence.” (Greenleaf, § 1.) 
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Let us illustrate this, by the statement of an, ‘‘ extreme 
case” :—Suppose you should enclose a plot of ground with a 
wall of solid masonry, 20 feet high and 2 feet thick ; built 
upon a natural foundation of granite rock underlying the 
whole plot. Suppose you covered the enclosure with iron 
bars 2 inches in diameter and only 2 inches apart, with their 
ends extending through the walls and firmly embedded in 
the masonry, 5 feet from the top; suppose the sides, the 
bottom and the top were all without door or other opening ; 
suppose the ingenuity of man could not think of any possi- 
ble way by which a horse, with his well known habits and 
powers, could enter this enclosure ; suppose you and many 
other sane persons, generally reputed to be credible, upon 
examining the enclosure over night, saw the ground both in- 
side and outside smooth and free from tracks, with a light cov- 
ering of snow lately fallen ; and then, suppose, on the morn- 
ing of the day following, you all found the snow and soil, in- 
side, trampled, as if by hoofs of horses, and containing what 
appeared to be other unmistakeable signs of the recent pres- 
ence of horses there ; while, outside, there were no tracks 
nor marks of either man or beast, except the tracks made by 
yourselves, when you looked inside, the night before :— 
Would the apparent impossibility of horses entering, or of 
their leaving after being once inside, deter you from enter- 
taining the belief that horses, although then absent, had ac- 
tually been there ? Conjure the seeming physical impossi- 
bility into any phase the surrounding circumstances might 
suggest, and you still have the incontestable fact, that ani- 
mals resembling horses have really been within the enclosure. 
That you are wholly unable to account for what is there per- 
fectly evident, has nothing to do with it. The presence 
upon the ground of the foot prints, and ‘ droppings,” and, 
upon the walls, of the hair and frothy saliva, among other signs 
less noticeable but none the less sure, all contribute evidence 
sufficiently satisfactory to your mind to prevent you from 
arriving at any other conclusion than that horses have been 
there. How they got in or out is another inquiry ; and, 
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your being unable to answer it, does not alter the fact of 
their presence, inside, during the preceding night. 


Again :—Suppose a score of witnesses should swear in a 
Trial at Law that they saw a man, on the side walk, in a city, 
let go a 100 pound iron ball, and that it struck and killed a man 
who was leaning over the parapet of an adjoining building, 
50 feet high, you would say the whole 20 were deceived, de- 
luded or perjured ; and you would so judge because they, sev- 
erally and collectively, ignored or defied the law of gravita- 
tion ; for you would know, by this well known law, that the 
ball when let go would descend to the earth and not ascend 
to the parapet of the building, whether the holder simply let 
it 0 or endeavored to project it that height. So, when any 
man attempts to swear to an alleged fact contrary to what 
you understand to be a Law of Nature, or contrary to any 
ascertained scientific fact, you unhestatingly brand him as a 
liar or lunatic. Even the unlettered “rustic” has sufficient 
intelligence to pronounce the same judgment. And, yet, 
some one might be found who would disagree with both 
you and the rustic, and undertake to show that it was pos- 
sible for the ball fits let go, to ascend and strike the fatal 
blow. An entire Treatise might be written to prove how it 
was possible, followed by arguments of its probability, and, 
still further, of its certainty. For example: “ The 20 men 
swear they saw the ball let go by the man below ; saw it as- 
cend and strike the man above ; and saw him fall. The man 
is found dead on the roof with a contused wound resembling 
that which might be reasonably expected to result from such 
a blow by sucha ball. The ball is found upon the roof, im- 
mediately after the fatal blow, stained with blood ; and other 
circumstances, such as the relative positions of the ball and 
the man killed, and the appearance of both, corroborate the 
theory that this blow was the cause of the death. The law 
of gravitation might have been overcome by a meteoric stone 
passing, unperceived, directly over the man on the roof, and 
possessing magnetic power sufficient to draw the ball up with 
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great force, at the instant it was let go by the man on the 
sidewalk.” And this theory might be elaborated by inge- 
nious processes of reasoning until doubts arose as to 
whether the death had really been caused, as at first sup- 
posed, by a blow from a bludgeon found in the hands 
of a living person on the roof when the dead man was 
there first discovered. The living man with the bludgeon 
stained with blood, and the ball stained in like manner, 
accompanied by the 20 oaths that it was, a moment before, 
in the hands of a man on the sidewalk, would furnish “ cir- 
cumstances,” pro and con, from which it must be judged 
whether the blow was given by ball or bludgeon. On the 
presentation of such an alternative we would, in the absence 
of any other proofs, say that the death was caused by the 
bludgeon,—because this would be more probable than that 
the law of gravitation was overcome by the cause assigned. 
The fact that the ball was found on the roof, stained with 
blood, and that 20 witnesses swore they saw it let go and as- | 
cend as described, would find its solution in the supposition 
that the ball reached the roof and was thus stained by 
some other means, and that the 20 witnesses were either 
false or insane. The law of gravitation would prevail, and 
the meteoric theory would be set aside ; and this, too, whether 
a motive, sane Or insane, in the man who held the bludgeon, 
could be found or not. 


“By competent evidence, is meant that which the very nature of the 
thing to be proved requires, as the fit and appropriate proof in the par- 
ticular case.” (Greenleaf, § 2.) 

“ By satisfactory evidence, which is sometimes called sufficient evidence, 
is intended that amount of proof, which ordinarily satisfies an unpreju- 
diced mind, beyond reasonable doubt. ‘The circumstances which will 
amount to this degree of proof can never be previously defined ; the only 
legal test to which they are susceptible, is their sufficiency to satisfy the 
conscience of a common man; and so to convince him, that he would 
venture to act upon that conviction, in matters of the highest concern 
and importance to his own interest.” (Jbid.) | 

“ 1t is assumed, on the authority of approved writers, that all that men 
know is referable, in a philosophical view, to perception and reflection. 
But, in fact, the knowledge acquired by an individual, through his own 
perception and reflection, is but a small part of what he possesses ; much 
of what we are content to regard and act upon as knowledge, having been 
acquired through the perception of others. It is not easy to conceive . 
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. . . [that man is constituted] to believe only upon his own per- 
sonal experience; since, in that case, the world could neither be governed 
nor improved; and society must remain in the state in which it was left 
by the first generation of men. On the contrary, during the period of 
childhood, we believe, implicitly, almost all that is told us; and thus are 
furnished with information, which we could not otherwise obtain; but 
which is necessary, at the time, for our present protection, or as the 
means of future improvement. This disposition to believe, may be termed 
instinctive. At an early period, however, we begin to find that, of the 
things told us, some are not true: and thus our implicit reliance on the 
testimony of others is weakened ; first, in regard to particular things, in 
which we have been deceived ; then, in regard to persons, whose falsehood 
we have detected ; and, as these instances multiply upon us, we gradually 
become more and more distrustful of such statements, and learn, by ex- 
perience, the necessity of testing them by certai: rules. Thus, as our 
ability to obtain knowledge, by other means, increases, our instinctive re- 
liance on testimony diminishes, by yielding to a more rational belief.” 
(1b. $7.) : 

“Tt is true, that in receiving the knowledge of facts from the testimony 
of others, we are much influenced by their accordance with facts pre- 
viously known or believed; and this constitutes what is termed their 
probability. Statements, thus probable, are received upon evidence much 
less cogent than we require for the belief of those which do not accord 
with our previous knowledge. But while these statements are more 
readily received, and justly relied upon, we should beware of unduly dis- » 
trusting all others. While unbounded credulity is the attribute of weak 
minds, which seldom think or reason at all,. . . . . unlimited scepti- 
cism belongs only to those who make their own knowledge and observa- 
tion the exclusive standard of probability. Thus, the King of Siam re- 
jected the testimony of the Dutch ambassador, that, in his country, 
water was sometimes congealed into a solid mass ; for it was utterly con- 
trary to his own experience.” (Jb. §8.) 


From the nature of the subject. the existence of a Great 
First Cause cannot be demonstrated by the use of mathema- 
tics ; nor need we claim that it can be certainly known by 
Intuition, although this is confidently asserted by very 
many. (See Outlines of Theology, by Dr. A. A: Hodge, for 
the celebrated argument of Dr. Adam Clark, p. — ; also, 
M. Cousin’s Elements of Psychology, p. 374.) 

It follows, then, that the only kind of evidence, by which 
we may properly seek to prove it as matter of fact, is Cir- 
cumstantial. 

Farther on, in appropriate-places, we will add to these in- 
troductory observations other Rules of Evidence, together 
with some Legal Maxims ; and we will point out their appli- 
cation, whenever, throughout the work, we have occasion to 
invoke the authority of any of them. 
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6. SIMPLIFICATION OF PROOFS. 


The principal arguments by which the Being of a God, as 
a self-existent and intelligent First Cause, is sought to be 
maintained, independently of the Bible, may be thus stated : 


1. “ The a priori argument, which seeks to demonstrate the being of a - 
God from certain first principles involved in the essential laws of human 
intelligence. 

2. “The cosmological argument, or that one which proceeds after the 
a posteriori fashion, from the present existence of the world as an effect, 
to the necessary existence of some ultimate and eternal first cause. 

3. “ The Wkeological argument, or that argument which, from the eyi- 
dence of design in the creation, seeks to establish the fact, that the great 
self-existent first cause of all things is an intelligent and voluntary per- 
sonal spirit. 

4, “The moral argument, or that argument which, from a consideration 
of the phenomena of conscience in the human heart, seeks to establish the 
fact that the self-existent Creator is also the righteous moral governor of 
the world. This argument includes the consideradion of the universal 
feeling of dependence common to all men, which, together with conscience, 
constitutes the religious sentiment. 

5. “ The historical argument, which includes—(1.) The evident provi- 
dential presence of God in the history of the human race. (2.} The evi- ~ 
dence afforded by history that the human race is not eternal; and, there- 
fore, not an infinite succession of individuals; but created. (3.) The 
universal consent of all men to the fact of his existence.” (Outlines of 
Theology, by Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, p. 15. New York: Carter 
& Brothers, 1861.) 


Opposed to these arguments are those which maintain, 
under different forms, the view that what is called “ matter” 
is itself eternal. They are thus classified :— 

1, Atheists, who deny the existence of a God or Supreme 
intelligent Being. (Webster’s Dictionary.) 

2. Pantheists, who affirm that the Universe is God ; that 
all things, taken together as a whole, constitute an absolute 
and all universal being. (JZ0.) 
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3. Materialists, who deny the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances, and maintain that what is called the soul of man, — 
is the result of a particular organization of matter in the 
body. (10.) 

4. Idealists, who hold to the theory that makes every 
thing to consist in “ideas,” (so called,) and deny the actual 
existence of what appear to be material bodies. (J0.) 


5. Positivists, or followers of Auguste Comte, a French- 
man, (born about 1795, died in 1857,) who is the founder of 
what is known as the “ Positive Philosophy,” and whose ad- 
mirers claim that he is the Bacon of the 19th century. The 
central or governing doctrine of this school may be thus 
briefly stated : “The race, (like the individual,) necessarily 
passes through three intellectual stages—1. The theological, 
in which a supernatural origin is sought for all phenomena, 
and the Deus ex machina is the only explanation of events ; 
2. The metaphysical, in which the sensuously supernatural is 
set aside as incredible, and an effort is made to demonstrate 
the existence of ‘abstract forces or entities supposed to in- 
here in various substances, and capable of engendering phe- 
nomena,’ 3. The positive, in which the mind affirms the fu- 
tility both of theological and metaphysical inquiries, aban- 
dons all vain search after the causes and essences of things, 
‘restricts itself to the observation and classification of pheno- 
mena, and to the discovery of the invariable relations of 
succession and similitude which things bear to each other ; 
in a word, to the discovery of the laws of phenomena,’” - 
(Chambers’ Ency., tit. Comrn. Vol. IIL, p. 168.) 


“This last is the stage at which Comte conceives Europe to have ar- 
rived. Theology and metaphysics are alleged to be in their dotage, and 
all the anarchy of modern life to arise from the presence of these disturb- 
ing elements. ‘To deliver us from their hurtful influence, Comte employs 
the principles of positivism to organize a new social doctrine, which shall 
embrace-the entire wants of man as an intellectual and emotional being. 
Comte thus aims at not only being the founder of a new philosephy, but 
also of a new religion, and has even assumed the title of Fondatewr de la 
Religion de ? Humanite. His views, which are very original and compre- 
hensive have excited much attention among thinkers in France, England 
and Germany, and obtained not a few ardent adherents.” (Jbid.) 
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We here reproduce what Dr. McCosh says of M. Comte :-— 


The whole school which I am opposing are defenders of the Doctrine of 
Nescience. It is called Nescience, in so far as it holds that man knows 
nothing, and can know nothing of the nature of things ; and Nihilism, in- 
asmuch as it is averred that there can be nothing known. It is acknow- 
ledged that we are cognizant of appearances ; but, then, [that] we do not 
and can never know whether these correspond to realities. These doc- 
trines are commonly attributed to M. Comte.” (Christianity and Posi- 
tivism, by Dr. McCosh, p. 116.) 

Dr. Charles Hodge, in his Systematic Theology, gives, with 
much detail and clearness, the technical divisions of the 
argument, on both sides, as it now stands. He treats Theo- 
logy as a Science ; and, in a chapter on Method, (p. 1,) he 
shows that there is a Theological, a Speculative, a Mystical, 
and an Inductive method. He explains each with consum- 
mate ability ; but, for reasons which will presently appear, 
we will omit further reference to these several methods, for 
the present. Meantime, some readers may, with profit, im- 


mediately refer to that able treatise. 


It is not essential that the outlines of these arguments, 
pro and con, should be given with more technical accuracy, 
nor with greater fulness. Our object in stating them is for 
the purpose of fixing the mind, for the moment, on the gen- 
eral subject, by a rapid glance over the field occupied in the 
discussion by most theologians, metaphysicians and specu- 
lative philosophers ; and not with any intent to review them 
in detail. Technical nomenclature and numerous subdivi- 
sions, while suited, perhaps, to scientific or metaphysical 
treatises, are calculated, in a popular discussion, to compel 
the mind to follow the argument so closely, that it becomes 
wearied ; and there is danger that the “ thread” and the con-. 
sequent effect of the reasoning may be lost. We are, at this 
stage of our argument, only seeking to prove, by competent 
and satisfactory evidence, our initial point, viz.: the naked 
proposition that matter had a beginning ; that it was created 
by a preéxisting power. Believing that one comprehensive 
and sufficient argument is enough, we will, without giving it 
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a name, select that one which we deem conclusive ; and not 
encumber ourselves with others, wliich, although of great 
strength, may tend to lessen our apprehension of the one we 
have chosen. 


The fundamental question, the Initial Inquiry, at the bot- 
tom of all these arguments is :—Dip Marrrer HAve A BE- 
GINNING ? For, if it can be shown that matter was caused, 
then all arguments opposed to a self-existing First Cause, are 
overthrown. 
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7. AFFIRMATIVE PRoors. 


Proofs of the being of a God are found in two great prin- 
- ciples underlying the Material Universe and all Physical 
Science, viz. : 


1. Order ; that is, ‘‘ Harmony in Nature.” 


2. Adaptation ; that is, ‘‘ Every thing Serves an End.” 
(See post Division VI.) 


These are exhibited in the structure of all organic or liv- 
ing things ; every plant and every animal. They also ac- 
company inorganic or lifeless objects. They meet in the exis- 
tence and combination of the elements, and in the formation 
of every mineral substance. The animal, vegetable, min- 
eral and gasseous kingdoms, whether considered separately 
or collectively, display order in their arrangement and mani- 
festations, and are adapted to certain ends. (Sée Typical 
Forms and Special Ends of Creation, By Dr. James McCosh, 
assisted by Dr. George Dickie, p. 1. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1867.) 

Does any one doubt these statements ? Modern science, 
based on the investigations of the Chemist, the Astronomer, 
the Geologist, the Anatomist, the Microscopist and the Nat- 
uralist, whether Infidel or Believer, all unite, without excep- 
tion, so far as we can learn, in testifying that what we call 
nature displays, in f2&” ALL “e-¥ its details, a well defined 
order, and an adaptation to particular ends. 


The only mooted ‘‘ exceptions” brought under discussion 
are certain undeveloped members in animals and animal or- 
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ganisms designated “‘ rudimentary parts.” Were these more 
numerous and noticeable ; and were it impossible to find in 
them any reference to the principle of Adaptation, which we 
deny, we still have in their growth and structure the princi- 
ple of Order conspicuously developed. In any view the ex- 
ceptions if they exist are of the character of those which are 
said to “‘ prove the rule.” 

Those who dispute the universality of Order and Adapta- 
tion in Nature, are bound to point out some particular or 
particulars in which these qualities are not observable ; and 
_ they must meet this ‘issue squarely ; not by a profusion of 
words ; but by a precise specification of definite instances. 
In the present advancement of Science, it may be confident- 
ly asserted that not a single instance can be specified. 

To enforce this view, more strongly, we will quote a little 
of what has been said on this branch of the subject, by a 
few. representative men, whose opinions, so far as they relate 
to the isolated fact of there being harmony in all the forms 
and manifestations of matter, are shared by all writers, on 
this and kindred branches, from Plato, who flourished about 
2300 years ago, down to the great minds of the present day. 


“ There are some things of which Courts of Justice will, of themselves, 
take notice without proof. . . . . It is not necessary to prove things 
which must have happened ‘according to the ordinary course of nature ; 
nor to prove the course of time, or of the heavenly bodies; nor, the ordi- 
nary public fasts and festivals ; nor the coincidence of days of the week 
with days of the month; nor, the meaning of words in the vernacular 
language ; nor, the legal weights and measures ; nor, any matter of public 
history, aifecting the whole people. . . . . Infine, Courts wiil gener- 
ally, take notice of whatever ought to be generally known within the lim- 
its of their jurisdiction. In all these, and the like cases, where the mem- 
ory of the Judge is at fault, he resorts to such documents [or books] of 
reference as may be at hand, and he may deem worthy of confidence.” 
(Greenleaf’s Evidence, § 6.) 


In a Court of Justice a litigant would be allowed to refer 
to published volumes containing the researches and observa- 
tions of learned men on any subject. 

In our citations from such authors we do not claim that 
their testimony proves any fact in dispute ; but that it sim- 
ply tends to corroborate what we here affirm, viz., that 
throughout Nature, Order and Adaptation are universal. 
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Humboldt writes : 


“ When man began to interrogate nature; and not content with ob- 
serving, learned to evoke phenomena under definite conditions ; when once 
he sought to collect and record FACTS, in order that the fruit of his lavors 
might ‘aid investigation after his own brief existence had passed away, the 
Philosophy of Nature cast aside the vague and poetic. in which she had 
been enveloped from her origin; and, having assumed a severer aspect, 
she now weighs the value of observations, and substitutes induction and 
reasoning for conjecture and assumption, . . Nature, consid- 
ered rationally, that is to say, submitted to the process of thought, is a 
unity in the diversity of phenomena; a harmony, blending together all 
created things, however dissimilar in form and attributes ; one great whole, 
animated by the breath of life. The most important result of a rational 
inquiry into nature is, therefore, to establish the unity and harmony of 
this stupendous mass of force and matter; to determine, with impartial 
justice, what is due to the discoveries of the past, and to those of the 
present; and to analyze the individual parts of natural phenomena, with- 
out succumbing beneath the weight of the whole. Thus, and thus alone, 
is it permitted to man, while mindful of the high destiny of his race, to 
comprehend nature, to lift the veil that shrouds her phenomena ; and, as 
it were, submit the results of observation to the test of reason and intel- 
lect ” (Cosmos, p. 24.) 


Lyell, a master mind among Geologists, while denying the 
history of ‘‘ Creation” contained in the Bible, speaks thus 
concerning order and adaptation : 


“The proofs now accumulated of the close analogy between extinct and 
recent species are such as to leave no doubt on the mind that the same 
harmony of parts and beauty of contrivance which we admire in the liv- 
ing creation has equally characterized the organic world at remote 
periods. Thus, as we increase our knowledge of the inexhaustible variety 
displayed in living nature, and admire the infinite wisdom and power 
which it displays, our admiration is multiplied by the reflection :—That it 
is only the last of a great series of preexisting creations, of which we can- 
not estimate the number or limit.” (Elements of Geology, p. 781.) 


Darwin, in his “ Descent of Man,” observes : 


“ There is no evidence that man was aboriginally endowed with the en- 
nobling belief in the existence of an Omnipotent God. . . . . . This 
question is of course, wholly distinct from that higher one, whether there 
exists a Creator and Ruler of the Universe ; and this has been answered 
in the afirmative by the highest intellects that have ever lived.” (Descent 
of Man, Vol. I., p. 65.) 


Huxley says: 


‘The question of questions for mankind—the problem which underlies 
all others, and is more deeply interesting than any other—is the ascer- 
tainment of the place which Man occupies in Nature and of his relations 
to the Universe of things.” (Man’s place in Nature, p. 71.) 


Both Darwin and Huxley undertake to show that a higher 
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species descended from a lower; that even man may have 
descended from an ape ; and in these efforts they call to their 
aid the very laws of nature which we invoke when we seek to 
establish the existence of universal order and adaptation. 


Tyndall thus adds his testimony : 


“Throughout the processes of Nature there is interdependence and 
harmony, and the main value of our science, considered as a mental dis- 
cipline, consists in the tracing of this interdependence and the demonstra- 
tion of this harmony. The outward and visible phenomena are with us 
the correctors of the intellect; and our science would not be worthy of 
its name and fame if it halted at facts, however practically useful, and ne- 
glected the laws which accompany and rule phenomena.” (Fragments of 
Science, p. 227.) 


This author says, in another part of the same book :— 


“We live upon a ball of matter eight thousand miles in diameter, 
swathed by an atmosphere of unknown height. ‘This ball has been mol- 
ten by heat, chilled to a solid, and sculptured by water: it is made up of 
substances possessing distinctive properties and modes of action, proper- 
ties which have an immediate bearing upon the continuance of man in 
health, and on his recovery from disease, on which moreover depend all 
the arts of industrial life. These properties and modes of action offer 
problems to the intellect, some profitable to the child, and others suf- 
ficient to tax the highest powers of the philosopher. Our native sphere 
turns on its axis and revolves in space. It is one of a band which do the 
same. It is illuminated by a sun which, though nearly a hundred millions 
of miles distant, can be brought virtually into our closets and there sub- 
jected to examination. It has its winds and clouds, its rain and frost, its 
light, heat, sound, electricity and magnetism. And it has its vast kine- 
doms of animals and vegetables.- To a most amazing extent the human 
mind has conquered these things, and revealed the logic which runs 
through them. Were they facts only without logical relationship, science 
might, as a means of discipline, suffer in comparison with language. But 
the whole body of phenomena is instinct with law ; the facts are hung on 
principles, and the value of physical science as a means of discipline con- 
sists in the motion of the intellect, both inductively and deductively, 
along the lines of law marked out by phenomena. As regards that dis- 
cipline to which I have already referred as derivable from the study of 
languages—that, and more, are involved in the study of physical science. 
Indeed, I believe it would be possible so to limit and arrange the study 
of a portion of physics as to render the mental exercise involved in it al- 
most qualitatively the same as that involved in the unravelling of a lan- 
guage. (From an “ Address to Students.” Fragments of Science, pp. 
100, tor) 


Dr. McCosh, whose works are among the most recent, 
deals with this subject so fully and with such directness; and 
he brings forward such an array of facts, that even the super- 


ficial reader cannot fail to find in them abundant evidence, to 
7 
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sustain the point we are now considering. We will, in a 
condensed form, give some of his general and introductory 
observations. 


“The most careless observer” (he says, p. 10,) “is led to notice that 
there is a beautiful regularity running through nature as a whole, and 
through every individual part of it. This was discovered in very early 
ages of the world’s history, by persons who had no very precise ideas as 
to its nature, or the means by which it was produced. The Greeks from 
the time of Pythagoras, embodied their impressions of the word by which 
they denoted the visible world, which they called Cosmos, to denote at 
once its order and beauty, while the Latins styled the world Mundus, to 
express their sense of its surpassing loveliness. Ever since the time when 
the philosophic spirit was first awakened, reflecting minds have been specu- 
lating as to the sources of this order, and caught, at a very early age, 
glimpses of the truth. . . . . . (p.12.) Early science, like youth, 
is ardent, is eager, and not having as yet determined either its strength 
or its weakness, it would attempt every work, and works far beyond its 
capacity. Like the giants of the early world, it is ambitious, and would 
heap Ossa on Pelion, and mount to heaven, not by gradual and numerous 
steps, but by one bold and presumptuous effort... . . . . It turns out 
that the work which one man or one school has attempted, needs, in order 
to its completion, the combined industry of many investigators, con- 
tinued through long successive ages. (p. 13.) For just as when society 
makes progress there is a necessity for the division of manual labor, (as 
Adam Smith has shown in the opening Chapter of his Wealth of Nations,) 
so, in order to the advance of science, there is need of a division of intel- 
lectual labor. Most important of all, there arises, in the midst of the 
jealousies of rival schools and the noise ‘of fruitless disputations, a demand 
for a surer, even though it should be a slower, method of investigation;— 
a method which will give results, be they many or be they few, which are 
not of the nature of ingenious speculations, but ascertained truths, fixed 
forever, and which all inquirers who come after may use, to help them. to 
add to the accumulating stores of knowledge. . . . .. Since the 
days of Lord Bacon, scientific i inquirers, according to their tastes, talents 
and position, have ‘betaken them each to his own field of investigation, 
with the view of thoroughly exploring it; and, as the grand result, we 
have a settled body of truth, to which additions will be made from age to 


age. . . + . . In these days we speak of all things being governed 
by laws; we lay it down as a maxim, that the end of all science is the dis- 
covery of law... tite Ley lt serie special office of each 


science to discover what the nature of the law is in its own department. 
This is the grand aim, so far as it has a grand aim, of all modern physical 
investigation,—to determine the rule to which the particular classes of 
objects under contemplation accommodate themselves. But in very pro- 
portion as the sciences have become subdivided and narrowed to particu- 
lar facts, is there a desire waxing stronger, among minds of larger view, 
to have the light which they have scattered collected into a focus, As 
the special sciences advance, the old question, which has been from the 
beginning, will anew and anew be started,— W hat is the general meaning 
of the laws which reign throughout the ‘visible world? A correct and 
adequate answer to this wide question can be given only by a wide in- 
duction, and a combination of the results gained by a vast number of sepa- 
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rate sciences, each conducted on its own principles. We live in the ex- 
pectation of the approach of a time when science—the division of labor 
having fulfilled its ends—shall seek to combine its individual truths, (p. 15) 
and to realize the dream of its youth, and, as it were, carry us to a moun- 
tain top, when we may obtain not only a scattered view of the separate 
parts, but a connected view of the whole, and of the relative bearing 
and direction of every part.” (Typical Forms, pp. 10 to 15.) 

Take up any unabridged Dictionary, or any Encyclopedia, 
and you will find, in substance, that 


“Science or Sciences, is the name for such portions of human know- 
ledge as have been more or Jess generalised, systematised, and verified. 
Generality as opposed to mere particulars, system as opposed to random 
arrangement, and verification as opposed to looseness of assumption, con- 
cur in that superior kind of knowledge dignified by this title.” (Cham- 
bers’ Ency., tit. Science. Vol. VIII, p. 546.) : 

Science is based on the idea that : 


“ The quality of the knowledge is of more consequence than the quan- 
tity ;” (lbid.) [and it is the fault of some scientific books] “ that they les- 
sen the value of general views by an accumulation of detail, and do not 
sufficiently distinguish between these great results which form, as it were 
. the beacon lights of science, and the long series of means by which they 
have been attained.” (Cosmos, by Humboldt, p. 47.) 

In the statement of one philosophical principle, the tempta- 
tion is great, in the rapid activity of the human mind, to re- 
fer to some other or others of supposed immediate connection 
with it ; and this leads many minds, confessedly acute, to 
couple with the former, one or more of the latter, while each 
is really independent. They should be treated singly, in or- 
der to prevent too great an effort of the intellectual powers 
to grasp both, or it may be more than two at the same time. 
All science is made clear only by independent deductions 
from tsolated facts ; and we commit a grave error if we base 
Natural Theology on aught less certain than the deductions 


of Physics. 


Abstract propositions, although clearly perceived by some 
minds, are obscure to others, when simply stated without ex- 
planation of the circumstances which gave them the form of 
‘fixed principles.” Therefore, to meet a necessity for a full 
apprehension of the subject to the “‘ common mind,” a simpler 
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method of conveying the idea is essential. And as this method 
involves the expenditure of but a small amount of patience on 
the part of those who are more advanced in learning, they 
can listen to details of the process by which their own minds 
were convinced, not only to fix them more surely in their con- 
victions, but to enable those less gifted to perceive the idea 
more clearly. It is better that the learned should submit to 
what they deem ‘useless repetition,” than that the less fa- 
vored should grope in a dim light. 

In adducing proofs of order and adaptation, in an argu- 
ment like this, designed as it is to establish the fact simply 
as one of several links in a chain, we should, however, en- 
deavor to avoid a detail which may so envelope the general 
idea as to weaken the reader’s power to perceive it clearly. 


We might, perhaps, very properly content ourselves with 
challenging proof of the contrary, where the affirmative of 
the proposition is so universally confessed. But inasmuch 
as a general epitome of some of the incontestable facts on 
which we rely, may be briefly stated, we will rapidly refer to 
them. 

Dr. WiLurAmM PALzy, in our opinion, stands out as the 
foremost champion for the conclusiveness of the argument 
from Design as opposed to Chance in the appearances of Na- 
ture. His “ Natural Theology” was written over seventy 
years ago ; and it has not only become a standard work, for 
popular reading, but has long been extensively used as a text 
book in colleges and high schools. (‘‘ Natural Theology ; or, 
Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of The Deity, 
collected from the Appearances of Nature, By William Paley, 
D. D., Arch Deacon of Carlisle. Illustrated by the Plates, 
and by a selection of the Notes of James Paxton, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. With Additional 
Notes, for this Edition, and a Vocabulary of Scientific Terms. 
Stereotype Edition. Boston :, Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 
1840.”) Its circulation has been so widespread that a copy 
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is accessible to every scholar. It is admitted, on all hands, 
to be a masterly production, and is thought by many to be 
unsurpassed for clearness of statement, vigor of style and 
closeness of reasoning. Nevertheless, it has been followed 
by a multitude of kindred publications, which have been 
extensively read, but which do not in our judgment equal 
it, either in copiousness of illustration or in force of argu-_ 
ment. It is true that later discoveries in science, and sub- 
sequent investigations in natural history have developed 
facts which modify some of those stated by him, and fur- 
nish additional proofs. These modifications, however, can- 
not alter his conclusions. The facts subsequently brought to 
light are, no doubt, interesting ; but they are inadequate 
to render it advisable to set him aside as stale, or to number 
his book among the obsolete. His followers have adduced 
no new proofs to establish design, except those which are 
“cumulative.” The mass of evidence is thereby augment- 
ed ; yet, while they corroborate, they cannot materially 
strengthen what was already incontrovertably established. 


Dr. Paley commences in Chapter I, entitled “‘ State of the 
Argument,” and in Chapter II, entitled “ State of the Argu- 
ment continued,’ with his celebrated illustration of the 
~ Watch ; and, in Chapter III, entitled “ Application of the 
Argument,” he likens the proofs of design in the Watch to 
those to be found in the works of Nature. Then, in a series 
of chapters, he takes up Plants and Animals ; shows the 
mechanical and immechanical parts and functions of many. 
of them; also the mechanical arrangement in the Human 
Frame ; the bones, the muscles and vessels of animal bodies ; 
he then dwells on the animal structure, regarded as a mass ; 
on Comparative Anatomy ; on Peculiar Organizations ; on 
Prospective Contrivances ; on Relations ; on Compensation ; 
on the Relation of animated Bodies to inanimate Nature ; 
on Instincts; on the Elements, and on Astronomy. All 
‘these and several other pertinent subjects he considers, in de- 
tail ; and the whole is characterized by a boldness of state- 
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ment, and a directness of purpose which should place him in 
the front rank of logical reasoners. 


To attempt a recapitulation of his array of facts, would be 
impracticable, It would involve a republication of his entire 
work, Nor is it necessary ; for a large majority of readers 
are familiar with them. Those who are not, or those who 
need to have their minds reinforced, should turn to this book 
and read it entire. We will, therefore quote sparingly. Let 
us read his observations on the Hye :— 


[Here insert, beginning at p. 13.] 


In Chapter VI., entitled “The Argument Cumulative,” 
Dr. Paley observes : 


“Were there no example in the world of contrivance except that of 
the eye, it would be alone sufficient to support the conclusion which we 
draw from it, as to the necessity of an intelligent Creator. It could never 
be got rid of; because it could not be accounted for by any other suppo- 
sition, which did not contradict all the principles we possess of knowledge: 
the principles, according to which things do, as often as they can be 
brouzht to the test of experience, turn out to be true or false,” 


[Here insert from p. 44 to end of paragraph. | 


Dr. McCosh takes up the theme, and thus descants upon 
it :— 

“ The argument [from design] is one and the same in all ages. , 
Socrates is represented in the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon as pointing to 
the traces of purpose in the eye, the ear, and the teeth, and to the care 
taken of every individual man. . ae Though the argument is 
identica}, yet it takes different forms in different ages; one reason of 
which is to be found in the circumstance that the physical facts require to 
be differently stated as science opens to us new views of the nature of the 
universe. Balbus the Stoic, the representative of theism in Cicero’s trea- 
tise “ De Natura Deorum,” drew a solid enough argument from the order 
of the heavenly bodies, though he assumed that the sun moved round the 
earth. Those living since the theory of Copernicus expound the facts 
in a more scientific manner, but not more conclusively, as bearing on the 
relation of God to his works.” (Christianity and Positivism p. 3. See 
further, pp. 4, 5.) 
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Dr. McCosh affirms :—‘ All things are subordinated to 
law. Paneth law 2) 0 is an order in respect of such 
qualities as Number, Time, Color and Form.” (Typical 
Forms,’ p. 15.) Hethen proceeds, with the codperation of 
Dr. Dicxre to marshall an array of facts of an exceedingly 
interesting and somewhat novel character to prove this in 
four propositions, which he first treats in a general way and 
then elaborates with particulars illustrated by many draw- 
ings. We will give what he thus says in a general way :— 


[Here insert from p. 15 to p. 29.] 


We do not intend by such quotations to adopt, under 
Division I, any of the conclusions of an author, except the one 
' great FACT that Order and Adaptation prevail throughout 
Nature. Whether cne or another of the different schools of 
investigators be right or wrong, in their methods of reaching 
this conclusion, is immaterial. It is enough for us to know 
that the result of all their varied investigations point to the 
one grand fact just stated, as established beyond all doubt. 
(See Elements of Psycology, by M. Cousin, pp. 377, 379.) 


Many other excellent works designed to show order and 
adaptation in nature have been published, among which is 
one of marked merit by Dr. Hartwig. (‘ The Harmonies of 
Nature, or The Unity of Creation. By Dr G. Harrwiae, 
Author of ‘The Sea and its Living Wonders,’ and ‘ The 
Tropical World.’ With numerous wood cuts. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1866.”) To which may be added any 
and all books on Chemistry and Physics, Astronomy and 
Meteorology, Natural History and Physical Geography, Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy, Zodlogy and Botany. These cover a 
wide range of investigation and include not only revelations 
discernable to the senses unassisted by mechanical contrivan- 
ces, but the more wonderful discoveries made through the 
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aids furnished by the telescope, microscope and spectroscope, 
and by the thermometer, barometer, air pump, electrical ma- 
chine, and galvanic battery, all of which, with others, would 
be useless instruments were it not that those who manipulate 
and use them could confidently rely on znvariable “ laws” of 
Order and Adaptation. The disclosures of these sciences, 
(so called,) aided by the use of these instruments, are so wide- 
ly disseminated, in the present generation, that the adage 
‘“he who runs may read”’ is verified, in the walks of modern 
science, as completely as any “‘ old saw” ever was to the ex- 


perts of earlier times. | 


The lawyer looks up to science as his best helper. It 
was chiefly through the instrumentalities of science that the 
great principles of jurisprudence have been reduced to a com- 
paratively few leading Maxims which may be printed in a 
primer and carried in the pocket. The expounding of 
these principles and the application of them to actual cases 
have given rise to multitudes of adjudications, the publica- 
tion of the most noticeable of which has multiplied law books 
by thousands. 


BovvigeR in his Law Dictionary, (Deacon & Peterson, 
Printers, Philadelphia. 4th edit., 1852,) thus defines Maxr : 


“ Maxim. 1. An established principle or proposition. A principle of 
law universally admitted, as being just and consonant with reason. 2. 
Maxims in law are somewhat like axioms in geometry. (Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, p. 68.) They are principles and authorities, and part of the gen- 
eral customs or’ common law of the land; and are of the same strength 
as acts of Parliament, where the judges have determined what is a maxim ; 
which belongs to the judges and not to the jury. (Terms de Ley ; Doctor 
and Student. Dialogue I, Chap. 8.) Maxims ofthe Law are holden for 
law, and all other cases that may be applied to them shall be taken for 
WERDEGG, « s,0 ay ap [Books cited.] 3. The application of the maxim to 
the case before the Court, is generally the only difficulty. The true 
method of making the application is to ascertain how the maxim arose, 
and to consider whether the case to which it is applied is of the same 
character, or whether it is in exception to an apparently general rule. 
4, The alterations of any of the maxims of the common law are dan- 
gerous. (2 Inst. 210.) ” 


These maxims are mostly in Latin. We will give some of 
them as translated by Bouvier. They contain many which 
may be used as guides when we come to compare the affir- 
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mative and contradictory proofs, and scek to deduce correct 
conclusions therefrom. We give them in the order in which 
they appear in his list. He arranges them alphabetically ac- 
cording to the initials of their first words, whether in English, 
in a dead language, or in a foreign tongue. T'o facilitate a 
reference to them in his book, we refer to the pages where 
those we copy may be found. 


| [Here insert about a dozen pages of our Ms., containing a 
list of those we have selected, of which we give these as 
specimens :— 


“ A consequence ought not to be drawn from another consequence,” 
“The principle part of everything is the beginning.” 

“<The cause ceasing, the effect must cease.” 

“ From similars to similars we are to proceed by the same rule.” 


“ The power which is derived cannot be greater than that from which 
it is derived.” 


“Tt is a guess and not interpretation which altogether departs from the 
letter.” 


‘¢ A deceiver deals in generals.” - 

“Tt is not allowed to double a possibility.” 

“To refer errors to their origin is to refute them.” 

“ From the great number of signs true identity may be ascertained.” 


‘The construction or resolution should arise out of the whole subject 
matter.” 


“Tt is the same thing to say nothing and not to say it sufficiently.” 
“ To be able to know is the same as to know.” 

“ An ignorance of terms is to be ignorant of the art.” 

“Tn conjunctives each part ought to be true.” 

‘Tn disjunctives it is sufficient if either part is true.” 

“In doubtful cases the more worthy is to be taken.” 

‘* An inconvenience does not solve an argument.’ 

The undefined is equivalent to the whole.” 


‘To interpret and reconcile laws that they harmonize is the best mode 
of construction.” 


“ The laws of nature are unchangeable.” 

““ We speak as the common people ; we must speak as the learned.” 
“The greater includes the less.” 

“¢ The more common the evil, the worse.” 

“ Many things pass as a whole which would not pass separately.” 

‘¢ Many men know many things ; no one knows everything.” 

“ A multitude of ignorant practitioners destroys a court.” 
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“'The force of nature is great ; nature is doubly great.” 

‘Nature makes no leap; nor does the law.” 

“ That is necessity which cannot be dispensed with.” 

“ Necessity has no law.” 

*¢ No one is born an artist.” 

“There is no disputing against a man denying principles.” 

“‘ Not to believe rashly is the nerve of wisdom.” 

‘¢ An exception is, in itself, a rule.” 

“ One of two opposite positions being aftirmed, the other is denied.” 

“Strong presumption is full proof.” 

‘Supreme power can dissolve, but cannot bind itself.” 
. “ Given principles follow their concomitants.” 

“He who seeks a reason for everything subverts reason.” 

“Whatever is not good in the beginning cannot be rendered good by 
time.” ‘ 

“ The knowledge of smatterers is mixed ignorance.” 

“ Every exception not watched tends to assume the place of the prin- 
ciple.” P 

“ One absurdity being allowed, an infinity follow.” 

“ Truth fears nothing but concealment.” 

‘“‘By too much altercation truth is lost.” 

“That is a viperous exposition which knaws or eats out the bowels of 
the text.” 

“ When the law presumes the affirmative, the negative is to be proved.” 


“¢ When the foundation fails, all fails.” 


“ A maxim is so called because its dignity is chiefest, and its authority 
the most certain, and because universally approved by all.” 


“ In default of the law, the maxim rules.” 
“¢ Whoever wishes to be a lawyer, let him continually study, and desire 
to be taught everything.” 


We have omitted many immediately concerning crimes and 
moral conduct ; and might have omitted others as being re- 
petitious ; but have retained several of the latter because 
there might be a choice in the forms of expression. Our se- 
lections are chiefly those which relate to the interpretation 
of words and terms, and to the ascertainment of truth. 
The man of science will readily perceive that most of these 
might be invoked as guides to reason in every department of 
learning. He can profitably use them in the detection of the 
frauds of charlatans, and in the exposure of the vagaries of 
intellectual quacks, and in dispelling the clouds and mists in 
which the positivists involve fundamental truths, They ena- 
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ble him to know: on whom the onus of proof lies, when a 
thing long accepted as fact by general consent is sought to 
be overthrown, and what will be deemed sufficient to shove 
that supposed fact aside. The physician can select from 
among these rules those which will help him determine 
what, in the practice of medicine, is based on the certainties 
or approximate certainties of science, and what belongs to 
the pretensions of empyricism ; what is a “‘ specific,” as distin- 
guished from an experimental remedy. The theologian, too, 
can find among them keys to unlock mysteries which, by less 
rigid tests, it would be exceedingly difficult if not wholly im- 
possible for him to open up to view. Before we dispose of 
all the topics referred to in our Table of Contents we like- 
wise expect to have occasion to consult these sententious 
words of the wise, and be guided by what they teach. 


No oriental slave ever made a lower salaam to his master 
than the lawyer makes to science. She is the lawyer’s first 
love ; because she deals solely with facts. Science scorns so- 
phistry ; so doth the law. True science when rightly under- 
stood, is the last to lead to “lame and impotent conclusions.” 
Wm. M. Evarts in his exceedingly happy address, as presiding 
officer, at the banquet given (Feb. 4, 1873,) at Delmonico’s, 
on the eve of the departure of professor Tyndall, to England, 
after his recent lecturing tour in the United States, declares 
that our most perfect model of an American lawyer and states- 
man, Daniet WEBSTER, was a devoted lover of science ; 
and we are proud of the profession in which science finds 
its most ardent votaries :— 


“ T believe that some of the most sincere and some of the most faithful 
admirers of men of learning and of science have been those who were not 
themselves instructed or fortunate in their instruction in any of these de- 
partments of human knowledge. I remember to have been much struck, 
in reading in the memoirs of Prof. Silliman, with an interview which he 
had with Mr. Webster, when that great lawyer and statesman was ma- 
king his last journey from Washington to the State of Massachusetts, 
where he soon afterwards died. He accosted Prof. Silliman in the journey 
(they were old acquaintances) by saying to him: ‘ The law is uncertain, 
and politics are utterly vain ; but there is a nobleness of certainty in sci- 
ence which commands my admiration ; and | would willingly pass the rect 
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of my life in studying its truths.’ Mr. Webster, as we all know, then repre - 
sented in himselfall that was most successful and most brilliant in the pro- 
fession of the law, in the oratory of the Senate, and in popular applause ; 
and yet, in the sincerity of his heart, bending under the weight of his 
cares and his troubles, filling then the highest civic place in the country 
except the Presidency, he bent readily at the shrine of science, and admit- 
ted the solemnity and certainty of its truths.” (N. Y. Daily Tribune, 
Feb. 5, 1873.) ; 


Mr. Evarts was followed by Professor Tyndall himself, who, 
in the course of his remarks, paid a high compliment to Pro- 
fessor Youmans, the Editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
and dwelt upon the importance of establishing in this 
country endowed professorships in science, similar to those 
in England. 

“ As to the source of the funds necessary for founding the chairs to 
which I have referred it is not for me to offer an opinion. Without 
raising the disputed question of State aid, in this country it is possible to 
do a great deal without it. As I said in my lectures, the willingness of 
American citizens to throw their fortunes into the cause of public educa- 
tion is without a paralle] in my experience. Hitherto their efforts have 
been directed to the practical side of science, and this is why I sought in 
my lectures to show the dependence of practice upon principles. On the 
ground, then, of mere practical, material utility, pure science ought to be 
cultivated. But assuredly among your men of wealth there are those will- 
ing to listen to an appeal on higher grounds, to whom, as American citi- 
zens, it will be a pride to fashion American men so as to enable them to 
take their places among those great ones mentioned in my lectures. Into 
this plea I would pour all my strength. Not as a servant of Mammon do 
I ask you to take science to your hearts, but as the strengthener and en- 
lightener of the mind of man.” (N. Y. Daily Tribune, Feb. 5th, 1873.) 

We heartily unite in this appeal, and hope to see it speed- 
ily answered. When it shall be responded to, as it doubtless 
will be, in that liberal spirit which has heretofore uniformly 
distinguished the benefactions of wealthy Americans, and 
after the first endowment in this direction shall be followed 
by others more and more munificent and extensive, we shall 
have scores of great minds where we have one, now, to testi- 
fy that, throughout nature, Order and Adaptation are obser- 


vable Je” EVERYWHERE. 


8. ContTRADICTORY PROOFS. 


Does the Doubter deny that Order and Adaptation are 
found throughout Nature as we have affirmed ? No. He 
concedes all this. He could not deny this if he would. He 
would deny it if he could. Does he attempt to prove that 
Matter had no beginning ? No. He stops short of this ; 
he takes matter as an existence, without inquiring whence it 
came ; and he then undertakes to show Order and Adapta- 
tion to be so far perfected beyond what we claim for them, 
that Life may be ‘evolved” from Matter. He starts the 
theory that what we call life was ‘‘ developed” from a low- 
er to a higher organism ; beginning far back into a very 
remote past where he professes to find a connecting link be- 
tween inert matter and a “ Physical Basis of Life.” Does 
he seek to overthrow the “‘ Atomic Theory” of the Chemist ? . 
No. He makes use of it. Does he ignore Science ? No. 
He invokes it. 


All who belong to this class of reasoners are, essentially, 
Materialists ; and it is to them that we must look for proofs, 
if any can be adduced, tending to contradict the proposition 
involved in the Initial Inquiry, viz., that matter had a begin- 
ning. Our quotations under this head will therefore be 
taken from the writings of men, who are either known to be 
or who are suspected of being Materialists. We say ‘ sus- 
pected” because the best thinkers among them do not dis- 
tinctly announce that they are Materialists. 

Materialism takes on many forms ; and it makes its ap- 
pearance under various names. Among the Doubters, Tyn- 
dall appears to be most sensitive about being called a Mate- 
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rialist. With Darwin and Huxley, Tyndall makes the Trio 
of Thinkers who represent the most formidable school of 
Doubters at the present day. These gentlemen are generally 
recognized as the best exponents of the most approved theo- 
ries which are opposed to the existence of God. Neither 
proclaims his adherenve to the Bible, and neither admits the 
existence of the “ Supernatural” without some qualification 
which ultimately comes back to the Natural. 


“We now turn to a higher school of materialists, who will not for 
various reasons, let themselves be called materialists, not only from the 
unhappy association of the name, but from profounder reasons. Some of 
them will not allow themselves to be so denominated because they do not 
take the gross views of matter which are generally entertained. We have 
found Professor Tyndall referring to this when he finds a difficulty in get- 
ting mind out of star dust. Matter, say the whole of the school I am 
now referring to, is something vastly higher in itself than what it is sup- 
posed to be in the popular apprehensions gendered by religious prejudices, 
which represent the body and matter as altogether inert and vile and 
despicable. Matter, they show, has higher qualities: it has immense, in- 
deed immeasurable, activity, and lofty powers of attraction and repulsion 
and assimilation ; and they hint, if they do not assert, that it may have 
the power of fashioning ideas and pronouncing judgments, mora] and in- 
tellectual.” (Christianity and Positivism, p. 199.) [As to Huxley, see 
Ibid, p. 202, who says he is no materialist, and concerning whom, with his 
whole school, Dr. McCosh says: “ This ‘brings me to the second ground 
on which these men decline to be called materialists: it is because they 
believe neither in mind nor matter as substances. . . 2: RO 
will see now more fully the object I had in view in discussing the subject 
of Nescience in Lecture 1V of this course, (ante, p. 60) and the import- 
ance of showing that we know both mind and matter as having real ex- 
istence and power and permanence.” See, further, as to Tyndall, lbid, 
p. 2U6.] 

In earlier times, while the press was constantly issuing 
something new in natural history, and was repeatedly giving 
to the world fresh revelations of the Telescope, Microscope and 
Spectroscope, together with developments in Chemistry and 
Geology, all tending to show the impossibility of matter and 
the laws governing matter existing without an intelligent 
cause, it became necessary for unbelievers to invoke the aid of 
Science themselves. Their efforts resulted in several publica- 
tions, emanating from writers of various grades, which cul- 
minated in what is called the ‘“‘ Development Theory,” the 
doctrines of which at one time sought to exclude from the 


mind every idea of the interposing hand of an intelligent 
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Creator, not only in the development and growth of living 
creatures, but in their origination. They taught that matter 
was eternal, and that all forms of matter o1iginated through 
‘‘ physical forces,” which operated according to what are 
called ‘* physical laws” ; the laws of Gravitation, Heat, Light, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Chemical Affinity and other natural 
forces ; laws which have been said to administer themselves. 
(See Mind in Nature, p.  ) 


These views having been much discussed, and subjected to 
searching criticism, the ablest advocates of the theory were 
finally driven to take new ground, involving an admission 
that in the beginning an intelligent power made or formed 
all things by a direct fiat. They now link this concession 
with the assertion that in order that the universe might go 
on in the course which he had set it upon, he established 
certain laws, as independent rulers of the forces of nature, 
competent to influence, if not the origin, at least the de- 
velopment and growth of all things, without any further in- 
terposition of his power. Their latest publications seem to 
acknowledge the primary interposition of an Intelligent First 
Cause ; but they substantially say the laws which he has es- 
tablished can now control the work for him. Thus they would 
eventually make it seem possible that his power can be made 
to operate in such a way that his existence, after his first fiat, 
is no longer necessary. (See Mind in Nature, p.  ) 


Darwin is generally accepted as the ablest exponent of 
these doctrines ; he attempts to base them on scientific facts ; 
and Hux.uey, although differing on some points, has become 
widely read as one of his best supporters. 


' These authors advocate the hypothesis which supposes the 
species living at any time to be the result of the gradual 
modification of preéxisting species. 
Darwin, in his work entitled the Descent of Man, refers to 
‘his former work entitled the Origin of Species, and he thus 
states the points he has sought to establish : 
“T now admit, after reading the essay by Nageli on plants, and the re- 
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marks by various authors with respect to animals, .aore especially those 
recently made by Prof. Broca, that in the earlier edition of my “ Origin 
of Species” I probably attributed too much to the action of natural selec- 
tion or the survival of the fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the Ori- 
gin so as to confine my remarks to adaptive changes of structure. I had not 
formerly sufficiently considered the existence of many structures which ap- 
pear to be, as far as we can judge, neither beneficial nor injurious ; and this 
I believe to be one of the greatest oversights as yet detected in my work. f 
may be permitted to say, as some excuse, that I had two distinct objects in 
view :—firstly, to show that species had not been separately created; and, 
secondly, that natural selection had been the chief agent of change, though 
largely aided by the inherited effects of habit, and slightly by the direct 
action of the surrounding conditions. Nevertheless, 1 was not able to an- 
nul the influence of my former belief, then widely prevalent, that each spe- 
cies had been purposely created ; and this led to my tacitly assuming that 
every detail of structure, excepting rudiments, [of which more hereafter] 
was of some special, though unrecognized service. Any one with this 
assumption in his mind would naturally extend the action of natural se- 
lection, either during past or present times, too far. Some of these who 
admit the principle of Evolution, but reject natural selection, seem to 
forget, when criticising my book, that I had the above two objects in 
view. Hence, if I have erred in giving to natural selection great power, 
which I am far from admitting, or in having exaggerated its power which 
isin itself probable, I have at least, as I hope, done good service in aid- 
ing to overthrow the dogma of separate creations.” (Descent of Man, 
Vol. I, p. 146.) 


He might have added—“ as held by Lyell,” in the passage 
we have already quoted from his Elements of Geology, p. 781. 
(ante p. 110.) 


Huxley maintains that to suppose each species of plant and 
animal to have been formed and placed on the surface of the 
globe, at long intervals, by a distinct act of creative power, 
is an assumption ‘‘as unsupported by tradition or revelation 
as it is opposed to the general analogy of nature.” (Cham- 
bers’ Ency., tit. Species. Vol. 1X, p. 25.) 


The Development Theory is based upon the idea that Man 
has sprung from an inferior animal organism ; it may be the 
lowest ; even from the connecting link, if there be such a link, 
between the animal and the vegetable ; and, it may be, even 
from the connecting link, if there be such a link, between the 
vegetable and the mineral ; and, still further, it may be, even 
from the connecting link, if there be such a link, between the 
mineral and the liquid ; or, perhaps, the gasseous or eriform ; 
or, may be, the “ultimate atom,”—why not go back, one 
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step farther, and say, it may be from the connecting link, if 
there be such a link, between ultimate atom and ultimate 
mind ? | 

The theory of ultimate atoms may be deduced from Facts, 
disclosed in the “‘ Exact Science” of Chemistry. No one 
doubts the Atomic Theory ; simply because it appeals to 
Effects for which we can find no adequate Cause, except 
upon such a theory ; a theory truly Scientific, in the fullest 
acceptation of that term. 

But the Development Theory can make no such claim to 
be classed as an Hwxact Science ; for, none of its Advocates 
pretend to have discovered, as Fact, any connecting link be- 
tween Man and his assumed immediate progenitor, viz., the 
Ape, or its kind. (See Division VI., Part I., Sub. I0. 

In the Popular Science Monthly, (No. IX., Jan., 1873, p. 
280,) a writer advocates the theory that there is a connecting 


link between animals and plants :— 


“ That there are no ‘ hard and soft lines’ in Nature is a truth which is 
-more and more forcing itself upon the minds of men of science The 
older naturalists delighted to circumscribe their own special domains 
within sharply-marked boundaries, which no trespassers were allowed to 
pass. We have long given up the attempt thus accurately to map out the 
kingdom of Nature. Her varied productions are connected with one an- 
other by innumerable links and cross-links ; and our systems of classifica- 
tion, even the most ‘ natural,’ are but an imperfect human contrivance for 
bringing together those forms which present the most evident marks of 
resemblance or affinity. While the truth of this law is most familiar in 
the case of those smaller subdivisions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms—classes, orders, and genera—which are connected with one another 
by innumerable intermediate forms, it is none the less certain in the line 
of demarcation which separates these two great kingdoms themselves 
from one another. In attempting to draw up a definition which shall 
serve accurately and infallibly to distinguish between the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms, we find ourselves compelled to abandon one sup- 
posed crucial test after another, and to content ourselves at last with 
framing, as in the case of the lower subdivisions, an assemblage of charac- 
ters, by the tout ensemble of which we must decide whether our organism is 
an animal or a plant.” 


[Here insert more from the same article. | 


Huxley seems to advance a theory that life proceeds from 


matter :— 


‘In order to make the title of this discourse generally intelligible, I 
have translated the term ‘ Protoplasm,’ which is the scientific name of 
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the substance of which | am about to speak by the words ‘ the physical 
basis of life.’ I suppose that, to many, the idea that there is such a thing 
as a physical basis, or matter of life may be novel—so widely spread is 
the conception of life as a something which works through matter, but is 
independent of it; and even those who are aware that matter and life are 
inseparably connected, may not be prepared for the conclusion plainly 
suggested by the phrase, ‘the physical basis or matter of life,’ that there 
is some one kind of matter which is common to all living beings, and that 
their endless diversities are bound together by a physical, as well as an 
ideal, unity. In fact, when first apprehended, such a doctrine as this ap- 
pears almost shocking to common sense.” (Lay Sermons, Addresses and 
Reviews, by UWuxley, p. 120. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
Lay Sermon entitled “ Physical Basis of Life,” delivered in Edinburgh, on 
Sunday, Nov. 8, 1868, published in the Fortnightly Review.) 


Throughout the whole of the Lay Sermon, from which we 
have just quoted the first paragraph, Mr. Huxley invokes 
the Laws of Order and Adaptation as underlying and con- 
trolling all the phenomena of life linked to matter. | 


“‘ Such objections as these must, I think, arise in the mind of every one 
who ponders, for the first time, upon the conception of a single physical 
basis of life underlying all the diversities of vital existence ; but I pro- 
pose to demonstrate to you that, notwithstanding these apparent difficul- 
ties, a threefold unity—namely, a unity of power or faculty, a unity of 
form, and a unity of substantial composition—does pervade the whole liy- 
ing world.” (bid, p. 122.) 


Again :— 

* One fact, at any rate, is out the reach of such refinements, and this 
is, that all the forms of protoplasm which have yet been examined con- 
tain the four elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, in very 
complex union, and that they behave similarly towards several reagents. 
To this complex combination, the nature of which has never been deter- 
mined with exactness, the name of Protein has been applied.” (Ibid, 


p. 130.) 
Again :— 


“ And now, what is the ultimate fate, and what the origin, of the mat- 
ter of life? Is it, as some of the older naturalists supposed, diffused 
throughout the universe in molecules, which are indestructable and un- 
chanzeable in themselves; but in endless transmigration, unite in in- 
numerable permulations, into the diversified forms of life we know? Or, 
is the matter of life composed of ordinary matter, differing from it only 
in the manner in which its atoms are aggregated ? Is it built up of or- 
dinary matter, and again resolved into ordinary matter when its work is 
done? Modern science does not hesitate a moment between these al- 
ternatives. ‘ Under whatever disguise it takes refuge, 
whether fungus or oak, worm or man, the living protoplasm not only ul- 
timately dies and is resolved into its mineral and lifeless constituents, but 
is always dying, and, strange as the paradox may sound, could not live 
unless it died.” (Ibid, pp. 131, 132.) 
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Again :— 


““Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are all lifeless bodies. Of 
these, carbon and oxygen unite in certain proportions and under certain 
conditions [ ? | to give rise to earbonic acid ; hydrogen and oxygen pro- 
duce water; nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. These new 
compounds, like the elementary bodies of which they are composed, are 
lifeless. But when they are brought together, under certain conditions, 
{ ? | they give rise to the still more complex body, protoplasm, and this 
protoplasm exhibits the phenomena of life.” (bid, p. 135.) 


Again :— 


“Let us suppese that knowledge is absolute, and not relative, and 
therefore, that our conception of matter represents that which it really is. 
Let us suppose, further that we do knew more of cause and effect than a 
certain definite order of succession among facts, and that we have a know- 
ledge of the necessity of that succession—and hence, of necessary laws— 
and I, for my part, do not see what escapé there is from utter materialism 
and necessarianism. For it is obvious that our knowledge of what we call 
the material world is, to begin with, at least as certain and definite as 
that of the spiritual world, and that our acquaintance with Jaw is of as 
old a date as our knowledge of spontaniety. Further, I take it to be de- 
monstrable that it is utterly impossible to prove that anything whatever 
may not be the effect of a material and necessary cause, and that human 
logic is equally incompetent to prove that any act is really spontaneous. 
A really spontaneous act is one which, by the assumption, has no cause ; 
and the attempt to prove such a negative as this is, on the face of the 
matter, absurd. And while it is thus a physical impossibility to demon- 
strate that any given phenomenon is not the effect of a material cause, any 
one who is acquainted with the history of science will admit, that its 
progress has, in all ages, meant, and now, more than ever, means, the ex- 
tension of the province of what we call matter and causation, and the 
concomitant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of 
what we call spirit and spontaniety.” (lbid, pp. 141, 142.) 


Again :-— 


“{ have endeavored, in the first part of this discourse, to give you a 
conception of the direction towards which modern physiology is tending : 
and I ask you, what is the difference between the conception of life as the 
product of a certain disposition of material molecules, and the old notion 
ef an Archeus governing and directing blind matter within each living 
body, except this—that here, as elsewhere, matter and law have devoured 
spirit and spontaniety ? And as surely as every future grows out of ev- 
ery past and present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with 
feeling and with action.” (Ibid, p. 142.) 


Again :— 


“ The consciousness of this great truth, weighs like a nightmare, I be- 
lieve, upon many of the best minds of these days. They watch what 
they conceive to be the progress of materialism, in such fear and power- 
less anger as a savage feels, when, during an eclipse, the great shadow 

: , 
creeps oyer the face of the sun, The advancing tide of matter threatens 
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to drown their souls ; [does he believe man has a soul?} the tightening 
grasp of law impedes their freedom ; they are alarmed lest man’s mora! 
nature [does he believe man has a moral nature ?] be debased by the in- 
crease of his wisdom.” (Ibid, pp. 142, 143.) 


Again :— 


“T suppose if there be an ‘iron’ Jaw, it is that of gravitation; and if 
there be a physical necessity, it is that a stone, unsupported, must fall to 
the ground. But what is all we really know, and can know about the 
latter phenomenon ? Simply, that, in all human experience, stones have 
fallen to the ground under these conditions ; that we have not the 
smallest reason for believing that any stone so circumstanced will not fall 
to the ground ; and that we have, on the contrary, every reason to believe 
that it will so fall. It is very convenient to indicate that all the condi- 
tions of belief have been fulfilled in this case, by calling the statement 
that unsupported stones will fall to the ground, ‘a law of nature.’ But 
when, as commonly happens, we change will into must, we introtluce an 
idea of necessity which most assuredly does not lie in the observed facts, 
and has no warranty that I can discover elsewhere. For my part, I ut- 
terly repudiate and anathematise the intruder. Fact I know; and LawI 
know; but what is this Necessity, save an empty shadow of my own 
mind’s throwing ?? (Ibid, pp. 143, 144.) 

Again :— ‘ 

“But, it is certain, that we can have no knowledge of the nature of 
either matter or spirit, and that the notion of necessity is something il- 
legitimately thrust into the perfectly legitimate conception of law. The 
materialistic position that there is nothing in the world but matter, force, 
and necessity, is as utterly devoid of justification as the most baseless of 
theologic dogmas.” (Ibid, p. 144.) 


We urge the Doubter to read the whole of this Lay Sermon 
of Mr. Huxley. Our quotations are designed to show that 
while he seems to deny that matter had a beginning, he ac- 
cepts the Law of Order and Adaptation, throughout the 
phenomena of Nature, as displayed in living organisms. In 
another Division, and, it may be, other Divisions, of our ar- 


gument, we may find appropriate places for further quota- 
tions from his works, more at large. 


We likewise recommend a perusal of Dr. McCosh’s review 
of Mr. Huxley’s Physical Basis of Life, in the book of the 
former, from which we have already borrowed, entitled 
Christianity and Positivism, and from which we further 
quote :— 


“ Now, upon this account of protoplasm I haye to remark that the great 
body of naturalists do not allow that it is correct. One of the most 
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erudite men of our day, Dr. Stirling, in a paper [As Regards Protoplasim | 
read before the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, has shown that 
the researches of the eminent German physiologists are against him, 
They do not admit that one and the same protoplasm is the matter of all 
organisms. It is certain that all protoplasm is not chemically identical. 
The protoplasm differs in different tissues, is different in the bone from 
what itis in the muscle, and different in the nerves and brain from what it 
is in any other part of the frame. Again, it is affirmed that the protoplasm 
differs in diiferent plants and animals, each of which has its own kind, 
which is net interchangeable with that of the rest. 


“ But we may let Mr, Huxley’s account of it pass, From his descrip- 
tion of it, it is evident that this elementary life stuff is a very complex 
body, with very peculiar endowments,—-quite as likely to work evil as to 
work good, and requiring to be directed in order to operate beneficently. 
It is composed, chemically, of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen ; 
in one word, of Protein. But then protein is not protoplasm: no power 
known can turn protein into protoplasm, Science, at its present advanced 
stage, cannot change dead matter into living matter. No chemist can do 
it in his laboratory. The most prying inquiry, by microscope or other- 
wise, into the laboratory of nature, has not detected her producing living 
matter in the form of protoplasm, or any other, except by matter already 
living. No known plant can live upon the uncompounded elements cf 
protoplasm. ‘A plant,’ says Mr. Huxley himself, ‘supplied with pure 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, phosphorous, sulphur, and the 
like, would as infallably die as the animal in his bath of smelling salts, 
though it would be surrounded by all the constituents of protoplasm.’ 


“Professor Huxley, indeed, tells us that ‘ when carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen are brought together, under certain conditions, they 
give rise to the still more complex body, protoplasm ; and this protoplasin 
exhibits the phenomena of life.’ Under certain conditicns: we must nct 
let these words slip in so quietly, as Mr. Huxley would have it. hese 
conditions, be they what they may, constitute the difference between dead 
protein and living protoplasm. And here I may remark that Mr. Mill 
has been showing (I think successfully, and I have been aiding him in my 
own way) that what are usually called conditions are truly parts of the 
cause, which is the sum of the conditions,—the cause, as I have labored 
to prove, bemg dual, plural, complex, always implying more than one 
agent ; and it is only when all are present that the effect is produced. 
We say the organ produces music on the condition of one playing on it ; 
but surely the man playing is as essential a part of the cause as the organ 
itself. [Here a valuable foot note is inserted which we omit, but which 
the reader ought to peruse.] By no skill can the chemist turn protein 
into protoplasm. Professor Huxley thinks it can be done on conditions 
to him unknown. When he knows what the conditions are, and makes 
them known to me, I am sure I will be able to discover adaptation and 
design in them. Herbert Spencer tells us that chemists have shown that 
many supposed organic substances are inorganic. Be it so, that men have 
made a mistake in the past which they are seeking to rectify in the 
present. And then, in the usual dogmatic way of a man who may sec 
clearly much truth, but does not see other truths by which it is modified, 

-he assures us that no chemist doubts but he will be able to turn inorganic 
into organic matter. All I have to say on this is, that when the chemist 
has done it, and shown the way by which he has done it, J am confident 
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i will be able to point out a curious adaptation, im these conditions, pre- 
yiously unknown, but now known, by which he has aecomplished the feat. 
If they have come from without, they have come im so appropriately as to 
show that. they have come of purpose,—whether by natural law or not, 
we may not be able to tell till the man of science has made them known 
to us. 


‘¢ And then ‘ protoplasm,’ says Stirling, ‘can only be produced by pro- 
toplasm, and each of all the innumerable varieties of protoplasm only by 
its own kind. For the protoplasm of the worm we must go to the 
worm, and for that of the toadstool to the toadstool. In fact, if all living 
beings came from protoplasm, it is quite as certain that but for living be- 
ings protoplasm would disappear.” Where them did we get the first pro- 
toplasm and the various kinds of protoplasm, is still the question.” 
(Christianity and Positivism, pp- 20, 24, 22, 23, 24.) 

Dr. McCosh does not stop here : he pushes his argument, 
with vigor and clearness many lengths farther on, and with 
fresh facts, including those based upon the theories and 
dogmas of the cell and the egg, the spontaneous generation 
of animal organisms, and the germination of plants ; and he 
does not forget to speak of “sensation” and “star dust.” If 
we should attempt to give his views at large, we must not 


quote paragraphs, but reprint most of his book. 


In his Lecture on “ Radiant Heat and its Relations,” 
Tyndall is still more pointed than Huxley :— 


‘“‘Throughout the processes of Nature there is interdependence and 
harmony, and the main value of owr science, considered as a mental dis- 
cipline, consists in the tracing of this interdependence and the demonstra- 
tion of this harmony. The outward and visible phenomena are with us 
the correctors of the intellect; and our science would not be worthy of, 
its name and fame if it halted at facts, however practically useful, and ne- 
glected the laws which accompany and rule phenomena.” (Fragments of 
Science, p. 227.) 


[Here insert several other extracts from writings which 
may be said to “squint” towards the proposition that matter 
had no beginning. I could give them in great numbers ; but I 
find no opposing author who grapples with the question so 
squarely as to entitle his arguments to a reproduction here. 
Nevertheless, I will give place to some of their most note- 
worthy attempts, which I have collected and have ready for 
the printer, if the publisher wants them. Darwinism will be 
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more fully considered in Division LV., Part [., Sub. 10, un- 
der the title “The Bible consistent with Science ;” but I 
propose to devote but little space to it. | 


The views of Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, and those of 
some of their adherents have been presented from a scientific 
standpoint, in very attractive language, and with subtle power 
of reasoning. Those who have opposed them have sought 
to counteract their influence by publications equally if not 
more attractive and powerful ; among which we again refer 
to the works of McCosh and the Hodges ; and we make special 
mention of Mind in Nature, by Clark, (‘‘ Minp 1n Naturs ; 
or the Origin of Life, and the mode of Development of Ani- 
mals. By Henry James Cuark, A. B., B. 8. Adjunct Profess- 
or of Zodlogy in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, 
Mass. ; of the Boston Society of Natural History ; Corres- 
ponding Member of the American Microscopical Society of 
New York, etc., etc. With over two hundred illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1865,’’) and of Homo 
versus Darwin, by an anonymous writer. (‘‘ Homo versus 
Darwin: A Judicial Examination of Statements recently 
published by Mr. Darwin regarding ‘ THe Descent or Man.’. 
Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1872.’’) 
They have also dealt with the subject in the lights of Science ; 
and it would be interesting to follow these discussions, But 
it is enough, for our present purpose, to state that the most 
eminent among “‘ free thinkers” concede the existence of an 
Intelligent Being, possessing supernatural power, which has 
been exercised, at some time, in the work of creation. 


It is a singular circumstance that they do not perceive, in 
this concession, ‘‘ a surrender of the whole argument.’ For, 
to admit the interposing hand of a Creator, in a single in- 
stance, and then seek to diminish his power, or to limit the 
extent of his works, would lead them into entanglements 
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from which it would be impossible for them to extricate 
themselves. Plain sense would seem to compel them either 
to deny his existence altogether, or to concede that he not 
only originated but that he has always governed living organ- 
isms, 

Such a concession, however, even from such sources, would 
not be sufficient ; not even if it involves a surrender by them 
of the whole argument. The Doubter wants proofs ; not 
assertions ; nor conjectures ; nor concessions. 

When we come, as we shall, presently, to compare, more 
fully, the proofs adduced on both sides of the question now 
under discussion, we think our Readers will have no difficul- 
ty in rightly determining on which side the preponderance of 
the evidence is to be found; and that the Doubter will be 
compelled to admit that we have proved by competent and 
sufficient evidence that Matter must have had a beginning. 


9. COMPARISON OF PROOFS. 


In a controversy at law, the lawyer is at fault if he does 
not find what is called the “turning point in the case” ; and 
whenever he is called upon to propound a theory, on any sub- 
ject of investigation, his professional training and habit of 
thought naturally lead him to fasten upon the inevitable 
turning point in the argument. The patent lawyer, who 
deals chiefly with mechanics, clings to such a principle as 
this :—What is gained in time is lost in power. The com- 
mercial lawyer, who deals chiefly with contracts, confidently 
appeals to such a principle as this :—The smallest lawful 
consideration will support the largest bona jide promise. The 
criminal lawyer, who deals chiefly with violence against per- 
son or property, appeals to such a principle as this :—It is 
the intent which constitutes crime. The equity lawyer, 
who deals chiefly with remedies not “‘ sounding in damages,” 
holds up such a principle as this :—He who asks equity must 
do equity. Whether the lawyer confine himself to any par- 
ticular department ; or, whether his practice is general and 
includes all its departments ; or, whether he ventures beyond 
the strict limits of his profession, and seeks to establish any 
thing, as a fact, pure and simple, he invokes the aid of such 
a principle as this :—Every effect must have a cause. 


In the “learned professions,” (so called), a member of one 
or the other is wont to say this or that belongs to my domain ; 
but the lawyer whose practice comprehends all departments 
of the law must not halt at the threshold of any division of 
learning whatever. He must knock and demand entrance 
not only at the gate of every science, but at the door of eve- 
ry citadel of thought. His actual cases necessarily bring him 
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in contact with ail these, in one way or another. He is com- 
pelled to reach out after knowledge, “ of every sért, kind, 
and description,’ wherever it may be found in the realms of 
fact. And, in the ascertainment of facts, he is admonished 
by such a principle as this :—The best attainable evidence 
must always be adduced to establish any fact. 


Guided by these rules, we commence with what we con- 
ceive to be a conceded and fundamental proposition, an unde- 
niable Fact, underlying the discussion which we now have in 
hand, viz. : that throughout Nature there are well defined Laws 
of Order and Adaptation. And we affirm this to be the “ turn- 
ing point” in the argument. The proof of this fundamental 
proposition has not been assumed. We have not “ begged 
the question” by any dogmatic statements ; but we have 
elaborately demonstrated its truth by the strict rules of evi- 
dence, as commonly accepted by mankind in all enlightened 
governments. 


Ye advocates of the ‘‘ Development Theory ;” ye disciples 
of Darwin and Huxley ; ye admirers of the philosophy of 
Comte and Cousin, of Hamilton and Mill, of Spencer and 
Emerson ; ye followers of Tyndall ; ye philosophers who say 
that the Bible and Science contradict each other ; ye Doubt- 
ing Theologians, who ignore or accept that Book, with quali- 
fications ; ye Orthodox teachers ; ye Free Thinkers, with all 
the intermediate expounders of diverse schools of thought, 
from blind unreasoning faith to rank infidelity ; come ye, 
one and all, into the Observatory which ye all have helped to, 
rear, and whose corner stone contains the fundamental pro- 
position that, throughout Nature there are well defined Laws 
of Order and Adaptation ; come, and let us reason together, 
and determine, if we can, purely as a question of fact, scien- 
tifically considered, whether the outlook from this accepted 
standpoint reveals Man’s place in Nature as proceeding from 
the thoughtful design of a supreme intelligent Creator, a First 
Cause ; or, whether it discloses Man’s existence as alone re- 
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terrable to and dependent upon some non-intelligent causa- 
tion. : } 


We believe that all these various classes of thinkers will 
be found to agree that, either immediately or remotely, 
either by a direct fiat, or by a gradual process of develop- 
ment, the immediate or remote cause of man’s existence 
was an Intelligence, and that this Intelligence was Omnipo- 
tent. | 

What we may know of the Omnipotent and of his methods 
of procedure, or whether he is unknowable,—are questions 
which are inseparable from the first inquiry as to his existence ; 
_ and we claim that all those of the various classes of thinkers 
who pretend to square their conclusions with reason, and who 
recognize the lights of modern science, have been and are still 
constrained toe confess that he is not only knowable, but that 
he has made himself known ; if not by direct verbal reve- 
lation, accompanied by miracles, at least to some extent, by 
his works as manifested in natural phenomena. Out of the 
diverse views of all these thinkers, orthodox and heterodox, 
the first inquiry propounded, as to his existence, has been 
substantially answered in the affirmative, excepting, only, : 
by those who still cling to the traditions of the long since explo- 
ded theories of unscientific Infidelity, in its extremest phases 
of unbelief. 

These Infidels may be dismissed, as unworthy of further 
consideration ; simply because their pretensions to be classed 
among even the least of those who profess to sit at the foot- 
stool of Science are like the expectations of the drunken beg- 
gar who, at midnight, clamorously lays claim to the hospitali- 
ty of the husbandman, for a lodging, a breakfast, a drink, a 
dollar and a ride farther on to the abode of the next husband- 
man, from whom, and from the next, and from others still, he 
makes asimilar demand. So long as his demand is favorably 
answered, he prospers in his imposture ; but, if he is uniform- 
ly denied, he either sinks by the wayside, or is reformed by 
“coming to a better mind.” His representative is, in these 
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latter days, ignored, by both the magnates and the minions 
of Science. He is unceremoniously thrust out of the confines 
of scientific research. We desire to assign to him his just 
place in the argument, and to treat him with due respect, 
as “aman anda brother.” We do this when we thus brief- 
ly refer to him. We introduce him only to dismiss him. His 
momentary presence enables us to draw more sharply a di- 
viding line between seriousness and levity ; between pardon- 
able ignorance and inexcusable effrontery ; between the 
theory of adyentitions Chance and the law of Cause and 
liffect. 

There is, however, a elass of Infidels who are more respec- 
table than the ignorant scoffers to whom we have just refer- 
red. They are the advocates of the grossest form of Mate- 
rialism, which unequivocally asserts that the Universe is God. 
Those who boldly avow this, at the present time, are esteem- 
ed as but little, if any, better than the rank infidel. It is 
unpopular to belong to either class ; and both are few in num- 
ber compared with those who are Materialists of the milder 
and more fashionable types. But we think the balder and 
broader the materialistic doctrine is stated, the more logical 
it will be found. Let us suppose that the most candid among 
them should boldly affirm that matter is the same eternal sub- 
stance which we call God ; and that there is no other substance 
in the universe. These views have never been established 
by any methods known to the Rules of Evidence, nor by 
any process of reasoning familiar to the Metaphysician. They 
are stated upon the theory that it is impossible to conceive 
the creation of something from nothing. We have underta- 
ken to show that this idea is not only conceivable but that it 
is demonstrable as a logical conclusion. At all events, it is 
conceded, even by these radical disputants, that it 1s conceiy- 
able that the elements of matter being once in existence could 
be made by a designing mind to take the form of material 
bodies. The less radical, as we have seen, (ante p. 133,) con- 
vert, this conception, to some extent, into a reality, As we 
are now dealing with the former, let us assume that there is 
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but one universal substance, viz., mind; and that the uni- 
verse contains what is conceded by all thinkers, viz., abund- 
ant evidence of the existence of laws of Order and Adapta- 
tion. By “thinkers” we mean those who really think, and 
not those who, as an old play-hack expresses it, only “ think 
they think.” They do not appreciate that this concession 
involves the whole argument from Design, with its logical 
conclusion of supernatural contrivance ; and although they 
have never, yet, like their more popular brethren, (ante p. 124,) 
constructed an argument deemed worthy of being seriously 
considered and refuted ; nevertheless, we think they occupy 
a standpoint from which they can deal heavier blows than the 
more respectable in the same general school have thus far de- 
livered ; but we have searched, in vain, for a semblance of co- 
gency in their arguments to show a probability, or even a 
possibility of evolving what we see in nature from a univer- 
sal and original substance ; and we propose to state what we 
would, if employed as a lawyer to advocate their theory, ad- 
duce ‘‘to make the best of the case.” We would proceed 
thus :— 


Something now is. Something has beer from all eternity. This some- 
thing was an all pervading substance composed of groups of elementary. 
atoms, differing in quality and modes of action. They were all originally 
in a “ gasgeous”’ state; that is, they were, almest infinitely, attenuated. 
A gas can be solidified. Carbonic acid gas has been socondensed, in the la- 
boratory, under pressure, that it has become “ hard,” like marble. It is a 
common occurrence, in all latitudes, for hydrogen and oxygen gasses, when 
combined, in certain proportions, to form a liquid. called water ; and, in 
the winter of northern latitudes, to form a solid, called ice. Any invisible 
substance or substances, whatever, however light, and whether combined 
or uncombined, may, “ under certain conditions,” be condensed into a ma- 
terial body, of more or less weight. 7 


Tyndall ‘thus explains how the blue coler of the sky depends and must depend on the ex- 
istence of solid particles, excessively minute, diffused in infinite quantity through the atmos- 
phere.....- particles of matter that elude the microscope and the scales,....... 
and yetare present in it in so immense a multitude that the Hebrew hyperbole of the number 
of grains of sand on the sea-shore becomes comparatively unmeaning. Andto give an idea 
of the minuteness of these particles, Tyndall adds that they might be condensed till they 
wouid all go into a lady’s travelling-bag.” (Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1873, p. 549 ) 

If the original condition of universal substance was what is called 
Mind, then mind might, “under certain conditions,’ become solid, liquid 
or eriform. -Inasmuch as we find intelligence abroad in the universe ; 
and inasmuch as we are constrained to recognize intelligence as pro- 
ceeding from what we call mind; and inasmuch as mind appears to 
be superior to what we call matter, we will assume that mind was 
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originally the universal substance, with power “under certain condi- 
tions” to act 3 in other words, to cause effects. Let us suppose then, that 
mind was, originally, the universal substance; and that it proceeded to 
act. We will suppose that it said :—“ Let us create matter and forms of 
matter. Out of what shall we produce this creation ?° Out of nothing ? 
No. That is impossible. We will create it from our own substance. 
How? There is no way we can do this, except by condensing ourself into 
solid, liquid and eriform substances. We so will, and it is done.” Thus, 
the whole processes of nature, now known and yet to be discovered, were 
ordained by this original and universal substance called mind. It is true 
that this is an acknowledgment of the existence of intelligence, co-exten- 
sively and co-eternally with the original condition of universal substance. 
We are forced to acknowledge this, because we find intelligence at work 
now ; because we find that human intelligence, to a certain extent, con- 
trols matter, and, by an effort of our wills, overcomes, for a time, certain 
laws which govern matter. Therefore, we are compelled to confess that 
mind is superior to matter ; nevertheless, it is a product of matter; be- 
cause the origina] and universal substance from which matter was eonden- 
sed was the same substance uncondensed. Matter is mind condensed. 
Mind is matter not condensed. This reasoning, we freely admit, is based 
upon the idea that nothing solid, liquid or zriform can be made from a 
nonentity. We are, therefore, necessarily brought to the conclusion that 
the beginning of all things was from eternal substance, and that this sub- 
stance was originally uncondensed mind. No thing can come of “ noth- 
ing.” Hence, condensation of mind is the process by which all that we 
behold in nature was produced. And thus, we are justified in saying :— 
“ The Universe is God.” The Poet is right when he says :—“ Every thing is 
instinct with God.” The Idealist is right when he declares :—‘ There is 
nothing but ideas ;” which is equivalent to his saying,— Mind is the 
universal substance ; a solid, a liquid or a gas, when condensed, and mind, 
when not condensed.” AJ] substance condensed 60 ae wheth- 
er pure carbon, in the form of the diamond, the thing known, or 
pure hydrogen, in the form of the gas of that name, the lightest thing 
known; whether mind, as known to us in the researches of Physics, or 
Spirit, as inferred by us, in the deductions of Metaphysics, it may be, 
for all we know, composed of “ molecules.” Taking a hint from Tyndall, 
(ante pp. 55, 56,) we might say that original substance was the universal 
* jelly” which he ascribes to the ‘ interstellar medium,” called ether ; and 
that all things else, are, more or less condensations of this supposed uni- 
versal substance. We advance no theory as to how the original substance 
originated. We find, now, that something is; and we irfer that some- 
thing always was. We rest our argument wholly upon the idea that mat- 
ter must have been produced from original substance, and not from 
nothing. 


Atoms or molecules, jelly or solid, attenuated gas or 
sublimated mind, it comes, all the same, on this theory, 
to a question of Condensation! Ponder this, \e Doubters. 
This pushes you to the extremest verge of your powers of 
reasoning. The best you can do 1s to refer the origination 
of all things to a Great Condenser! Suppose we admit 
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this ; it aids our argument ; for whether the Great Uneon- 
densed condensed matter out of himself, from his own sub- 
stance, or whether it was a pure creation from nothing, it 
is equally certain, in the one case as well as in the other, 
that Mind produced Matter. , 


We find in all the methods of reasoning extant, on this 
great subject, that the whole question resolves itself into 
this :—Did matter have a beginning? Whether it was 
created from nothing, or was a self-condensation of preéxist- 
ing and highly attenuated intelligent substance, it is all the 
same. First Cause is discernable in both these cases. Mat- 
ter, on the one hypothesis, would be imponderable intelligent 
substance converted, by itself, into ponderable non-intelligent 
substance ; and, on the other hypothesis, would be the like in- 
telligence creating these non-intelligent ponderable substan- 
ces, not from an imponderable something, but absolutely 
from nothing. In either case, the ponderable, which matter 
alone is, assuredly had a beginning. 

If the Doubter prefers to put the argument in the form 
of an expansion instead of a condensation of ultimate sub- 
stance, he can do so; for, he has only to suppose it to have 
been a “solid” intelligent body containing substance suf- 
ficient to construct the Universe ; mayhap, originally, only 
the size of a filbert, but so compacted that the diamond, for 
density, would be ten thousand times ten million billions of 
trillions lighter than hydrogen, in .comparison with it ; with 
this sum multiplied into itself so many times that the mind. 
of man could not contemplate the product without bewilder- 
ment. Then it might, on this theory, be called the Great 
Expander ; and,-whether we take this hypothesis, or that of 
condensation, it would come, all the same, to Mind producing 
Matter ; and matter would, just the same, have had a be- 
ginning ; because this ultimate intelligent substance, of the 
size of a filbert, was originally mind, not matter. We might 
imagine a compression of universal mind into a nut-shell, as 
readily as Tyndall squeezes into a lady’s travelling-bag all 
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the innumerable particles which give to the sky its blue ; or, 
as easily as Pascal finds a universe in an atom. 

“Let man,” says Pascal, ‘‘ investigate the smallest things of all he knows ; 
let this dot of an insect, for instance, exhibit to him in its diminutive body 
parts incomparably more diminutive, jointed limbs, veins in those limbs, blood 
in those veins, in that blood humors, and drops within those humors—let him, 
still subdividing these finest points, exhaust his power of conception, and Jet 
the minutest object his fancy can shape be that one of which we are now 
speaking—he may, perhaps suppose that to be the extreme minuteness in Na- 
ture. I will make him discover yet a new abyss within it. I will draw for 
him not merely the visible universe, but all besides that his imagination can 
grasp, the immensity of Nature, within the confines of that imperceptible 
atom.” (See Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1873, p. 548.) 

If we have correctly framed the issue, in our Initial In- 
quiry, viz., Did Matter have a beginning ? and if the Affirma- 
tive Proofs of the existence, throughout Nature, of laws of 
Order and Adaptation, are pertinent to that issue; and if 
the Contradictory Proofs not only fail to disprove the exist- 
ence of those laws, but acknowledge them; then, in our 
Comparison of Proofs, we find an agreement on both sides, 
as to facts ; and the error, if any exists, is to be found in 


our deductions from those facts. 


It will be seen that there are really no Contradictory 
Proofs on this “issue.” We have brought it forward as one 
of Fact. The Materialist, however, does not deny our al- 
Jegations of fact as to Order and Adaptation ; he puts in a 
“Demurrer.” This raises an ‘Issue of Law”; which is equi- 
valent to his saying :—‘‘ I admit your facts, but what of it ? 
Your facts are right, but your conclusions are wrong.” 


Darwinism, so far as it tends to deny the existence of God 
altogether,—and it certainly has that tendency ; indeed, such 
is its logical conclusion, — should be considered, to some 
extent, in this, Division 1 ; but, so far as it concedes the ex- 
istence of a ‘‘ Creator” to some extent,—which it does, with 
more or less vagueness,—it should be considered as an at- 
tempt, on the part of its adherents, to overthrow the Bible ; 
and it should, therefore, be again considered, in this light, 
after we have forged those links in the chain of argument 
which we have started out to construct with the Bible shut. 
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When we open that Book, with the view of showing that it - 
is what it purports to be, viz., a written revelation from 
Grod ; and when we follow this by an effort to render its con- 
tents clear to our comprehension, we will deal, more immedi- 
ately, not only with the Development Theory of Darwin, 
but with those Geologists who call the Mosaic record in 
question, and with all those subtle reasoners, generally, who, 
in greater or lesser degree, magnify science into something 
which must, necessarily, ignore the supernatural. (See post, 
Division IV., Part I., Sub. 10, entitled ‘* The Bible consis- 
tent with Science,”’) 


We claim that the natural presupposes the supernatural. 
Every fact or thought, must necessarily have something in 
antithesis with it. All reason is based on analogies ; and 
analogies involve the idea of antitheses, or opposites. (Ante, 
p- 82.) Heat, which is molecular matter, or elementary 
atoms more or less in motion, is the antithesis of cold, which 
is molecular matter more or less at rest. Light, which is a 
translation of intensified heat, through the tremors of lumi- 
niferous ether impinged upon the retina of the eye, and 
thence transmitted to the brain or the organ of conscious- 
ness, [ ? | is the antithesis of darkness, which is the absence 
of molecular motion sufficient to agitate the luminiferous 
ether, which Tyndall says is “‘ the occupant of all space.” 
(Ante, p. 55.) This involves the theory that the luminifer- 
ous ether is a ‘‘homogenious” and continuous substance, 
in which all matter is ‘“ suspended” and moves. Move a 
body en masse, there is little or no perceptible change of 
“temperature.” Agitate sufficiently the atoms of which it 
is composed, and heat is ‘“‘felt” ; that is, the epidermis is 
hit, with more or less force, by innumerable atoms, like a 
elister shot from a diminutive gun, at exceedingly short 
range. If the discharge is impelled by a light force the hit 
is transmitted from the epidermis, by the nerves of sense, 
which permeate the whole body, to the brain or organ of con- 
sciousness ; and produces a comfortable feeling ; which is to 
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say that it agitates the molecular matter of the body just 
enough. If the discharge is impelled by a heavier force, the 
hit hurts ; because it is more than enough for comfort. And, 
if the discharge is impelled by a much heavier force, it not 
only discomforts, but may kill the body, by producing so 
great a molecular action, within it, that its particles become 
disorganized and disturbed to an extent sufficient to allow 
other natural agents to effect decomposition. Agitate them 
still more, and light is ‘seen ;” that is, the figurative shot, 
from this imaginary gun, with sufficient force, in the dis- 
charge, to intensify the molecular action, does not come in 
immediate contact with the epidermis, but only agitates the 
surrounding medium of transmission, through which the re- 
tina of the eye is affected. [These ideas of molecular mo- 
tion will be amplified in Division VI., Part II., Subdivisiony 
6, 7.] In a cloudy night the heat of the sun, or molecu- 
lar matter in motion in the sun, transmitted by the tremors 
of ether in space to the planets and thence reflected towards 
the Earth, is arrested by a denser medium enveloping the earth 
at our standpoint of observation, viz., clouds, and produces no 
impingement, or but a slight impingement, on the retina of 
the eye, to be therefrom transmitted to the brain or the organ 
of consciousness. White, which is said to bea combination of 
all the colors, is the antithesis of a single color or of a less num- 
ber than all the colors combined. A. solid, which is mat- 
ter in close contact, so constituted and compacted that its 
molecules are ‘‘ fixed,” is the antithesis of a liquid which is 
matter whose atoms are so constituted and aggregated that 
its molecules ‘‘roll,” or the antithesis of an eriform sub- 
stance, e. g. gas, whose atoms are so constituted and disposed 
that its molecules ‘ float”? in the universal ether. Animal 
life, which is growing and reproducing matter associated with 
mind, is the antithesis of vegetable life, which is gro wing and 
reproducing matter not associated with mind. Both of the lat- 
ter conditions of Life are called organic, because they have 
the vital principles of growth and reproduction ; and liy- 
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ing organic matter, whether animal or vegetable, is the 
antithesis of inorganic matter, which is inert and has no vi- 
tal principle of growth or reproduction, but is simply govern- 
ed by laws of chemical or mechanical force. Chemical com- 
bination, which is the penetration of one elementary atom 
with another and different elementary atom, is the antithe- 
sis of cohesive attraction, which is the aggregation of ele- 
mentary atoms thus combined, er not thus combined. 
Penetration is the antithesis of outward contact. Mind, 
which has the attribute of activity producing thought or in- 
telligence, is the antithesis of matter, which is inert and has 
no activity, in itself, to produce thought or intelligence, 
Therefore, mind is the antithesis of matter; and matter in- 
vested with mind, is the antithesis of matter not invested 
with mind, A stone cannot think, while a living animal body 
can. Then, an inert unthinking body is the antithesis of a 
vital thinking body.. Vital unthinking body is, likewise, the 
antithesis of vital thinking body. Hence, matter is de- 
finable, as solid, liquid or wriform ; and mind is not defina- 
ble as either, Pure matter is referrable, under the lights of 
science, to ultimate ponderable atoms ; and mind, as the an- 
tithesis ef matter, is referrable, under the same lights of 
science, to an ultimate something, imponderable ; which is 
equivaleat to saying that what is ponderable and appreciable 
by our senses, is the antithesis of what is.imponderable and 
unappreciable by our senses. Matter moves. Motion is an 
effect and implies a cause. Effect is the antithesis of cause. 
Cause is the antithesis of preceding cause. Preceding cause 
is caused, until we come to a First Cause. First effect is 
the antithesis of First Cause. Last effect is the antithesis of 
both last and First Cause. Push the argument still further, 
and we may truly say :—LEffects are in time. Secondary 
causes are effects of preceding carses. Secondary causes are 
also in time. ‘The antithesis of all secondary causes is 
an- ultimate First Cause. An ultimate First Cause is not 
in time. The antithesis of time is eternity. Therefore, 
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again, by the best known principles of logic, all effects 
are caused, and all secondary causes are effects, referrable, 
finally, to an ultimate First Cause. By this process of 
reasoning, we may ‘ring the changes” on things known.,; 
and, by tracing backward, a posteriori, what is known, 
we ultimately come to an antithesis of something unknown. 
It is not contrary to reason to say that ultimate mat- 
ter was caused, and that ultimate mind was uncaused. 
The caused is the antithesis of the uncaused. There- 
fore, again, there are the caused and the uncaused. The 
caused we can comprehend because we were caused ; and 
the uncaused we cannot comprehend, for the same reason, 
viz., we were caused. Mind coupled with matter can be 
brought to fully comprehend matter, and can fully per- 
ceive a dividing line between mind and matter; but 
mind eoupled with matter cannot fully comprehend mind 
disconnected from matter ; for mind thus coupled is imprison- 
ed within the ‘ finite” ; and mind not thus coupled is freed 
trom the finite and becomes part of the ‘‘ infinite.” The finite 
is the antithesis of the infinite. Therefore, again, matter 
coupled with mind is “mortal,” and mind not coupled with 
matter is “immortal.” Mortality is the antithesis of im- 
mortality. To be mortal involves the idea of the material 
part of a sentient body resolved into its original elements. 
Mortality is the certainty of coming death. The death of 
an animal organism, is matter divested of mind. The death 
of a vegetable organism is matter divested of the vital prin- 
ciple of non-sentient growth and reproduction. In either 
organism, whether animal or vegetable, whether life be re- 
ferrable to mind or to protoplasm, or to both, death is the 
antithesis of life. ‘‘ Nothing is lost.” Death sends matter 
to its first condition of elementary atoms, or to some other 
combination of its chemical constituents. In animal organ- 
isms death resolves mind to its source, viz., the First Cause, 
which established the laws of Order and Adaptation ; and, in 
vegetable organisms, death restores their vital principle, ‘ life,” 
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te force, which is ‘saved up” by the same Intelligence. When 
mind thus leaves an animal organism, if the First Cause sees 
fit to embody and preserve its identity, as a “ spirit,” or as a 
“soul,” or as an ‘‘ angel,” or as a “‘ demon,” or otherwise, he 
will. But whether he so wills or not, we cannot find out of 
ourselves. Wecan only get at it by “ supernatural revela- 
tion,” the necessity of which will occupy our attention in 
Division IIT, 


The last paragraph contains some suggestions which are 
anticipatory ; but we throw them in here in the belief that 
we ought not to rule out so formidable a school as immaterial 
witnesses on the present issue, without giving them a few 
parting words as they step aside. 


Nott. We have, thus far, omitted any discussion of the distinction be- 
tween Mind and Spirit. We have referred to them as if they were convertable 
terms, and have used both as denoting intelligent substance in antithesis with 
matter. It is not necessary to go further, in this Division, than simply to in- 
timate that there is a difference ; but, in those which follow, especially in the 
Vith., we will find it essential to point out wherein the difference consists. 
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10. LogicaL ConcLusions. 


When a youth, the author was brought in contact with a 
group of professed Infidels, who were admirers of such think- 
ers as Hume, Voltaire and Thomas Paine, and of such poets 
as Byron and Shelley. He soon discovered that this group 
were superficial observers, and that their arguments were il- 
logical and rambling. They were scoffers, not reasoners. 
About this time, Paley’s Natural Theology, a school book, 
from which we have already quoted, fell into his hands. It 
convinced him, by the most irrefragable proofs, that there is 
a God. He has not seen any single book since, containing an 
argument intended to prove that one fact, at once so fair and 
irresistably conclusive. Besides, its merits as a literary pro- 
duction are of the highest order. We have already re- 
marked that new developments in scientific investigations 
can only render the evidences stated by Paley, cumulative, 
without impairing the conclusions he deduces from the com- 
paratively limited number of facts he brings in review. We 
think that book has done such good service towards settling the 


question of the existence of a First Cause, that the schools 


of opposing thought extant when he wrote, were forced to 
give way and to adopt one new theory after another until we 
behold, at the present time, a class of thinkers who, while 
admitting the prevalence of Order and Adaptation, through- 
out nature, so relentlessly urged by him, have been compelled 
to deny that this harmony in nature necessarily proceeds 
from a designing mind. It is true that they hardly say it 
does not thus proceed ; but they substantially say that it 
may not. We have quoted extracts from some of their 


works, giving what we believe to be a sufficiently full statement 
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of their best ascertained facts, together with a fair exposition 
of their reasoning upon those facts. While they contend 
that it may not, we think Paley has shown that it must have 
proceeded from design and not from chance ; from an intelli- 
gent First Cause, and not from physical force, nor from any 
‘¢ physical basis of life.” 


Dr. McCosh devotes a number of pages to the elucidation 
of the nature of Chance, a few paragraphs from which we give, 
and recommend a perusal of the whole. 


“The argument from design, in behalf of the Divine existence, has 
sometimes been so stated as to make its main premiss a mere truism, and 
the whole argument a begging of the question. It sets out with the max- 
im, that whatever exhibits marks of design must have proceeded from a 
designing mind ; but by exhibiting marks of design, is meant proceeding 
from a designing mind, and thus the whole ratiocination is nothing but 
the pompous repetition of the same proposition. When put in this way, 
the argument is easily repelled and turned against him who urges it. But 
it is not thus that it has been propounded by any skilful defender of reli- 
gion. 

“ The argument from final cause, properly understood, is derived from 
those concurrences, and correspondences of agents to produce a given end, 
which every where fall under our notice. These mutual adaptations of 
different and independent powers are so numerous, so curious, and so be- 
neficent, that they clearly show that there has been an Intelligent Being 
arranging them before hand. They cannot proceed from chance, and we 
therefore conclude that they must proceed from design. 


* And this leads us to inquire what is meant by the word Chance, what 
is usually meant by it and what is the proper meaning of the phrase. 
A thousand errors have been lurking in the confused ideas afloat on this 
subject, and we must be allowed to say that we have seldom found the 
nature of chance thoroughly expounded, or the various meanings of the 
word distinctly stated. The ancient atheists argued that there was such 
a, thing as chance, and ascribed to it the formation of the universe. Mod- 
ern materialists and pantheists maintain that there is no such thing as 
chance, that there can be no such thing, and thence argue that there can 
be no traces of design, since all things proceed from a chain of physical or 
metaphysical causes. We are convinced that the one as well as the other 
of these parties is mistaken.. We mean to show, in opposition to the mod- 
ern, that there is such a thing as chance, and, in opposition to the ancient, 
that there adjustments in nature which cannot proceed from chance. 


“Tn maintaining however, that there is really such a thing as chance, it 
is proper to announce that there connot be chance in this sense, that 
there is an event without a cause. It is not necessary in the present day 
to institute any proof of this; there is no principle more firmly estab- 
lished or more universally admitted. There may be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the nature of cause and effect, and a still greater diversity of 
view as to the nature of the belief in causation, whether it is derived from 
internal or external sources, but there is none as to the law or the fact 
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itself. It is admitted that in our world no event happens without a cause. 
In this sense chance does not exist. ‘ ‘There is no such thing as chance,’ 
says Hume. Some would say that it cannot so much as be conceived to 
exist. 

“ But still there are senses, and these most important senses, in which 
there may be said to be chance in our world. The word chance, and the. 
corresponding words accident, casualty, fortuity, may be used, and have 
an intelligible meaning when used in two different senses.” (Typical Forms, 
pp. 39, 40, 41.) 


He then proceeds to point out those differences: Ist. As 
to events which happen so that we can see no reason why 
they should not have been otherwise ; and 2d. As to things 
casually related to each other when the relation between them 
is not that of cause and effect, nor designed by the person 
producing them. (Jbid. pp. 41, 42.) 


“So much, then, for casual as distinguished from causal connexion. But 
casual connexion may also be opposed to contrived connexion. It is need- 
ful to illustrate this ; for it is a position of great importance in our argu- 
ment. An agriculturist, let us suppose, is using the means necessary to 
secure a crop from his ground. Every step which he takes must have a 
causal connexion with something going before and something coming after ; 
to this there can be no exceptions whatsoever. But among the many 
agencies he sets a-moving there will be some which have no discoverable 
mutual relation, while there will be others which very visibly have such 
a relation, which, we would have it observed, may either be casual or de- 
signed. Thus, it may be by accident, that he began to plough the land 
on the same day as he did the previous year; by chance, that the two 
horses in a particular plough are of the same age; that his harrows, con- 
structed by different makers, are painted the same colour; that the work- 
men employed by him have the same Christian name; and that he has 
precisely the same extent of land in crop as in the previous year. ‘There 
may be many such relations and correspondencies which’persons of a par- 
ticular turn of mind find pleasure in noticing, and this because they are 
purely casual. But there afe other connexions which are not of this for- 
tuitous character. It is not by accident that he begins his work about 
the same season as he did the previous year; that he has put two horses 
into his plough ; that the ploughing has been followed by sowing and har- 
rowing ; that he has workmen engaged in tilling his ground, and a certain 
portion of his whole ground under cultivation. There is here an evident 
distinction between two sets of events, and this distinction does not arise 
from the one class having causes, whereas the others have not, nor from 
the two proceeding from altogether unconnected laws of collocation, but 
from the one being designed as a mean toward an end, and the other not 
being so designed, as having no reference to that end. This distinction 
between the concurrence of independent means intended to produce an 
end, and mere coincidences which promote no special end, is an all-impor- 
tant one in the argument from design or final cause.” (Ibid. pp. 42, 43.) 


He follows this with the declaration that “‘ we cannot 
speak of an event being produced by chance” ; and he con- 
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tinues to draw the distinction to be observed between the 
casual and the causal, with such clearness, and his illustra- 
tions are so apposite, that we are tempted to quote more. 


“ According to these views we cannot speak of an event being produced 
by chance. Such language has either no meaning, or a meaning opposed 
_ to the universally acknowledged principles of all science and all philosophy. 

In respect of causal connexion, chance has and can have no place ; it is ab- 
solutely excluded. But in respect of other connexions of co-existence or 
succession, of number and property, there is room for chance, and, as op- 
posed to chance, of designed coincidences and correspondences, and a co-ope- 
ration of associated means for the production of a given end. In respect 
of production there can be no such thing as chance, but in respect of dis- 
position there may. There are mutual relations which are not designed, 
even as there are relations which are designed. We cannot speak of acci- 
dental occurrences, but we may speak of accidental condurrences. We are 
to show that in the place where there is room for chance, there we have 
the most striking examples of design. 


“Tt may be difficult at times to determine whether certain events or phe- 
nomena are conjoined by chance, or whether an arrangement has been made 
to produce the conjunction. It is no proof of an intended connexion that 
they have been conjoined once or twice, or a few times. Nor can any 
absolute rule be laid down as to frequency of co-existence, which shall 
decide every supposable case that may arise. But there are cases of de- 
signed concurrence so clear that they do not admit of a moment’s hesi- 
tation. When we see independent agents all moving towards one end— 
when we see stone, lime, wood, glass, slate, and lead, all combined in a 
house—when we find various kinds of metals, and wheels, pulleys, cylin- 
ders, of various shapes and sizes, conjoined to produce a machine, we at 
once say the connexion cannot be accidental, but is the result of arrange- 
ments made to secure a contemplated end. 


* Let us suppose that, on entering a room, we discover on a table before us 
five or six balls formed into a ring-like figure, we do not allow ourselves for 
one instant to imagine that the balls came hither of their own accord, and 
without any one placing them there ; but it may be a question whether 
the mutual arrangements are involved in the figure are accidental or de- 
signed, This question would at once be settled if we saw other five balls 
on the same table fermed into a similar figure. We would then acknow- 
ledge at once that there can be as little of accident in the mutual arrange- 
ment of the balls as in their being brought to this particular place. 


“¢These distinctions and explanations enable us to bring out very distinct- 
ly the nature of the argument derived from adaptation of parts in favour 
of the existence of God. 


“Tn physical nature we have the universal reign of causation, or every 
event connected with at least one other event as its cause, and yet anoth- 
er event as its consequence. In regard to this point there is no difference 
of opinion. But in perfect consistency with this doctrine we may find a 
number of events occurring at the same time or place, or nearly at the same 
time or place,-or having some sort of bearing towards each other of a purely 
accidental character. In this sense there is no doubt much of chance in 
this world, that is, many events have some sort of discoverable relation, 
which may yet have no intended connexion. The year in which a comet 


blazes in the heavens may be a year of famine or of fearful wars and in- 
testine feuds, but this dues not go to prove that the one was meant to 
forebode the other. Weare quite willing to admit that all these pheno- 
mena can be traced up to God—we are sure that God foreordained both 
the comet and the famine; but it is quite a different thing to affirm that 
the two haye a designed connexion with each other. Every scar upon the 
rocks of our earth may have been produced by causes set in operation by 
God, but this will not convince us that there is deep design on the part of 
(rod in presenting to us, here and there, on these rocks, a figure, which 
men discover to bear a rude resemblance to the face of George IIL., of 
Nelson, or Napoleon Bonaparte. The fact that there are accidental con- 
currences, in the sense now explained, will not be urged, by any one who 
seriously reflects upon the subject, as proving this world is not the pro- 
duct of design, and that there is not design in every department of it. In 
the works of man which exhibit the clearest signs of contrivance, it is not 
found that every one part of the work has an intended relation to every 
other. In the construction of the walls of a church there may be the most 
careful attention implied in the way in which the stones are made to fit 
into each other, but it may all the while be purely accidental that twe 
stones of much the same size, weight, or colour, are placed exactly oppo- 
site each other. 


“But wherever there may be chance, there may surely be design likewise. 
If there may be coincidences which are casual, there may also be concur- 
rences which are contemplated. It is in the very place where there might 
be accident that we discover the clearest and most convincing evidences of 
design. Upon observing a number of separate forces acting in union and 
harmony, we must believe that there has been a designing mind bringing 
them together and causing them to co-operate. When we see these agen- 
cies working in happiest association to produce innumerable effects of a 
beneficent character—when we find them consenting and consorting 
throughout thousands or myriads of years or geological ages, the evidence 
is felt to be overwhelming beyond the power of human calculation. Yet 
this is the sort of conjunctions and co-operations which is constantly pre- 
senting itself to our view. We observe everywhere a host of separate 
bodies and powers, all tending towards a particular end ;—say a number 
of material substances with the vital agency, the heat agency, the light 
agency the electric agency, all conspiring to the production of a living plant 
or animal; or bone, nerves, and muscles, meeting to give an easy motion 
to a limb. ‘ How, often,’ asks Tillotson, ‘might a man, after he had 
jumbled a set of letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before 
they would fall into an exact poem, yea, or so much as make a good dis- 
course in prose ? And may not a little book be as easily made by chance 
as this great volume of the world? How long might a man be sprinkling 
colours upon canvas, with a careless hand, before they would happen to 
make the exact picture of aman ? Andis a man easier made by chance than 
this picture ? How long might twenty thousand blind men, which should 
be sent out from the several remote parts of England, wander up and down 
before they would all meet upon Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and 
file in the exact order of anarmy ? And yet this is much more easy to be 
imagined than that the innumerable blind parts of matter should rende- 
vous themselves into a world.’ 


“ We have the mathematical theory on this subject, with a most impor- 
tant application, laid down by an eminent living mathematician. After 
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stating that when we have a question of pure numbers we can absolutely 
try the question with chance in precisely the same manner in natural the- 
ology as we try it in the common affairs of life, Professor De Morgan 
thus proceeds: (De Morgan’s Essay on Probability, p. 25.) 


‘Let us assume, as we must, that a number produced by chance alone, (in the anti-deisti- 
cal sense of the word,) might as well have been any other as what itis. And further, let us 
require, before we grant intelligence and contrivance, not merely the presence of an adapta- 
tion, which would have been unlikely from chance alone, but two such phenomena perfectly 
distinct from each other considered as phenomena, each of which might have existed without 
the other, and both tending to the same object, which would have been defeated by the ab- 
sence ofeither. Let it be also granted, to fix our ideas, that we admit as proved a proposi- 
tion which has a hundred million to one in its favor. This being premised, and laying it down 
as our object to shew that the necessary result of the theory of probabilities lead to the con- 
clusion that the existence of contrivance is made at least as certain, by means of it, as any 
other result which can come from it, we proceed to state a consequence. The action of the 
planets upon each other, and that of the sun upon all, (the most certain law of the universe,) 
would not produce a permanent system, unless certain other conditions were fulfilled which 
do not necessarily follow from the law of attraction. The latter might have existed without 
the former, or the former without the latter, for anything we know to the contrary. [Anim- 
portant note is here appended :—‘ The only way in which we can guess any two things tobe 
independent. It must be remembered asa result of the theory, that of things perfectly un- 
known, the probability of their coming toact, when known, against an argument is counter- 
balanced by the equal probability of the future discovery being on the other side.’] Two 
of these conditions are, that the orbital motions must be all in the same direction, and also 
that the inclinations of the planes of these orbits must not be considerable. Granting a 
planetary system, which is what ours is in every respect, except either of these two, and it 
is mathematically shewn that such asystem must goto ruin ; its planets would hot preserve 
their distances fromthe sun. Neither of these phenomena can be shewn to depend neces- 
sarily on the other, or on any law which regulates the system in general. For anything we 
know to the contrary, then, they are distinct and independent circumstances of the organi- 
zation of the whole. Now, let us see what are the phenomena in question. 

‘1. All the eleven planets yet discovered” [that is, when the work was written] ‘‘ move in 
one direction round the sun. 2. Taking one of them (the earth) as a standard, the sum of 
all the angles made by the planes of the orbits of the remaining ten with the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, is less than a right angle, whereas it might by possibility have been ten right 
angles. 

Now, it will hereafter be shewn that causes are likely or unlikely, just in the same pro- 
portion that it is likely or unlikely that observed events should follow from them. The most 
probable cause is that from which the observed event could most easily have arisen Takmng 
it, then, as certain that the preceding phenomena would have followed from design, if such 
had existed, seeing that they are absolutely necessary, ceteris manentibus, tu the maintenance 
of a system which that design, if it exist, actually has organized, we proceed to inquire what 
prospect there would have been of such a concurrence of circumstances if a state of chance | 
had been the only antecedent. With regard to the sameness of the directions, either of which 
might have been from west to east, or from east to west, the case is precisely similar to the 
following :—There is a lottery containing black and white balls, from each drawing of which 
it is as hikely a black ball shall arise as a white one, what is the chance of drawing eleven 
balls all white !—Answer, 2047 to one against it. With regard to the other question, our po- 
sition is this:—There is a lottery containing an infinite number of counters, marked with 
all possible different angles less than a right angle, in such a manner that any angle is as 
likely to be drawn as another, so that in 10 drawings the sum of the angles drawn may be 
anything under 10 right angles. Now what is the chance of ten drawings giving collectively 
less than one right angle ?—Answer, 10,000,000 to one against it. Now, what is the chance 
of both these events coming together?—Answer, more than 20,000,000,000 to one against it. 
It isconsequently of the same degree of probability that there has been something at work 
which is not chance in the formation of the solar system. And the preceding does not involve 
a line of argument addressed to our perception of beauty or utility, but one which is applied 
every day, numerically or not, to the common business of life.’ 


“ We have quoted this passage mainly for the mathematical principles 
which it unfolds. Since the treatise was written a great number of small 
planets have been discovered. ‘These all run in the same direction as the 
planets previously discovered, and so add enormously to the weight of 
the argument. It is true that the inclination of some of them is consid- 
erable, but their mass is so diminutive that this circumstance is not fitted 
to produce any permanent disturbance. [See Herschel’s “ Outlines of 
Astronomy,” p. 453. Should it be said all these conditions can be ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis of the cooling and shrinking ofa rotating 
mass of heated cosmical matter the answer is, that in order to the pro- 
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duction of a world like ours out of such matter, there is’ need of a whole 
host of adjustments or eollocations. This subject will be formally taken 
up in the chapter of the next Book which treats of the Adjustments of Ce- 
lestial Phenomena. | 


“ This is the argument from ‘ Final Cause,’ as it is commonly called. 
At the same time we are inclined to look upon the phrase as rather an 
unhappy one. The word, according to the all but invariable usage of our 
tongue, points to that which has efficiency ; and there is nothing of the 
nature of power implied in the great class of facets which we are now ad- 
vancing. In this branch of investigation we are contemplating not so 
much a cause, as an end aimed at, by a combination of means, by a con- 
currence of causes. The science which tréats of the relation of means 
and ends has an unexceptionable name applied to it, and is called teleology. 
It would serve several important ends to have an equally good phrase to 
denote the class of facts which it is the business of that science to explore. 
As ‘typos’ and ‘ cosmos’ have been naturalized into our language, we 
wish that some high authority would introduce ‘telos’ likewise. In the 
absence of any such authorized phrase we shall be obliged to employ final 
cause, or, in lieu of it, such terms as aim and purpose, end and special end. 
Weare to shew that throughout the whole of nature there is a union and 
co-operation of means for the production of what are evidently ends, and 
such special ends as argue a living being arranging the means in order to 
their accomplishment. . 


“Tt is not necessary, in order to the conclusiveness of such an argument, 
that we should be able to say that we have discovered the ultimate end 
aimed at in all these coneurrences of means to produce anterior or inter- 
mediate ends. There are persons who seek to cloak the hideousness of 
their atheism under the guise of an affected humility, urging it is not for 
them to be so presumptuous as to pretend to detect the purposes of De- 
ity. And there might have been some plausibility in this pretext, provi- 
ded it bad been necessary, in order to the validity of the argument, to de- 
termine the grand ultimate design of creation. But it is by no means re- 
quisite in order to prove the existence of design that we should be able to 
fathom all the depths of the Divine counsels, and settle what is the last 
end of the Creator’s work. On seeing Napoleon Bonaparte gathering his 
army to a given point—on finding one battallion coming from one province 
and other battallions collecting from other provinces, distant from the 
first and from each other, persons would have been entitled to conclude 
that these were means, and well-devised means, to an end, and this 
though entirely ignorant of the ultimate purpose to be effected by the 
subordinate ends ; it would be enough for them that they discovered the 
immediate end and the means employed to accomplish it. On precisely the 
same grounds are we justified in maintaining that we observe in nature a 
singular combination of means towards the production of anend. This 
end may not be the final end of creation, but still it is an end—a subordi- 
nate end, aimed at by a combination of means arranged by intelligence. 
Nor can this inference be at all affected by the circumstance that these 
ends are commonly found to be means towards some other and a higher 
end. In God’s works all the means are ends, and all the ends are means, 
and all means and subordinate ends are obviously concurring towards a 
final consummation, which man can not fully compass, but which he has 
abundant reason—from the tendency of the inferior ends—to regard as at 
once grand and beneficent. 
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“The argument advanced under this head seems a complete one in itself. 
It does not require in order to its conclusiveness that it should be proven 
that this world has had a beginning, nor to look to any physical facts ex- 
cept those adduced in the premises. The adjustment of the bodies and 
forces of nature so as to produce harmonious and useful results, is in itself 
a proof of an arrangement not casual but planned by intelligence. We 
require not, in order to its conclusiveness, to specify the time when the 
adjustments were constituted, nor to shew that God has created matter 
as well as arranged it, nor even so much as that matter has had a begin- 
ning. These other truths may be established more satisfactorily after it 
has been demonstrated, frem the design manifested in the universe, that 
there is a God the author of the design. é 


Dr. McCosh here seems to differ from us as to the impor- 
tance of the inquiry,—Did matter have a beginning ? The 
argument from design is to him, as it is to ourself, of great 
force without it ; but he would seem to be willing to defer 
that inquiry and to finally draw the same logical conclusion 
that we do, viz., that matter had a beginning ; while we 
consider the full strength of the argument not.brought out 
unless we start with that inquiry. He is far from ignoring it ; 
neither does he treat it as of slight importance. We only 
differ with him as to the prominence which ought to be given . 
to it, in such a discussion. (See ante p. 73, and passim.) 


“The force of the argument now adduced is not to be turned aside by 
going back in the chain of causation, and shewing how each of the combi- 
ned circumstances, which form this means towards an end, has proceeded 
froma cause. We are not to discard final causes, as Laplace used to do 
so summarily, as soon as the physical cause of the individual circumstance 
is pointed out. Nor are we, with Kant, to lay down the principle that we 
are at liberty to call in final cause only when mechanical cause fails to ac- 
count for each particular fact. The argument which we adduce in favor 
of final cause is derived from the wonderful combination of physical cau- 
ses. It is freely admitted, that in the material universe every phenome- 
non has had 4 cause, but this does not weaken the argument founded on 
the correspondence between a number of associated phenomena, proceed- 
ing from different and independent causes. No doubt it forces us to ac- 
knowledge that there has been a correspondence in the causes producing 
such concordant results, but in carrying us back thus far it only opens up 
larger views of the wisdom and foresight involved in a plan which con- 
templated such far-reaching consequences. In Divine workmanship, as 
also in the higher kinds of human workmanship, order and utility are com- 
monly produced by a long previously arranged consortment of means or 
causes. For example, the crop which the cultivated ground yields is the 
result of a vast number of preparations, human and Divine too, made long 
before, It is the peculiarity of the Divine workmanship that we can see 
in it a set of causes so ordered that they can produce a series or succes~ 
sion of orderly and benign results going on from age to age. The plants 
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and animals now on the earth have all proceeded from progenitors created 
many thousand years ago, and which were so constituted as to produce an 
offspring after their kind. ‘To argue from the succession of such effects ‘ 
that they are not designed, is to make the very beauty and perfection of 
the work a proof that it has not proceeded from an intelligent being. 


“ Nor is the force of the argument to be weakened by the attempt to dis- 
cover an alleged contradiction ; if everything, it is said, comes from God, 
there can be nothing casual, there is no room for chance, and therefore no 
room for design as distinguished from chance. Now, it is at once admitted 
that every physical occurrence may be regarded as proceeding from God ; 
at this point, that is, in regard to the production of the event, there is no 
room for accident. But while every event comes from God, this does not 
prove that the coincidences between every two events were designed by 
Him to produce a specific end. God has no doubt appointed both the 
eclipse and plague which may have happened the same year, but this does 
not prove that He designed the one dark event to foreshadow the other. 
As there may be casual relations in nature, so there may be, so there are, 
in nature designed concurrences, as distinguished from accidental coinci- 
dences. All that is now occurring is doubtless the result of collocations 
previously made, and in tracing it back we must come to certain original 
collocations. At this point physical research stops, but all inquiry is not 
arrested. The mind asks, whence this systematic collocation of agents 
and forces which has produced such good and useful results for thousands, 
or it may be, millions of years? ‘The present so full of order carries us 
back to the past as also full of order, and shews that the system now in 
operation had been planned from the beginning. 


“Still less is the force of the argument to be egaded by the miserable 
subterfuge of certain French materialists, who tell us that this consorting 
of means and ends is the mere condition of existence. When it is found, 
for example, that certain independent members of carnivorous animals are 
in admirable harmony, the limbs for running after the prey, the claws for 
seizing it, the muscles for keeping hold of it, the teeth for tearing it, and 
the stomach for digesting it, an attempt is made to avoid the force of the 
appeal by urging that these are the conditions of the existence of the ani- 
mal. True, we reply, but the argument is derived from the circumstance 
that these independent conditions should meet so as to enable the animal 
to exist and to enjoy existence. He who brings in the principle of the con- 
ditions of existence will find it, if legitimately followed out, landing him 
in a designing intelligence no less certainly than the principle of final 
cause does. The argument, whether for or against theism, is not to be made 
to depend on a word or the shifting of a word. It is not to be establish- 
ed on the one side by a verbal sophism about design implying a designer, 
but neither is its overwhelming force to be turned aside by changing the 
word final cause for conditions of existence. It seems that conditions are 
necessary to certain existences, and it is the concurrence of these condi- 
tions, proceeding from various and independent quarters, which proves so 
irresistibly that there must have been design in their arrangement and 
collocation.” (Ibid, pp. 44 to 56.) 


He goes on from the ‘Nature of Chance” to speak of 
“The Obviousness and Completeness of the Special Adapta- 
tions.” 
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“The argument from adaptation to a particular end is one which addresses 
itself to every human being. It is suited to every intellect, and comes home 
to every man’s experience.” (Jbid, p. 56.) 


He then argues and illustrates, at considerable length, 
and in his forcible style, these points : ‘ 


“1. Every manual labourer may see something analogous to the art by 
which he earns his livelihood operating among the natural objects by which he 
is surrounded.” .. . (Ibid, pp. 56 to 59.) 


“<2. Every kind of contrivance, every principle of mechanism used by man, 
is visibly employed in the operations of Nature.’ . . . . . . (dbid, 
pp. 59 to 63.) 


“*3,. Among the most curious special modifications are those in which there 
is a provision made beforehand for the support of living creatures not yet in 
existence: 6. (Ibid, pp. 63, 64.) 


‘4, Not only are the different parts of the animal and plant suited to each 
other, but there is a perfectability about them—they are better adapted than 
any aa else to the accomplishment of their end.” ...... (Ibid, pp. 64, 
65, 66. 

“5. It is a circumstance of great significance, that parts of animals which, 
to superficial observers, might seem useless, or even cumbersome and inconve- 
nient, have been found, in the progress of discovery, to serve most important 
ends in the economy of life.’ ...... (Ibid, pp. 66, 67, 68.) 


His entire work from which these last quotations are 
made covers over 500 pages, which illustrate in detail the 
prevalence, throughout Nature, of thoughtful design and 
contrivance ; and he deduces from the multiplicity of facts 
which he brings in array, the irresistable conclusion that 
God exists. 


Paley gives this general statement of his argument in the 
opening chapter : 


“In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and 
were asked how the stone came to be there; I might possibly answer, 
that, for anything I knew to the contrary, it had lain there forever; nor 
would it perhaps be very easy to show the absurdity of this answer. But 
suppose I had found a watch upon the ground, and it should be inquired 
how the watch happened to be in that place; I should hardly think of 
the answer which I had before given, that, for anything I knew the watch 
might have always been there. Yet why should not this answer serve 
for the watch as well as for the stone? Why is it not as admissible in 
the second case, as in the first ? For this reason, and for no other, viz., 
that when we come to inspect the watch, we perceive (what we could not 
discover in the stone) that its several parts are framed and put together 
for a purpose, e. g., that they are so formed and adjusted as to produce 
motion, and that motion so regulated as to point out the hour of the day ; 
that if the different parts had been differently shaped from what they are 
of a different size from what they are, or placed after any other manner 
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or in any other order than that in which they are placed, either no mo- 
tion at all would have been carried on in the machine, or nove which 
would have answered the use that is now served by it. ‘To reckon 
up a few of the plainest of these parts, and of their offices, all tend- 
ing to one result; (See Plate 1.)—We see a cylindrical box contain- 
ing a coiled elastic spring, which, by its endeavor to relax itself, turns 
round the box. We next observe a flexible chain (artificially wrought 
for the sake of flexure) communicating the action of the spring from 
the box to the fusee. We then find a series of wheels, the teeth of 
which catch in and apply to each other, conducting the motion from the 
fusee to the balance, and from the balance to the pvinter, and at the same 
time, by the size and shape of those wheels, so regulating that motion, as 
to terminate in causing an index, by an equable and measured progression, 
to pass over a given space in a given time. We take notice that the 
wheels are made of brass in order to keep them from rust; the springs 
of steel, no other metal being so elastic; that over the face of the watch 
there is placed a glass, a material employed in no other part of the work ; 
but in the room of which, if there had been any other than a transparent 
substance, the hour could not, be seen without opening the case. This 
mechanism being observed (it requires indeed an examination of the in- 
strument, and perhaps some previous knowledge of the subject, to per- 
ceive and understand it; but being once, as we have said, observed and 
understood, ) the inference, we think, is inevitable; that the watch must 
have had a maker; that there must have existed, at some time, and at 
some place or other, an articifer or articifers, who formed it for the pur- 
pose which we find it actually to answer; who comprehended its con- 
struction, and designed its use. 


“JT. Nor would it, I apprehend, weaken the conclusion that we had ney- 
er seen a watch made; that we had never known an artist capable of ma- 
king one; that we were altogether incapable of executing such a piece of 
workmanship ourselves, or of understanding in what manner it was per- 
formed; all this being no more than what is true of some exquisite re- 
mains of ancient art, of some lost arts, and to the generality of mankind, 
of the more curious productions of modern manufacture. Does one man 
in a million know how oval frames are turned? Ignorance of this kind 
exalts our opinion of the unseen and unknown artist’s skill, if he be un- 
seen and unknown, but raises no doubt in our minds of the existence and 
agency of such an artist, at some former time, and in some place or other. 
Nor can I perceive that it varies at all the inference, whether the question 
arise concerning a human agent, or concerning an agent of a different spe- 
cies, or an agent possessing, in some respects, a different nature. 


“ TI, Neither, secondly, would it invalidate our conclusion, that the 
watch sometimes went wrong, or that it seldom went exactly right. The 
purpose of the machinery, the design and the designer, might be evident, 
and in the case supposed would be evident, in whatever way we accounted 
for the irregularity of the movement, or whether we could account for it or 
not. It is not necessary that a machine be perfect, in order to show with 
what design it was made, still less necessary, where the only question is, 
whether it were made with any design at all. 


“ III. Nor thirdly, would it bring any uncertainty into the argument, - 
if there were a few parts of the watch, concerning which we could not 
discover, or had not yet discovered, in what they conduced to the general 
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effect, or even some parts, concerning which we could not ascertain 
whether they conduced to that effect in any manner whatever. For, as 
to the first branch of the case ; if by the loss, or disorder, or decay of the 
parts in question, the movement of the watch were found in fact to be stopp- 
ed, or disturbed, or retarded, no doubt would remain in our minds as to the 
utility or intention of these parts, although we should be unable to in- 
vestigate the manner according to which, or the connexion by which, the 
ultimate effect dependent upon their action or assistance; and the more 
complex is the machine, the more likely is this obscurity to arise. Then 
as to the second thing supposed, namely, that there were parts which might 
be spared, without prejudice to the movement of the watch, and that we 
had proved this by experiment—these superfluous parts, even if we were 
completely assured that they were such, would not vacate the reasoning 
which we had instituted concerning other parts. The indication of con- 
trivance remained, with respect to them, nearly as it was before. 


“TV. Nor fourthly, would any man in his senses think the existence of 
the watch, with its various machinery, accounted for, by being told that 
it was one out of possible combinations of material forms ; that whatever 
he had found in the place where he found the watch, must have contained 
some internal configuration or other; and that this configuration might be 
the structure now exhibited, viz., of the works of a watch, as wellas a 
different structure. 


“V. Nor fifthly, would it yield his enquiry more satisfaction to be an- 
swered, that there existed in things a principle of order, which had dispo- 
-sed the parts of the watch into their present form and situation. He 
never knew a watch made by the principle of order; nor can he even form 
to himself an idea of what is meant by a principle of order distinct from 
the intelligence of the watchmaker. 


“VI. Sixthly, he would be surprised to hear that the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance; only a motive to induce the mind to 
think so. 


“ VII. And less surprised to be informed, that the watch in his hand 
was nothing more than the result of the laws of metallic nature. It is a° 
perversion of languge to assign any law as the efficient, operative cause 
of anything. A law presupposes an agent; for it is only the mode accord- 
ing to which an agent proceeds ; it implies a power; for it is order, ac- 
cording to which that power acts. Without this agent, without this 
power ; which are both distinct from itself, the daw does nothing ; is noth- 
ing. The expression, ‘the law of metallic: nature’ may sound strange 
and harsh to a philosophic ear; but it seems quite as justifiable as some oth- 
ers which are more familiar to him, such as ‘the law of vegetable nature,’ 
‘the law of animal nature,’ or indeed as ‘the law of nature,’ in general, 
when assigned as the cause of phenomeni, in exclusion of agency and 
power ; or when it is substituted into the place of these. 


“VIII. Neither, lastly, would our observer be driven out of his conclu- 
sion, or from his confidence in its truth, by being told that he knew noth- 
ing at all about the matter. He knows enough for his argument. He 
knows the utility of the end. He knows the subserviency and adapta- 
tion of the means to the end. These points being known, his ignorance 
of other points, his doubts concerning other points, affect not the certain- 
ty of his reasoning. The consciousness of knowing little need not beget 
a distrust of that which he does know.” (Natural Theology, pp. 5-8.) 
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With this first Chapter (which we have given entire,) as a 
foretaste, how can the Doubter refrain from reading the sec- 
ond entitled ** State of the Argument continued,’ and the 
third entitled ‘ Application of the Argument,” and, so on, 
one after another, in succession, until he comes to the 27th 
and last, entitled ‘‘ Conclusion” ? We can, now, only make 
room for the concluding Chapter, and bespeak for all the 
Chapters an attentive reading. We cannot see how any one 
can rise from its perusal without being fully possessed with 
the belief that God exists. 


[ Here insert. ] 


Paley possessed a master mind. He is preéminently, the 
great representative writer on Natural Theology ; and we 
think Dr. McCosh comes next. Although both were 
theologians, both rank as “ men of science.” The latest of 
these authors has had the advantage over his predecessor, be- 
cause he has lived in a generation where the developments of 
science have eclipsed all the researches of the recorded past ; 
and because he has had superior advantages in the multipli- 
cation of books by the advanced art of printing, and in modern 
appliances of new inventions and discoveries. 


Referring to the recent discoveries as to a harmony of structure running 
through the whole organic kingdoms, Dr. McCosh observes: ‘‘ We have here 
a class of phenomena to which Paley has never once alluded in his Natural 
Theology, and which are referred to only in an incidental manner, and without 
their meaning being apprehended, in one or two passages of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. ‘Che authors of these works are not to be blamed for this omission, 
for, in their day, the facts had not been discovered, or, at least, admitted into 
acknowledged science. But now that they have taken their place, and that a 
very high place, among settled doctrines, it is time to examine their religious 
import and tendency. ‘They will be found not to be isolated and exceptional 
in their character, but to belong to a large and wide-spread class, possessing a 
deep theological signification.” (Typical Forms, pp. 27, 28.) 


Paley wrote at the beginning of the present century. Mc- 
Cosh writes while its third quarter is nearly past. The in- 
terval which lies between their efforts has seen rapid progress 
in Physics and Metaphysics, in Chemistry and Mechanics, 
in Science and Theory, transcending, in quantity and 
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quality, all that preceded the era in which Paley dwelt. 
These advantages considered, in favor of McCosh, Paley 
stands out, prominently, as the greater prodigy of the two. 
Both are great ; the works of both will be accepted as stand- 
ards, for a long time, as exponents of the truths underlying 
Natural Theology—Paley as the pioneer, McCosh as the 
utilizer. Take the works of this couple, together ; follow 
them, attentively, through their processes of reasoning ; and 
we are confident that the Doubter will find no avenue of es- 
cape from the Logical Conclusion that all things known or 
knowable are finally referrable to a First Cause, called GOD. 


All the Author can hope to do, in the field of investigation 
which belongs to the inquiry as to the existence of God, is 
to present the salient points propounded and enforced by 
such representative thinkers as Paley and McCosh ; and to 
supplement their conclusions with corroborative and cumula- 
tive reasonings of a few other astute thinkers in the same 


department of learning. 


Let us read further from the pages of McCosh : 


“The argument from design is that there are evidences everywhere, 
in heaven and in earth, in plant and animal, of natural agents being 
so fitted to each other, and se combining to produce a beneficent end 
as to show that intelligence must have been employed in co-ordinating 
and arranging them. When unfolded, it comprises a body of facts, and it 
involves a principle. The principle is that an effect implies a cause...... 
The argument is one which commends itself to all minds, though it is put 
into shape only by the logician and the expounder of natural theology. 
The child finds the impression stealing in upon him, as he inspects the cu- 
rious objects around him,—the fir cone, the flower, the berry, the struc- 
ture of his favorite animal, or those lights kindled nightly in the heavens, 
or as he is taught to connect these daily gifts with God the giver. The 
peasant, the savage, feels it, as he sees the grass and trees springing and 
growing and bearing seed, as he is led to observe the self-preserving in- 
stincts of the brute creatures, as he takes a passing survey of the won- 
drous provision for sustaining life in his own frame, or finds himself 
furnished with food and clothing by very complicated arrangements.” . 
(Christianity and Positivism, pp. 1, 2.) 

“ Flowing spontaneously into the minds of all the conviction will force 
itself into the innermost heart of the speculative unbeliever. ‘ No one,’ 
said David Hume, as he walked home one beautiful evening with a friend, 
- © ean look up to that sky without feeling that it must have been put in 
order by an intelligent being.’ ‘ But wht made all these things? was 
the curt reply of Napoleon Bonaparte, who had been obliged to listen to 
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the wretched sophistries of a set of French atheists, bred in the bloody 
revolutionary period,—* but who made all these things ?”” pointing to the 
heavens.” (Jbid., pp. 2, 3.) 


Clark observes : 


“ The form of the argument I wish to introduce for your consideration 
is identical, up to a certain point, with just sueh a one as would be advan- 
ced to prove the prevalence of independent physical law as a controlling 
power ; but beyond that point I hope I shall be able to show that it may 
be used as evidence of a thoughtful design to produce a succession of events, 
or a combination of contemporaneous, independent phenomena. (Mind in 
Nature, p. 5.) 


Assuming some ofthe facts of the Development Theory 
to be true, Mr. Clark adds : 


“Tr the succession of beings from a lower to a higher type, and a con- 
centaneous greater degree of complication, we have the strongest proof of 
an intelligent being, designing, ordaining-and controlling. The laws of the 
older physicists were not claimed to be derived from intelligence ; they 
were deemed to exhibit the necessary operations of matter upon matter ; 
but when we see that these laws have an order; and, as they are under- 
stood at the present day, a rate of succession in their operations, which 
have the stamp of thoughtfulness impressed upon them, it is impossible 
not to discover that they do not work of their own accord, but are con- 
troHled by a creative forethought and design. ff the product of these 
causes was a heterogeneous mixture of beings, with no relation whatever 
among themselves, then we might more plausibly claim that the so-called 
physical causes had produeed living creatures. As it is, though we have 
before us animals allied to each other by progressive relations, which final- 
ly, if we follow them up, end in the highest forms of life at the present 
day, from having begun with the lowest and ascended. What mere non- 
intelligent causation could produce the like?” (Mind in Nature, p. 5.) 


Dr, A. A. Hodge observes : 


“Tf God be not the creator of substance ez nihilo, as well as the former 
of worlds and of things, he cannot be absolutely sovereign. ....... 
On every hand he would be limited and conditioned by the self-existent 
qualities of preexistent substance, and their endless consequences... . . 
The same traces of designed and precaJeulated correspondences may be 
clearly observed in the elementary and essential properties and laws of 
matter that are observed in the adjustments of matter in the existing 
forms of the world. .If the traces of design observed in the existing 
forms of the world prove the existence of an intelligent former, for the 
same reason the traces of design in the elementary constitution of mat- 
ter proves the existence of an intelligent creator of those elements out 
of nothing.” (Commentary on Confession of Faith, p. 117.) 


Horace GREELEY, in an Address delivered at the laying 
of the corner stone of Buchtel College, Ohio, July 4th, 1871, 
and published in the N. Y. Daily Tribune of Sept. 21, 1872, 
declares his belief in the existence of God and gives reasons 
which are worthy of a place here. 
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_ “To the piercing gaze of the astronomer, the universe is revealed as an 
mnumerable multitude of orbs or globes circling through a practical infin- 
ity of space. These globes, being opaque and of such consistency that 
ene is necessarily excluded from points occupied by any other, he distin- 
guishes their substance from the surrounding void as Matter, without 
meaning to affirm the absolute non-existence of Matter in any portion of 
Space. Unable to conceive either that the heavens are veritably bound- 
less, or what can exist outside of them if they have visible limits, he con- 
fesses his apprehension is finite, and that there are doubtless far more 
worlds without than within the range of his most powerful] telescope. 
Unable to see how the universe can have had a beginning, he is equally 
unable to conceive of it as having existed from all eternity. ‘That it cer- 
tainly has not always existed substantially as it now is, the little he 
can gather of its history abundantly demonstrates. Though our solar 
System may be comparatively modern, and though our planet is doubtless 
younger than the sun around which it revolves, Science demonstrates not 
only its vast antiquity, but the fact that it has undergone signal mutations, 
and was long uninhabited and incapable of supporting animal life. By 
many concurrent and irresistible testimonies, we are well assured that the 
firm earth whereon we tread was long a wandering cloud of heated vapor 
—possibly resembling in substance if not in form a modern comet—that 
this formless mass, whirling through space, but kept within an orbit not 
unlike its present by the sun’s attraction, gradually cooled, and contract- 
ed, hardening into rock at its surface, until it had slowly assumed nearly 
the shape it still wears. Still heated by internal fires which have since 
receded further from its surface, it generated clouds of vapor which, as- 
cending to a colder region skyward, were there congealed into rain, which 
profusely, persistently fell, washing and scouring the surface of the rocks, 
and triturating them against each other until their faces were ground into 
dust, which now forms the mineral pertion of the soil. Heat and light, 
freely imparted from the sun, blending with moisture and earth, at length 
produced vegetation; this was followed in time by simpler and then by 
more complex forms of animal life; until at length Man appeared, “ the 
roof and crown of things’ material and celluric, the being infinite in fac- 
ulty, the master and lord of this visible world. 


+ 

“Such, as I read them, are the rude outlines of the mode in which all 
whereof we have knowledge came to pass; and the question at once ari- 
ses: What and whence their impulse? or was none needed ? Did the 
blind, inert, unconscious, soulless matter which was once all fog, then har- 
dened into rock, gradually shape itself into living organisms, ascending 
step by step from lower te higher, until it became at length Ceesar, Char- 
lemagne, Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron, Napoleon? There are those who 
talk sonorously, stridently of Law—of the Law of Development or Pro- 
gress—as though they had found in a word a key which unlocks all the 
mysteries of creation. But I am not sileneed by a word: I demand its 
meaning, and then seek to determine how far that meaning bridges the 
gulf which the word was iwyoked to overleap. ‘To my apprehension, Law 
i; the dictate of an intelligent will, or it is nothing. ‘That it should please 
the Author of all things to make each material body to attract every oth- 
er in a ratio proportioned to their relative weight, and with an intensity 
corresponding to their distance from each other, I readily comprehend ; 
that such attraction should inhere in and become inseparable from matter 
as an unpromptéd impulse, and inevitable property, I cannot conceive. Te 
my apprehension, Gravitation, Magnetic Attraction, Electricity, &c., are 
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properties of matter which in themselves afford proofs of Creative pur- 
pose, of Omnipotent design. In short, whatever demonstrates the pres- 
ence of Law in Nature attests the being and power of God.” 


Dr. Squier, in his work entitled Zhe Being of God, from 
which we have already quoted, (ante, pp. 74, 75,) gives these 
as his conclusions :— 


“<1. Something is. This is the testimony of reason, of consciousness, and of the 
senses. ‘There is infallible truth in this position. If I think, I am; for only 
that which is, can think. How can we have secondary phenomena without 
the primary, or actions and words without being and thought ? 


‘‘ We are conscious both of acting and of being. Some good writers have 
given up this last position, but without sufficient reason. There is in the soul 
a consciousness of existing as well as of acting, of being as well as behaving. 
This consciousness of self as being and acting is infallible in its instruction, 
that something is-—that we ourselves are, and have faculties and powers, con- 
victions and feelings, intelligence, emotions and passions, observation and ex- 
perience. In no other way could knowledge be more infallible, or be possible 
independent of it; and it is worse than idle to call in question the universal 
and necessary convictions of humanity on this point. 


* The senses, too, are sure sources and media of instruction; and we dis- 
tinguish the ‘me’ from the ‘not me.’ The eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, 
the smell, all are channels of knowledge to us from an external world, and 
methods of our access to it and communion with it. Only by these and like 
ways could we be pat in communication with material objects, and become 
cognizant of the universe around us. And this linking of the ‘me’ to the 
‘not me’ of external nature is a wonderful economy, yet fully authenticated. 


‘Thus we have various means of coming to the knowledge that something 
is. Weare; others are; suns and planets are, and all the universal cosmos 
of created things. This we may affirm with the certainty of clearly appre- 
hended truth, without troubling ourselves with speculations about the pre- 
sentative or representative methods of inquiry. Science and common sense 
agree here. This conviction comes to us with a thousand voices, from within 
and without, as the universal language of humanity, so that we need not pro- 
long an argument in proof of that which every one feels and knows. 


“3. Lffects are. We do not need to prove that man did not create the sun, 
or himself, or anything else. We know he did not. It is an undeniable po- 
sition. And yet there are effects. ‘The intelligence sees them to be so. Mat- 
ter is; and itis meted, bounded and limited, and must have been meted, 
bounded and limited by what was outside and independent of itself. It is, be- 
cause it was made to be, and was put into existence by a power before and ex- 
traneous to itself. It is, as it is, and where it is, by reason of something else. 
At most, it is but a ‘causa causata.’ We see it to be, and to contain only the 
‘vis inertia. It is finite, and some being must have made it. It is a creation, 
and in itself an inert effect. Philosophy and common sense, reason and reve- 
lation, intelligence and the senses, agree in affirming this, We arrive at it as 
surely as we do at the truth, that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts; 
that matter exists in space, and events in time; and that he who acts, is. 


“* Men dive deeper than the truth sometimes, and show themselves more like 
muck-worms than philosophers. All science takes rise in the intuitions of the 
intelligence. Demonstration is in aid of intuitional apprehension, The first 
truths of reason need no demonstration; they are intuitionally self-evident ; 
they are infallibly seen in the mind’s own light. Why undertake to prove to 
me that which already is a matter of my own consciousness, or which exists 
with the certainty of infallibly implied truth in the dictates of the intelli- 
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gence? Why devote an argument to prove that matter exists in space, or 
that events occur in time, or that effects imply a cause, or action an actor, or 
thinking a being that thinks ? 

*‘ Intuition is the test of truth, and the arbiter of knowledge. But for this, 
demonstration would be without conviction, and logic valueless and impossible. 
What satisfaction can we get from any efforts of logic beyond the insight of 
our minds, of the truth as reasoned out or stated? Thus all knowledge and 
conviction, on the last analysis, arise out of, and are resolved into intuitions. 
And they must begin in self-evident principles of truth. We apprehend them 
in the insight of the intelligence, and advance from them, and but for them 
advance would be impossible. They are not proved, but seen in their own 
light, by the insight of reason. 


“This is not faith, though faith and trust in the things thus seen and signi- 
fied is consequent and reasonable. It is not testimony to us, but apprehension 
by us. It is not testimony from the senses, but it is perception by them. It 
is apprehension and knowledge through them. It is the insight of the intelli- 
gence in the only possible way of consciousness and sense; and we believe the 
things thus made known, for the best of reasons, because we see them to be 
true. We take testimony from others and use it for what it is worth, but here 
we see and have the original types and methods of knowledge, and give them 
credence as such. And we perceive that matter is effect, and recognize it as 
merely inert, unconscious, impersonal effect, without sense or reason, and ap- 
propriate and use it as such. It is created, and not absolute in its being; it is, 
because it was made to be, and could not have been otherwise; and if we 
deny the intuitions of mind in this, then is all knowledge impossible, and 
science a misnomer from the beginning. 


‘So in the sphere of mind, though here we rise above nature, and take in 
the peculiar elements of the supernatural. Mind is cause per se, and yet but a 
limited, finite, created, dependent cause in us. It has no creative power, and 
’ must itself have been created. It is itself an effect, finite and dependent in its 
being and power. It could not create one particle of the dust of the earth. 
It had a beginning, and a creation, and puts on all the types of dependence, 
responsibility and allegiance. It is consciously an effect, and humble in its de- 
pendence, as the offspring of one who created and upholds and sustains all 
things. 


“3. Something always was. This follows infallibly from the fact that some- 
thing is. How get the existent, without the ever-existent ? How get the ef- 
fect, without the cause? ‘The scale of dependent causes does not help you. 
You must reach an original cause, which is in no sense an effect. Any and all 
effects show this. The philosophic Paul saw this, and leaped at once, in his 
convictions and his argument, from the creation to an eternal Power, and with 
the utmost legitimacy and infallibility. We care not how difficult may be the 
idea of the always being; it is inevitable. . Hither deny everything, or admit 
that. If effects are, there is eternal cause. If anything is, something always 
was. You get your whole doctrine from the least mote as completely as from 
the largest universe. Nothing could be, unless something always was. That 
which had a beginning is an effect, and had a cause above and before it. That 
which began, is by reason of that which did not begin, Dependence proves 
independence ; the derived, the underived; the created, the uncreated and ab- 
solute. You must accept absolute, uncreated, eternal being, as the only stand- 
point for the existence of anything else. It is our inevitable postulate—if ef- 
fects are the creation is. But these are, ard there is a cosmos. As you cannot 
deny the one, neither can you the other, The logic is inexorable, the philoso- 
phy without mistake, the insight of reason obvious and perfect. You get the 
derived finite, by means of the underived infinite. The always-being, is the 
necessary complement of the doctrine of every being, action and thought. 
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You can have nothing, or think of nothing, that does not involve it. The full 
and adequate conception of the always-being, ‘without beginning of days or 
end of years,’ may not be expected of derived mind. We are an effect, and 
abide in the region and sphere of effects, and find it difficult to grasp that 
which is only cause, and itself uncaused. But that it is, admits of no doubt, 
‘ being clearly seen by things that are made’—and we repeat the thought. 


“4. The always-being is eternal cause. The always existing could be in no 
sense an effect, or find the reason and ground of its being in something else. 
Nothing else existed, to take on this relation to it. Its existence, like that of 
duration and space, is from eternity to eternity, ‘the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever,’ and is inherent cause. Whatever else exists is originated by this, 
and exists by its creative fiat. In the existence of this, you reach the necessary 
ultimatum of being, as cause of all conception concerning it. Nothing is pos- 
sible or conceivable beyond. ‘The ultimate idea is eternal existence, as eternal, 
original cause—the originator of all else; but, itself without origination and 
without beginning, and like space and duration, boundless, ceaseless. It 
simply is, and acts. We may not, in our sphere of derived existence, and un- 
der the laws of thought that must obtain in the region of cause and effect, be 
able to gain the full contents of such existence; but that it is, we infallibly | 
know. We get it as a first truth of reason, from ‘the laws of the intelligence, 
and the inevitable logic of the case. More we could not have; less there 
could not be, if even a mote or an atom exists. 


°° 5. The always-being, the eternal cause, is INTELLIGENT cause. Matter exists 
only as effect: its ‘vis inertie’ is proved by the insight of reason and the 
senses. Mind only is cause, and is seen to be cause, by the dictate of conscious- 
ness. It may be dependent for its being, as in the ease of finite, derived mind, 
but has in it the elements of inherent cause, in its self-activity and prerogatives 
of free-will. It has free personality, and the self-felt, and self-acknowledged 
power of causation and choice. It is a ‘ causa causans.’ All intelligence is 
such, and it is all the proper cause of which we know. If other modes of 
being are possible, they are not known or knowable, and are without rele- 
vancy or significance in this discussion, and could no way affect our position. 


‘Intelligence, then, is the characteristic of the eternal cause. It is so ‘a 
fortiori.” This is infinite, absolute mind, having in itself the elements of all 
power and cause. Mind has everywhere homogeneous characteristics and 
manifestations. It must have intellect, sensibility and will. These are in- 
tegral to it, and include all that belong to it, or that is conceivable as in it. 
We may go from derived mind to the underived, and obtain from conscious 
manifestations, the elements of both. From what is in, and belongs to de- 
rived, dependent mind, we recognize what belongs to independent, absolute 
mind. The one is a derivative from the other, and like it, and in correspond- 
ence with it. The forthgoings of the absolute will be in the direction of its 
own being, in giving birth to mind, and constituting it the offspring of its 
author. There will be mutual similarity and appreciation. 'They will cor- 
respond with each other, and we pass from the known to the unknown, as we 
step by the moon into the visible heavens. We legitimately take the chrono- 
logical or the logical method, and pass from effect to cause, and from cause to 
effect, and we'see in the eternal cause, not the reflection merely of our own 
intelligence, and mental constitution and energy, but the absolute and unfail- 
ing source and fullness of it. We come to the fountain head of all being, in- 
telligence, and power. We arrive at the original, unlimited, independent 
cause; at the infinite mind, which was before all else, and by which all else 
exists. And we get this with the infallible certainty of demonstrative truth. 
We get the doctrine in consciousness, and by the light of our own intelligence, 
and we refer it legitimately, in its relations, to the original, absolute cause. 
There is firm footing. Intelligent cause finds its fullness and perfection in the 
original, eternal cause, and we behold in it the grand primal element and 
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authorship of all else. ‘There is ‘the hiding’ of power, and there the coumter- 
part and depository of the intellectual characteristics, energies and manifesta 
tions of a created universe.’ (The Being of God, pp. 22 to 30.) 


He appends a Thesis On the Being of God : 


‘In this age of rapid movements, crude opinions and surface work, there 
are yet those that think, that inquire after the philosophy of religious belief — 
that would gain the first truths of reason, and reconcile therewith the state- 
ments of theology and the doctrines of the Church. 


“Ist. Theology is moral science in the department of religion. 


“2d. It is embraced in the three soe a a a Infiniie, the finite, and the 
relation between them. 


“T.—The Being of God. 


“1st. Something is.—(Proof)—(1) The senses; (2) consciousness ; (3) uni- 
versal conviction and consent. 


“2d. Something always was.—The derived imphes the underived; the 
created, the uncreated; the finite and dependent, the absolute and inde- 
pendent. 


3d. Original of being, not matter.—Matter not inherently cause—has a 
reason for being, and being in one place rather than another—is dependent ; 
a thing placed ; is in itself without design or end. 


“4th. Original of being, spiritual, personal intelligence—the ‘I Am,’ of the 
Bible. Intelligence is cause per se; it only is cause; acts from design; has 
an end in what it does. This is true of derived intelligence—much more of 
the underived. 


“ 5th. Knowledge has a chronological method and a fogical method. We are, 
therefore God is. The being of God is pre-supposed and known in the being 
of anything else. It must be that God is, if anything is. 


“6th. We may know that that is, which we can not comprehend—hence 
may know God, and that He is, though not able to comprehend the Infinite. 


“7th. It is not to be expected that derived intelligence will comprehend the 
underived ; the law of knowledge is by analogy. 


“8th. If the finite, created, is only by the Infinite, uncreated, then is the 
Being of God the complement of all knowledge and thought, and God is all 
His works.” (did, pp. 215, 216.) 


Men of science may attempt to show what they like, we 
think they can be followed with proof that whatever they 
may claim to have shownis either not fact, or that it is in 
accordance with some “law” of Nature. (See Christianity 
and Positivism, pp. 24, 25, and see ante, p. 4.) 


In our Comparison of Proofs we have seen, on both sides, 
perfect accord, as to one fact, viz., that throughout Nature 
there are well defined Jaws of Order and Adaptation ; 
and, thus agreeing, we stand prepared to push the argument 
to “extremes,” whichgwe will now proceed to do. 
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Suppose it should be found that there existed upon the 
earth, animals which were an improvement upon the Monkey, 
in all stages of advancement, from the fully haired quadru- 
ped to the almost hairless biped ; and that, at last, some 
should be found, in the advancing series, which could hardly 
be distinguished from the monkey on the one hand and man 
on the other. Suppose, further, that the naturalist and the 
geologist had discovered, beyond all doubt, that man rose in 
regular succession from the lowest order of animal life—the 
simple sack or worm, Suppose, still further, that Physical 
Forces, acting on the elements of matter, produced the first 
germ of animal life. What would such undeniable FACTS 
prove 2? Would they prove that there was not an intelligent 
First Cause, lying behind all these P Surely this could not 
be claimed, for the argument based on Order and Adaptation 
would not be thereby shaken. It is not so claimed, even 
by the most radical advocates of development and evolu- 
TiOn wan Ante, D.WLoo.) 


Have we not so narrowed the argument that even such an 
extreme hypothesis may be assumed without impairing the 
strength of this link in the chain P’ Let the researches or 
even the imagination of man extend whithersoever and how- 
soever, and we again and again challenge him to find or imag- 
ine a condition of things, in general or in detail, where the 
laws of Order and Adaptation do not exist. 


Should he find useless parts or ‘‘ rudimentary appenda- 
ges,” in an animal, which he cannot, or which, it may be, he 
can explain, the LAW of Order if not of Adaptation will 
remain ; and edther will serve to establish DESIGN. Both 
are not essential, There cannot be law without design. 


Whether the Bible is to be sustained or not ; whether or not 
it contains an exposition of the processes by which we are to 
understand how all things were made to exist and are gov- 
erned, is foreign to our present inqifry. We here repeat 
and we wish it to be steadily kept in mind, that all we are 
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vow seeking to establish is the naked fact of the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause, called God. Let this one fact be 
enforced upon the belief, and we will be prepared to take the 
next step in our argument; not before, 


We, once more, recall the illustration of the chain ; the 
links of which must be so forged that each must stand by it- 
self, complete in itself, strong and unimpaired ; and that 
while forging each link, those which are to follow must be left 
untouched. (Ante, p. 25.) 


Again, when the first link of the chain has been actually 
forged, we should assume as a fact that it exists and proceed 
to forge the next ; and while forging another and another of 
the subsequent links, in regular succession, we should assume 
that those already forged are not to be made over again. 
Nevertheless, it will be proper, when all the links are put 
together, that we should appeal to any of the later, to make 
gure that we still have those which were previously con- 
structed ; and in the concluding Division of this work and 
in any other Division where we can properly do so, we shall 
take care that this is done; for the existence of God will 
be made more and more manifest as we proceed, 


LocicaL CONCLUSIONS CONTINUED. 


In view of the disposition of some men to dispute any 
proposition, however palpable it may be to the ordinary 
thinker, we cannot well close this Division without again 
calling attention to the observations of Froude, (ante p. 5,) 
as to this prevalent proneness to dispute the plainest Fun- 
damental Principles; nor without again referring to the 
quotations we have made from Horne (ante, pp. 65, 66) 
and from McCosh. (Ante, pp. 83, 84.) It does not require 
Scripture to teach us that, “so long as grass grows and 
water runs,’ there will be “many men of many minds,” 
some of whom must be given up to a “reprobate mind,’ 
and allowed to “ believe alice.” We have seen that there are 
“< philosophers” who deny the ‘‘ law of cause and effect” ; 
also, that ‘two and two make four”; also that ‘ parallel 
lines will not meet” ; also, that ‘‘to be and not to be” is not 
an absurdity. (See ante, pp. 83,84.) So, we must be prepared 
to see disputants rising up to deny not only our “ facts’ 
and ‘ principles,” but our “ conclusions.” Thus, it has al- 
ways been; and, thus, it will ever be, while men dwell on 
the Earth. 


In The British Quarterly Review for July 1871, (Reprint, 
in New York, by Leonard Scott,) we find these smooth sen- 
tences thrown off from the pen of a ready writer, in the 
form of dogmas, unsupported by fact or argument. 


“Til. The teleological argument, which, from the marks of design in 
the universe, infers the existence of a designing mind, is the stock argu- 
ment of British natural theology, in illustration of which whole libraries 
have been written. As Kant remarks, “ it is the oldest, the clearest, and 
the most adapted to the ordinary human intellect.” But the objections to 
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this mode of proof are almost innumerable. KEyen admitting its validity 
to a certain extent, it falls short of the conclusion which it attempts to 
reach. For the effects which it examines, and from which it infers a cause, 
are finite, while the cause it assumes is infinite. But the infinity of the 
cause can be no valid inference from an indefinite number of finite effects. 

At the utmost we only reach an artificer, not a creator,—one who ar- 
ranged the phenomena of the world, not the originator of its substance,— 
the architect of the cosmos, not the maker of the universe. There is no 
analogy between a human artisan arranging a finite mechanism, and a di- 
vine creator originating a world. Nor is there any parallel between the 
method of nature, and the process of a mechanic, working according to a 
plan. The only real parallel would be our perception by sense of a world 
slowly evolving from chaos, according to a plan previously foreseen. From 
the product we are at liberty to infer a producer only after having seen a 
similar product formerly produced. But the product which supplies cue 
basis of this argument is unique and unpar allelled, “a singular effect,” 

it has been called by Hume, whose reasoning on this point “has never Heed 
successfully assailed. The areument from design applies to the arrange- 
ments, and not to the origin of the universe, and is therefore worthless as 
proof of an Infinite Creator. The only valid inference from the phenom- 
ena of design would be that of a phenomenal first cause. The inference 
of a personal Divine Agent from the mechanism of the universe is unau- 
thorized. There is no link between the traces of mind that are discerned 
in nature and an agent who produced them. ‘The divine personality thus 
remains unattested. Nor can even partial validity be conceded to the ar- 
gument. The phenomena of design not only fail to lead us to a personal 
¥irst Cause, but they confine us within the network of observed designs, 
and do not suggest the existence of a being detached from these designs and 
therefore able to modify them with an infinite reserve of power. These 
designs point only to mechanical agency, working in fixed forms, according 
to prescribed laws. The phenomena of the universe do not in the least 
suggest an agent exterior to themselves.’ We are not warranted in as- 
scribing the arrangements of means to ends in Nature to anything super- 
natural. ‘These arrangements, as far as we know, may be due to a princi- 
ple of life immanent in Nature, the eternal evolution and development 
of the world itself. Thus the teleological argument must be pronounced 
fallacious. It is illusory as well as incomplete. Hven were we to admit 
its necessity it would afford no basis for worship, or the reality of the 
Being which it infers. The conception of Deity as a workman, subordina- 
ting moral conduct to skill in contrivance, could never lead to reverence 
or adoration of the architect.” 


It is idle to attempt to argue with such disputants. We 
can only silence them by such maxims as these. 


“The principle part of every thing is the beginning.” 
“From the great number of signs true identity may be ascertained.” 
‘‘From similars to similars we are to proceed by the same rule.” 


“The power which is derived cannot be greater than that from which it is 
derived.” 


“‘ Strong presumption is full proof.” 
“‘ Given principles follow their concomitants.”’ 
‘‘ He who seeks a reason for everything subverts reason.” 
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“ When the foundation fails, all fails.” 

“One absurdity being allowed, an infinity follow.” 

“'Vhere is no disputing against a man denying principles.” 
** The knowledge of smatterers is mixed ignorance.” 

In 1869 we were consulted and gave advice in respect to @ 
contract made between a French author and an American 
translator for the translation of a work on Astronomy ; the 
question being as to the right of the author to demand and 
enforce a return of the manuscript by reason of the transla- 
tor having only partly completed the translation within the 
time limited by the contract. So far as the translation was 
made, we read it ; and we found that the work contained an 
exposition of an elaborate theory, accompanied by drawings 
and minute mathematical calculations, intended to prove, on 
purely scientific prmeiples, that the Earth and the other 
planets do not revolve in orbits around the Sun ; but that 
each, including the sun, has an orbit whose centre is an im- 
material point of its own ; thus attempting to overthrow the 
Newtonian theory, and defying the laws propounded by Kepler. 
Publishers, to whom the manuscript was offered declined to 
publish it’; because it appeared to be open to criticism as a 
scientific monstrosity. We remember that the author accept- 
ed the Bible, and sought to explain the alleged obedience to 
the command of Joshua “ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
and thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon stayed .... So the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day,” (Josh. 10: 12, 13,) by attempting to show, on 
scientific principles, and by the true laws of astronomy that 
the sun and moon, before then, “ rose’’ in opposite sides of the 
heavens from what they now do ; and that, on that day, they 
changed the meridian, in such a way that about two “ days” 
were requisite to effect the necessary astronomical phenomena 
which were said to have been effected in the change. 

It is worthy of mention that this theory has found some 
apologists and even adherents of considerable literary preten- 
sions ; and we ourselves, while unprepared to accept his 
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conclusions, enteitain for this Astionomer and his work a re- 
spect which we cannot accord to the Reviewer from whom we 
last quoted. The Astronomer gives us what purport to be 
definite data, such as facts and figures, which may be 
readily tested and exploded if wrong. The Reviewer gives us 
dogmatic statements, with rounded periods, which deny 
much and establish nothing, and which, if answered fully, 
would require an amount of time and trouble they do not 
deserve. We prefer to go back to Hume, who originated that 
radical line of disputation and who is probably its most able 
exponent. Dr. McCosh, properly, we think, gives to the philo- 
~sophy which includes this class of disputants the name 
of Humism. (See ante p. 44.) Thomas Reid overcame that 
philosophy with the “‘ Philosophy of Common Sense” which 
still seems to be the touchstone for ascertaining truth ; 
and to which we appeal as the only competent arbiter in such 
controversies. (Ante p. 36.) 


Aided by that philosophy, we may take all things in Na- 
ture as they appear to be, and call them realities. We may, 
thereby, safely assume, as premises, the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples with which we set out in our opening Chapter ; and 
- we may confidently assert that those principles, rightly con- 
sidered, lead us, unerringly, to the conclusion that God is. 
The power of reiteration has grown into a proverb in respect 
to perpetuating a lie ; and as we may, sometimes, learn wis- 
dom from an adversary, we will make use of this rhetorical 
weapon, ourselves, to doubly verify that other proverb :— 


“The Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 
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LogicAL CONCLUSIONS CONTINUED. 


In our statement of Fundamental Principles, in the form 
of propositions deduced from facts and fortified by reasons, 
as given, in five formulas, on pages 68-72, we have chosen an 
order which we conceived to be in the ascending scale of mer-_ 
it—the last of the five being, in our judgment, the best. We 
claim that the entire series must stand as indisputable, ex- 
cept with the qualification that any proposition, however ap- 
parently incontrovertable, will be disputed by some thinkers, 
even if it involves a mental contradiction. Reason fails to 
fulfil its office when it recognizes any such denial as a “‘ dead- 
lock.” There is no such perplexity in logic as a deadlock. 
One or the other of the disputants must finally succumb, 

We here repeat the fifth formula :— 

“ }¥, Something is. 
2. You are. 
. You had a Beginning. 
A Beginning necessarily implies Motion. 
. Motion necessarily implies a Motor. 
. Motor and Motion necessarily imply Something moving Something. 
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. Something in motion necessarily implies Substance acted upon by 
Substance. | 

8. Substance acted upon by Substance necessarily implies an Effect. 

9. Every Effect must have a Cause. 

10. All Causes are Secondary ; that is, they are effects of a preceding 
cause, or causes, except a First Cause, if there be a First Cause, which re- 
mains to be shown.” ; 

The existence of a First Cause, hypothetically stated there, 
ig positively affirmed here. To reach this result, we have 
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employed what is well known as the “argument from de- 
sign,” to which Mr. Mill has advised us to “ stick,” (ante 
p. 4,) and which Kant says is “‘ the most adapted to the or- 
dinary human intellect.” (Ante p. 170.) We not only con- 
sider 1t the best, but believe it to be the only process of rea- 
soning which may be properly employed to prove any act of 
intelligent causation. The law looks to ‘ motive” when it 
judges concerning the consequences of human action, for 
good or evil. In proportioning the punishment to the fault, | 
it is governed by the “‘intent.” Wherever we find motion we 
recognize an effect ; and we know that it must be caused ; 
and if we find matter, or the laws governing matter inade- 
quate to produce that effect, we have no alternative but to 
ascribe its cause to some act of a Designing Mind. 


The argument from Design may be elaborated into many 
volumes ; and our Logical Conclusions may be stated in a 
great variety of ways. 

Let us, for example, take up the Atomic Theory ; state 
some of the well known facts based upon it ; add others not 
so well understood, but which appear to be equally undeni- 
able ; and accompany these with others which rank only as 
probabilities, and with others still, not yet published, but 
which likewise appear to be as free from doubt as any of the 
- accepted data, old or new, heretofore evolved fromit. And, 
then, let us see if this theory alone is not sufficient to logi- 
cally lead us to the conclusion that God is. There is no 
theory so universally approved. It underlies all science ; 
and yet it is no exception to the rule that no supposed truth 
can be so firmly established in the minds of men as to ex- 
empt it from denial. A writer (J. B. Stallo) in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for Oct., 1873, argues that it is at best 
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only an hypothesis ; and after pointing out a number of al- 
leged defects he thus radically states his conclusions :— 


‘From the foregoing considerations, | take it to be clear that the 
atomic hypothesis mistakes many of the facts which it seeks to explain ; 
that it accounts imperfectly or not at all for a number of other facts 
which are correctly apprehended ; and that there are cases in which it ap- 
pears to be in irreconcilable conflict with the data of experience. Asa 
physical theory, it is barren and ‘useless, inasmuch as it lacks the first re- 
quisite of a true theory—that of being a gencralization, a reduction of 
several facts to one; it is essentially one of the most spurious figments of 
the brain, based upon an ever-increasing multiplicatio entium praeter necessita- 
tem, which are characteristic of the pre-scientific epochs of human intelli- 
gence, and against which the whole spirit of modern science is an emphat- 
ic protest. Moreover, in its logical and psychological aspect, as we shall 
hereafter see more clearly, it is the clumsiest attempt ever made to trans- 
cend the sphere of relations in which all objective reality, as well as all 
thought, has its being, and to grasp the absolute ‘ ens per sese, jinitum, 
veale, totum.” (Popular Science Monthly, Oct., 1878, p. 716.) 


A noticeable cotemporaneous reaffirmance of the Atomic 
Theory will be found in an address delivered before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, by its 
President, Alexander W. Williamson, PH. D., F. RB. 8., at 
Bradford, England, in Sept., 1873. We give his opening 
and concluding paragraphs :— 


“ Hyery good analysis of a pure compound leads to results which ap- 
proximate to those required by the Atomic Theory ; and chemists trust 
so thoroughly to the truth of that guide that they correct the results of 
such analysis by the aid of it. The chemical idea of atoms serves for two 
purposes: (1.) It gives a clear and consistent explanation of an immense 
number of facts discovered by experiment, and enables us to compare 
them with one another and to classify them. (2.) It leads to the antici- 
pation of new facts by suggesting new compounds which may be made; 
at the same time it teaches us that no compounds can exist with their 
constituents in any other than atomic proportions, and that experiments 
which imply the existence of any such compound are faulty. 


* * * * * * * a % * a * * * 


“T cannot quit this part of our subject without alluding to the fact 
that some few chemists of such eminence as to be entitled to the most 
respectful attention, have of late years expressed an opinion that the idea 
of atoms is not necessary for the explanation of the changes in the chemi- 
cal constitution of matter, and have sought, as far as possible, to exclude 
from their language any allusion to atoms, It would be out of place on 
this occasion to enter into any discussion of the questions thus raised : 
but I think it right to point out: (1.) That these objectors have not 
shown us any inconsistency in the atomic theory, nor in the conclusions 
to which it leads. (2.) That.neither these nor any other philosophers 
have been able to explain the facts of chemistry on the assumption that 
there are no atoms, but that matter is infinitely divisible. (3.) That when 


~ 
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they interpret their analyses, these chemists allow themselves neither 
more nor less latitude than the Atomic Theory allows ; in fact they are 
unconsciously guided by it.” (NV. Y. Daily Tribune, Sept. 29, 1873.) 


Until overthrown by something better, we are justified in 
assuming that the Atomic Theory, more correctly than any 
other, makes intelligible the laws of Order and Adaptation, 
the universality of which is probably the only supposed gen- 
eralized truth we can designate as not disputed ; and that 
this theory is founded upon the “ best attainable evidence ” 
which science has thus far made accessible to us. This 
evidence is precisely like that which the lawyer would be 
bound to produce if attempting to prove the fact in a trial 
at law. 


The supposed facts on which the Atomic Theory is based, 
when methedically stated as found in the most approved 
works, and when further theorized, upon the most rational 
probabilities, to its logical conclusions, will give us a collec- 
tion of isolated items, and lead us to the ultimate point at 
which we are aiming. 


These items we will now proceed to give. Some of them 
may be open to criticism ; but whether these will bear that 
test or not, enough will be left to demonstrate the soundness 
of the conclusion which refers all the phenomena of Nature, 
upon whatever theory the movements of matter may be 
sought to be explained, to the forces which effect the combi- 
nation and cohesion, [adhesion ?] the attraction and repul- 
sion [ ?] of atoms, and which ascertains that these forces 
were implanted in atoms by a Designing Mind, who gave 
them certain definite and orderly modes of action and counter- 
action, from minimum motion just this side of absolute rest, 
under some conditions, to maximum motion, even unto the 
explosion of a thunderbolt, under other conditions ; who so 
constituted these modes of action, that they are always the 
same under the same conditions ; and who need not change 
them in order that they may operate more beneficently. 
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The fundamental ideas which underlie the Atomic Theory 
are that matter is not infinitely divisible ; that it is composed 
of elementary atoms, which are ultimate atoms ; that these 
elements combine in definite proportions ; that they cohere 
in an orderly way ; and that they separate and cohere, again 
and again, by invariable laws of ‘‘ attraction and repulsion,” 
[action and counteraction.] So far, the theory is accepted by 
every man of science, probably without exception. The dispu- 
tations refer to the details of the processes, and not to the gene- 
ral theory itself. Our amplification of the theory, whether 
right or wrong, will not affect the argument, so long as we do 
not depart from these fundamental truths. With this introduc- 
tory explanation, we will state the accepted facts, com- 
mingled with those which are debateable, but which do not 
conflict therewith. The Reader must discriminate for him- 
self. The production of heat, light and electricity may pro- 
ceed from causes different from those which we assign to 
them ; yet, so long as these phenomena are admitted to be 
governed by law, we are not disposed to cling to any pecu- 
liar views on the subject. Whether “caloric” be a separate 
element of matter, or only a name given to motion of atoms 
or molecules, our premises and conclusions, in the argument, 
will remain unimpaired. (See Views of Nature, by Ezra C. 
Seaman. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873.) 

Matter is. 


Matter is composed of ponderable and imponderable sub- 
stances. 


Ponderable matter is composed of elementary atoms. 


Imponderable matter is the medium in which ponderable 
matter is suspended and moves. 


There are different kinds of atoms. 


The different kinds of atoms thus far identified are about 
63 in number. 


There are probably others yet to be identified. 
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One kind of atom probably differs in size from any other 
kind ef atom. 
One kind of atom probably differs in color (or shade of 
color) from any other kind of atom. 
One kind of atom probably differs in form from any other 
kind of atom. 
Each kind of atom probably consists of the same quantity 
of matter as any other kind of atom. 
Livery kind of atom is probably more or less hollow except one. 
This one is probably oxygen. 
The largest kind of hollow atom is probably hydrogen. 
The smallest kind of hollow atom is probably fluorine. 
The smallest atom is probably oxygen. 
Oxygen is probably solid. | 
Kivery other kind of atom probably has a solid shell of 
varying thickness, size, shape, color (or shade of color) and 
form. 
The solid thus far mentioned is probably ultimate solid. 
Yet, this solid probably has ceils. 
All atoms have motion. 
This motion is perpetual. 
No atom is ever at rest. 
It is probable that no atom contracts or expands. 


It is probable that no particular kind of atom ever varies . 
in thickness, size, shape, color (or shade of color) or form, 


It is probable that every kind of atom, once existing, con- 
tinues, absolutely, always the same. 


It is probable that every kind of atom, once existing, is 
absolutely indestructable, by any process known to natural 
or human agency or power. 


All science admits that it cannot destroy an atom. 
When an atom moves, the extent of its motion is limited. 
This limit is proportioned to the force exerted. 
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Also to the continuance of that force. 

The continuance of that force is influenced by a counter- 
acting force exerted by some other kind of atom. 

The ultimate material force which imparts motion to 
atoms is probably to be found in oxygen. 

All atoms except one (probably oxygen) are moved by a 
force inherent in some other kind of atom. 

When any kind of atom starts in motion another kind of 
atom exerts a force which, sooner or later, (so to speak,) 
brings it back. 

When started again, it is brought back, and again started 
and brought back, continuously. 

When brought back, it is started again by the same force 
or by some other force inherent in another kind of atom. 

Every kind of atom has an inherent force of more or less 
power. | 

The forces exerted by different kinds of atoms vary in in- 
tensity. 

The rapidity and extent of motion to atoms vary. 

Minimum extent and minimum rapidity of motion to at- 
oms give maximum cold. 

Cold is produced by atoms at, more or less, (so to speak,) 
minimum of rest. 

Maximum extent and maximum rapidity of motion to 
atoms give, more or less, (so to speak,) maximum heat. 

Heat is produced by atoms at, more or less, (so to speak,) 
maximum extent and rapidity of motion. 

Rapidity and extent of motion intensified give both heat_ 
and light. [Qwere ?—Phosphorescence. See post, Div. VL., 
Part .If.; Sub: 6; 7.) 

Rapidity and extent of motion, still further intensified, pro- 
bably give not only heat and light, but electricity. [Quere ? 
—See Electricity, post, Div. VI., Part IL., Sub. 6, 7.] 

In the midst of all these extremes of the rapidity and ex- 
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tent of motion to atoms, we have all the other phenomena 
known or discoverable in chemistry and physics. 


When motion to aggregated atoms is not discernable we 
call their aggregation a solid. 


When motion to aggregated atoms is discernable as a mo- 


ving visible mass we call their aggregation a liquid. 


When motion to aggregated atoms is discernable as a mo- 
ving invisible mass we call their aggregation aériform. 


A solid is, seemingly, at rest; a liquid rolls ; a gas floats, 


To seemingly rest, and to actually roll and float, it is es- 
sential that all atoms should exist in a material medium. 


Elementary atoms move in a universal occupant of all 
space, called ether. 


Ether is imponderable. 


Ether is one homogeneous and continuous material sub- 
stance. 


Yet, ether has cells. 
These cells are too minute for any atom to sich 
Ether resembles jelly rather than a solid, a liquid or a gas. 


The cells of ether will only admit the entrance of a sub- 
stance more attenuated than ether or atom. 


Atoms and ether constitute all there is of matter.) Pderhost £2 


In the combination and aggregation of atoms, there are 
interstices. 


These interstices are occupied by ether. 


This occupant of the interstices of atoms, viz., ether, has, 
as we have already said, cells. 


These cells are occupied with something, 
Mind is. 
Mind is a substance. 


This substance is more attenuated, and, consequently, 
more penetrating than atoms or ether. 


_ This intensely attenuated substance is mind. 


Yet, mind has cells. 

These cells are occupied with something. 

Spirit is. 

Spirit is a substance. 

This substance is more attenuated, and consequently, more 
penetrating, than atoms, ether or mind. 

This superlatively attenuated substance is spirit. 

Spirit has no cells. 

Mind and spirit combine. 

This combination is effected by spirit penetrating the cells 
of mind. 

Mind thus penetrated becomes a spiritual substance. 

We cannot conceive a limit to spiritual substance. 

We can conceive a limit to material substance. 

Material substance is, therefore, finite, in man’s compre- 
hension. 

Spiritual substance is, therefore, infinite, to man’s compre- 
hension. 

Matter, therefore, defines boundaries to space. 

Mind, therefore, is both within space, and beyond space. 

Space can only be conceived by the presence of matter. 

Mind cannot be conceived except as outside of matter, 
and in matter, penetrating, ‘‘ on certain conditions,” the cells 
of ether. — 

Spirit cannot be conceived except as outside of matter, and 
in matter, penetrating, ‘‘ on certain conditions,” the cells of 
mind, 

On this theory, mind and spirit, under these conditions, 
may be investigated in physical science. 


As the cells of all atoms are penetrated with ether, so are 
the cells of all ether penetrated with mind, 

[Is this Mr. Huxley’s “‘ Physical Basis of Life ?”’] 

But, the cells of all mind are not penetrated with spirit. 
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Mind penetrates the cells of ether by natural affinity. 

Spirit penetrates the cells of mind by supernatural power. 

Mind associated with matter ‘‘ under certain conditions,” 
gives rise to vegetable growth. 

In this process mind is exerted as a vital force. 

Mind associated with matter “under certain conditions,” 
gives rise to animal growth. 

In this process mind is not only exerted as a vital force, 
but it is also moved by a spiritual force. 

These forces, whether exerted separately or together, are in 
direct opposition to natural chemical affinity. 

Atomscombine and cohere. [We purposely omit ‘ adhere’’| 


When atoms combine, one or more of the different kinds of 
atoms penetrate another and different kind of atom ; that is 
to say, the particular kind of atom penetrated, when indi- 
vidualized, contains a different kind of penetrating atom, or 
different kinds of penetrating atoms from the atom penetra- 
ted ; so that one kind of atom never penetrates the same 
kind of atom. 


An atom when thus penetrated becomes a molecule. 


The combination of atoms to form a molecule is effected 
because particular kinds of atoms have an affinity for other 
kinds of atoms ; that is to say, they will enter their nearest 
atomic neighbor, (so to speak,) that will admit them ; for 
example, if an atom of hydrogen is a hollow globe with an 
aperture just sufficient to admit the entrance of an atom 
of oxygen, and with a capacity to receive just eight atoms of 
oxygen, the latter will, when “‘ near enough,” engorge that at- 
om of hydrogen, one after another, until filled with eight. 

This combination is chemical. 

When molecules cohere, a chemical wea is formed ;. for 
example, water. 

When simple unpenetrated atoms cohere, an elementary 
body is formed ; for example, gold., 
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Molecules only cohere with molecules. 

Elementary atoms only cohere with elementary atoms. 

Different kinds of molecules sometimes cohere. 

When different kinds of molecules cohere a compound 
chemical body is formed ; for example, flesh, 

Cohesion is outward contact of molecules or of elementary 
atoms. 

There is no cohesion until molecules or elementary atoms 
are, more or less. at rest; that is to say, when there is no fur- 
ther sufficient motion produced by chemical affinity between 
the different kinds of atoms aggregated, to again separate 
them. | 

Ageregation of atoms or of molecules, or of. both together, 
is not cohesion, unless they come to a rest. 


Ageregation of the same kind of atoms, without the pres- 
ence of a different kind of atom or atoms, capable of pene- 
trating the former kind, is sure to result in cohesion to form 
an elementary or simple body ; for example, gold. 

Aggregation of the same kind of molecules, without the 
presence of a different kind of molecule or molecules, capa- 
ble of carrying the process of affinity a step further by an 
exchange of atoms between the molecules thus aggregated, is 
sure to produce a simple chemical body. 


If this exchange is effected, it is by a process of elective 
affinities ; that is to say :—A molecule A may unite with a 
molecule B, forming a third mass AB ; but if a molecule C 
had been present, the constituents of A might have had so 
much more affinity for those of C than it had for B, as to 
unite with those of B, forming AC, while the molecule B 
would remain unaffected. 


By this process of elective affinities a compound chemical 
body is produced. 


Affinity is chemical ; that is to say, it is effected by pene- 
tration, : 
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Cohesion is mechanical ; that is to say, it is effected by 
outward contact. 

Chemical combination is always in definite proportions. 

Mechanical cohesion is always by attraction. 

In such processes, there are laws of order. 

These laws are effected through forces. 

These forces invariably act the same way under the same 
conditions, 

By these laws material bodies are formed. 

Penetration belongs to the science of chemistry. 

Outward contact belongs to the science of physics. 

Both together include an investigation of all phenomena 
of nature. 

These phenomena belong to material bodies only. 

Material bodies are animate or inanimate. 

The animate are living plants and animals. 

The inanimate are without life. 

Without life means absence of vital force. 

With life means presence of vital force. 

The animate have parts. 

The inanimate have not. 

Each of these parts is adapted to certain uses, 

These uses enable each species to sustain itself. 

Also, to perpetuate its kind. ~ 

Order, alone, perpetuates and transforms the inanimate, 

Order and adaptation, combined, perpetuate the animate, 

Order and adaptation harmonize nature. 

Harmony in nature is produced by chance or design. 

The movement of the tongue which announces such a 
doctrine might utter the contrary if this harmony does not 
proceed from design. 

Harmony in nature is not chanced. 

It is an effect. 

Every effect is caused. 
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Every cause is an effect of a preceding cause, si a first 
cause, if there be a first cause. 

A totality of all things, whether caused or uncaused, con- 
stitute the universe, 


The universe contains all there is of the inanimate. 
Also, all there is of the animate. 


An inanimate body has no mind except so far as miind, 
an inert substance, fills the cells of the ether within it, but 
without power to enable that body to put forth an action. 


An animate body, not vegetable, has mind in like manner 
with power to enable that body to put forth an action. 


This power is spirit. 
In the universe, there are spirit, mind and matter. 
Spirit, mind and matter constitute the universe. 


The inanimate invested with mind and with power to use 
it, becomes animate. 


This power proceeds from spirit. 


The animate invested with power to use mind has both 
life and intelligence. 


This power proceeds from spirit. 

This constitutes a living animal. 

The animate divested of power to use mind becomes in- 
animate. 

The divesting of this power proceeds from spirit. 

This constitutes a dead animal. 


A dead animal is resolved into its original elements of in- 
animate matter. 


The inanimate not invested with power to use mind, but 
with life, is animate but non-intelligent. 


These are vegetable. 


The inanimate, not invested with power to use mind, nor 
with life, is both non-intelligent and inert. 
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All elements of matter are inert, when not moved. 
When matter is moved, the movement is caused. 


This movement is caused by spirit, mind or matter. 


When matter moves or stops, arbitrarily, chemical, me- 
chanical or vital force is exerted. 

When matter moves or stops, at will, spiritualized mind 
is exerted. 3 

When mind is thus exerted, spirit is the impelling power. 

Force always works according to a law of order. 

Mind invested with spirit always works according to choice, 
subordinated to a law of order. 


Spirit always works, independently, not subordinated, but 
as ultimately self-moving. 

Gravitation is a law of order. 

All motion of atoms, whether singly or in a mass, is sub- 
ordinated to the law of gravitation. 

Gravity acts on all atoms and molecules, at all distances. 

Cohesion acts anly on atoms or molecules, at insensible 
distances. 

Chemical affinity acts only between unlike atoms, at insen- 
sible distances. 

Man puts forth a motion which, in a measure, overcomes 
gravitation. 

He does this by his will. 

The will proceeds from an effort of his mind. 

Man’s mind, therefore, is, to some extent, superior to mat- 
her, 
Man’s mind is fettered by matter. 
Man’s mind in motion is an effect. 
Man’s mind is, therefore, caused. 
Man’s mind is, therefore, finite. 
The finite implies an effect. 
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The finite presupposes a cause. 

This cause is ultimately referrable to infinite cause. 
Infinite cause is uncaused. ‘ 

Infinite cause is first cause. 

Infinite cause is spirit. 

Harmony in nature presupposes design. 

Design presupposes contrivance. 

Contrivance presupposes intelligence. 

Intelligence acts. 

To act is to produce an effect. 

To produce an effect there must be an active cause. 


This cause is caused ; and, so on, until we reach a first 


cause. 
‘To this conclusion we must come at last.” 
When we can fathom cause no farther, we must stop. 


When we can fathom cause no farther, we find jirst cause, 


This argument is like “a harp with a thousand strings,” 
It can be played upon until every note in the gamut is 
sounded. Thus far we have kept the Bible shut. Let this 
harp once stand~upon an open Bible, where we propose to 
place it in Division VI., and we promise that it will send 
forth more certain sounds, with mellower tones, more varied 
harmonies and larger compass. There, all these things and 
many more like them will be verified by Scripture. The 
Atomic Theory and other scientific problems will then, we 
further promise, find a readier solution ; for, from that stand- 
point, the First Cause, will, we believe, enable us to look 
through a lens of whose power the Materialist knows nothing. 
If he there finds, as we pray he may, that he has been looking 
through a telescope with the larger end sometimes against his 
organ of vision, we will receive our reward for the pains we have 
taken, in seeing him always look aright through the instru- 
ment of scrutiny. Pardon this digression. The temptation 
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to begin with a First Cause and look forward, instead 
of starting with last effect and tracing backward, was so 
strongly presented, just now, that we were betrayed into a 
“ traveling out of the record.” Let us return to the more 
legitimate scope of our argument, in the narrower bounds of 
Division I. | 

There is a shorter way than we have given. We might 
have said :— 

What is called Nature is matter and its manifestations or 
movements. 

All movements in Nature are subordinated to laws of Or- 
der and Adaptation. 


Order and Adaptation in Nature are universal. 


Universal Order and Adaptation in Nature imply design 
and contrivance. 


Design and contrivance throughout the universe of Nature 
imply intelligence. 

Intelligence, designing and contriving throughout Nature, 
implies a power capable of establishing Order and Adaptation 
in the universe of matter. 

Such power is Super-Natural. 


Supernatural power implies a power over and above Na- 
ture ; a power superior to any force in Nature ; a power in- 
dependent of Nature ; a power supreme. 

An intelligent, supernatural, independent and supreme 
power, designing and contriving throughout Nature, implies 
a First Cause in Nature. | 

A First Cause in Nature implies a creation of all things 
in Nature. 

A creation of all things in Nature implies a beginning of 
Nature. 


A beginning of Nature implies that Nature was not from 
all eternity. 

An intelligent power which caused Nature to begin implies 
a power which preceded Nature. 
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A power preceding Nature implies a Creation of Nature 
from nothing. 

An intelligent power preceding and creating Nature im- 
plies a Being, in whose constitution matter is not present ; 
a personal spirit, in antithesis with a material body ; mind, 
in antithesis with matter ; defined by Webster :—‘‘ An im- 
material, intelligent substance ;” and such a Being is called 
God, who is defined by the same Lexicographer :—‘ The 
Supreme Being ; Jehovah ; the Eternal and Infinite Spirit ; 
the Creator ; and the Sovereign of the Universe.” 


If we had chosen, we might have reduced our statement of 
facts and conclusions to these ten :-— 

1, Matter consists of various elementary atoms which most. 
frequently combine, chemically, and cohere, mechanically, to 
form compound bodies ; and which, sometimes, only cohere, 
mechanically, to form simple bodies. 

2, All atoms when aggregated in a mass sufficient to be 
appreciated by our senses, aided or unaided by mechanical 
means, are found to be held together, when compound, by laws 
which have been ascertained to govern both chemical combina- 
tion and cohesive attraction ; and when not compound, are 
held together by the law of cohesive attraction only, | 

3. Chemical combination is never present in any mass of 
atoms unless the atoms are diverse. 

4. Cohesive attraction is always present in any mass of 
atoms whether diverse or the same. ; 

5. Chemical combination is effected by a law of affinity ; 
which makes one or more elementary atoms penetrate one 
other and only one other elementary atom, which will con- 
tain just so many and no more of the penetrating atoms. 

6. An atom thus penetrated is a molecule. 

7. Cohesive attraction is effectd by a law of mechanical 
force ; which is exerted by compelling outward contact of 
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molecules, which are always compound, or of atoms, which 
are always simple. 


8. Both chemical combination and cohesive attraction are 
subordinated to a law of order. 


9. This law is discoverable in all aggregations of atoms into 
material bodies. 


10. This law implies a Supernatural Lawmaker—a First 
Cause. 
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There is still a shorter way. We might have reduced them 
to jive :— 

ie Soraailing moves. 

2, Every movement is an effect. 

3. Every effect is caused. 

4, Hivery cause is an effect of a preceding cause, except a 
First Cause. | 

5. Therefore, there is a First Cause. 


And still a shorter ; for we might have reduced them to 
tw00.. > 

1. All constituents of the material universe move harmo- 
niously, in detail and as a whole. 

2. This universal harmonious motion implhes an Omnipo- 
tent Motor—a First Cause. 


And yet a shorter. We might, indeed, have stated the 
whole argument in ove proposition, viz. :— 
1. Last effect proves First Cause. 
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Why elaborate the single proposition last stated ? Itis pa- 
tent to ‘the ordinary human intellect.” When the logician 
once starts with a premise which cannot be rationally disputed, 
his reason follows it toa Logical Conclusion which, it may be, 
he finds on the confines of reason, and there he stops. When 
he can find no further cause for cause, he is content to 
say :—The Uncaused lies Beyond :—First Cause was Before. 


It is plain to be seen that the whole argument is hinged 
on “ The Law of Cause and Effect.” Ifit be conceded that 
something is, and that effects are ; then, the whole discus- 
sion is resolved into a cause caused, until we finally reach a 
First Cause, as the limit of our powers of reason. From 
first to last, the issue has been and is :—Did Matter have a 
Beginning ? Wesubmit the case on this issue alone. When 
a controversy is narrowed to a single issue, the argument is 
reduced to a simplicity which demands a categorical answer, 
one way or theother. 'The answer must be Yes. Matter did 
have a beginning ; and a beginning necessarily implies 
motion. We affirm that every movement is an effect ; 
that every effect must have a cause; and that every 
cause is an effect of a preceding cause, until the mind 
of man is compelled to say that he finally finds a First 
Cause ; beyond which he cannot fathom. This First 
Cause can be none other than a Supreme Being, with 
Infinite Intelligence. Hejs the Sovereign God. He must 
be absolutely sovereign, or not exist at all; and he would 
not be absolutely sovereign if matter had been with him 
from all eternity. (See ante, p.96.) Tobea First Cause he 
must, necessarily, have preceded matter, which he alone could 
cause to begin. 


Thus, we claim that we have proven, by both competent 
and satisfactory evidence, and by the methods approved by 
“the law,” and unaided by the revelations of the Bible, that 


GOD EXISTS. 
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Y= Every step we now take in the additional Divisions 
of this Work will be accompanied by fresh evidences of the 
Hixistence of God. All Science and all History, rightly un- 
derstood, confirm this great truth, We seek first to prove 
it with the Bible shut; but when we come to open that 
Book, and attentively consider what it professes to disclose 
concerning the Divine Government, we are enabled to bring 
forward a mass of testimony which constitutes far better evi- 
dence of God’s Hixistence than any thing we can offer from 
the Book of Nature alene. Gifts sent to us by a friend we 
have never seen would be better appreciated, and we would 
be more satisfactorily assured that we had such a friend, if 
he should accompany them with letters which made us ac- 
quainted with his abode, his family, his position, his modes 
of life, his methods of action, his aims in the future, his sur- 
roundings, and particularly his further intentions in respect 
to ourselves. By referring to the Table of Contents, and the 
following Notes, it will be seen how we propose to develop the 
entire subject. But as we are now printing but a small por- 
tion of what we have written and expect to write, we will 
limit ourselves to the addition of some extracts from those 
pages only which immediately relate to the same general sub- 
ject treated in the First Division. 
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NOTES. 


Division I. In this Division we undertake to prove the Existence of God 
without a Bible, by the same rules of evidence the lawyer would be obliged 
to follow if he sought to establish the fact in a Court of Justice. This is the 
field im which Metaphysics has heretofore enjoyed almost amonopoly. Nearly 
all there is in that branch of learning can be assigneda place in this Division. 
It deals with the philosophy of causes ; and until it reaches a conclusion which 
is accepted as truth, it is speculative. The moment the truth is definitely as- 
certained it is at once taken out of Metaphysics and incorporated among the 
principles of Physics. Let us hope that the day is near at hand when the ex- 
istence of Mind, Matter and Spirit will be universally aceepted as fact, and the 
distinctions between them understood. ‘Then, Metaphysics having fulfilled 
her. office, will step aside, and take away the only ladder on which empirical 
philosophers can hope to rise to literary fame. Then we shall no longer be 
disturbed by their mystifications, however “neatly put’? some of them 
may be. God’s existence once established, as a first link in the chain of 
argument, we will assume as a fact that that link aetually exists, and proceed 
to forge the next. While forging another and another of the subsequent 
links, in regular succession, we will assume that those already forged are not 
to be made over again. Nevertheless, it will be proper, when all the links are 
put together, that we should appeal to any of the later, to make sure that we 
still have those which were previously constracted. In the concluding Divi- 
sion, and in any other Division where we can properly do so, we shall take 
care that this is done; for the existence of God will be made more’ and more 
manifest as we proceed. 


Division Il. In this Division we undertake to prove that we may, without 
a Bible, certainly know that God is a Spirit, Infinite, Eternal and Unchangeable, 
in his Wisdom, Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness and Truth ; and that we 
might almost construct a rational religion from what he reveals to us in Na~ 
ture alone. If we had had no Bible, and even if we had had no “ tradition,’” 
we could find enough in the phenomena of Nature, alone, coupled with man’s 
innate consciousness of a distinction between right and wrong, not only to as- 
cribe these attributes to God, but sufficient, in the exercise of our best facul~ 
ties, to frame an ‘acceptable worship” of sucha Being. ‘This worship, how~ 
ever, would be attended with embarrassment to the majority of mankind, al- 
though not positively unattainable by all; and, in the beneficent plans of a 
Being possessed of such attributes, we may reasonably infer that he would not 
leave any man without the simplest and most adequate means of ascertaining 
how to serve and worship him aright. 


\ 
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Division III. In this Division we undertake to prove that all mankind 
could not know God sufficiently, nor understand properly what they should do 
in order to please him, unless he revealed this to them precisely in the way 
he has done it, viz., through miraculous appearances to man, and by writings 
such as we now have in the Bible. We say “ precisely,’ because a Being with 
the attributes assigned would, naturally, (so to speak,) have some means of com- 
merce or communication with his rational creatures; would not leave the history 
of this commerce or communication to the uncertainties of tradition; would 
take care that this history should be committed to writings; and would make 
sure that these writings were of such a character as to leave usin no doubt 
that they were certainly inspired by Him. 


Diviston IV. In this Division we undertake to prove that the Bible alone 
contains a written revelation from God. We treat it as we would when 
dealing with ‘ancient documents;’’ and then contrast it with other wri- 
tings, ancient and modern, which profess to be of Divine origin. This Divi- 
sion covers a wide range of historical research ; and our aim will be to condense 
the whole into less than 100 pages. It has two parts. Subdivision 10 of the 
First Part is entitled, ‘‘ The Bible Consistent with Science,’ This includes an 
investigation of what Geology and Darwinism assert against the Mosaic 
account of Creation. We bring in those subjects, so seemingly vast, under 
a subordinate head, to be discussed as a minor topic. The internal evidences 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the Scriptures are so patent upon their 
face, to the attentive reader, that we cannot but consider the “science” pre- 
sumptuous which seeks to call them in question. When science ignores the 
supernatural, it will be found that she gropes inadim light. The greatest 
philosophers the world has known, men like Newton, have found that there 
can be no true Science which does not make all phenomena ultimately referra- 
ble to an intelligent power above nature; also, that the Bible makes clear 
many things in Science which would otherwise remain obscure. 


Division V. In this Division we undertake to prove that No Man is Excused 
from Obedience to what is Commanded in the Bible. It appeared to be necessa- 
ry to make a separate Division of that subject; for it involves the philosophy 
of the Law, and establishes by methodical reasoning the wisdom of the Max- 
im, “ To be ignorant of the law is no excuse.” Even the “heathen,” who 
cannot read the Bible, who have never heard of the Christian’s God, and who 
are raised but little above the ‘‘ brutes,” are ‘‘ without excuse ;’’ and we do 
not doubt that some of these, the very lowest of humanity, have verified the 
central truth taught in Scripture, that the ‘plan of salvation’ is broad enough 
for ALL. 


Division VI. This Division is entitled “An Easy Method of Interpreting 
the Bible.” It hastwo parts; the first, ‘‘ Prominent Facts, and Rules of Inter- 
pretation ;” the second, ‘‘The Divine Government in the Universe as re- 
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vealed in the Bible ; Aided by Science.”’ In the first part we will be material- 
ly aided by the Introduction to “ Murphy's Commentary on Genesis,” which 
gives the best rules of interpretation we have seen. ‘The most impor- 
tant idea to be kept in mind is that “The Bible was written by Man for 
Man.” In Subdivision 10 of the First Part, we lay down a scheme which we 
think ought to be comprehended at the outset. It is that “ The Entire Uni- 
verse is under a Divine Government ;’’ and, then, in Part Second, we give the 
Existences in this Government ; which we undertake to explain under the lights 
thrown on each, by both the Bible and Seience. We supplement this, with a 
Chapter, which groups and considers them together. The latter eontains a 
statement of the supposed procedure of God, when he constituted the Godhead 
and established the laws for the government of these Existences. The Author 
hesitated for a long time to give even partial publicity to these views, not only 
because they might be open to criticism as crude and unsound, but because, even 
if not contrary to Scripture, he feared that they might lead some to form “ he- 
retical’ opinions. We now print extracts from the Second Part of this Divi- 
sion, not necessarily for “‘ publication” but for our own study, and for the criti- 
cism of a few judicious persons, chiefly lawyers, to whom we propose to submit 
this fragmentary production. If, after this ordeal, it is thought best to publish 
it, we shall do so, with such modifications and amplifications as may seem advisa- 
ble. These inquiries are irrepressible; they will be put; they must be con- 
sidered; and they should be satisfactorily answered, if it be possible. We give 
our views not so much with any idea that we have found a solution, as with 
the hope that they may contribute to that end. Tyndall, who is probably the 
greatest living Physicist, tells us :— 

“The ultimate problem of Physics is to reduce Matter, by analysis, to its 

lowest condition of divisibility, and Force to its simplest manifestation ; and, 
then, by synthesis, to construct, frona these elements, the World as it stands. 
We are still a long way from the solution of this problem; and when the solu- . 
tiou comes, it will be one more of Spiritual insight than of actual observation.” 
(Fragments of Science, p. 100.) 
Our aim has been to bring the experience of a lawyer to aid the man of Sci- 
ence in solving this problem. When the entire scope of Scripture is general- 
ized, the nrind of man can grasp the Theology Theory, as the man of Science 
eomprehends the Atomic Theory. There are but two true Sciences, viz. : The 
Science of the Natural, and 'The Science of the Super-Natural. The office of 
each is the asccrtainment of Tact ; and both, rightly employed, determine that 
there is an Intelligent Power, over and above Nature. Combine the two, and 
we have a sum of truths which neither, separately, can adequately solve. 


Division VII. This is entitled ‘ An Outline of what the Bible Teaches.” 
We will print the “ Introduction’ to it, whieh will give a better idea of our 
plan for simplifying what is taught in the Bible than we can give in a short 
note. We divide and classify the entire contents of Scripture under these gen- 
eral heads: 1. Obedience; 2. Sacrifice; 3. Circumcision; 4. Covenant ; 
5. Doctrine; 6. Prophecy; 7. Baptism ; 8. Atonement; 9, Resurrection ; 
10. Judgment. It was the “sin of disobedience’ which rendered all the rest 
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necessary. No Bible would have been written if man had observed the Law 
of Obedience. Adam, to whom was given the faculty of writing as well as 
of speech, would have confined his record to the Creation and the announce- 
ment of the “law of obedience.’ But the whole race sinned in the disobedi- 
ence of the only then existing ‘“‘ parent stock ;” and this rendered necessary a 
“plan of salvation” to redeem “ succeeding generations’ from the just conse- 
quences of that sin. It has been our aim to set forth this plan in these Out- 
lines, by such a simplicity of classification, that the entire scope of Scripture 
may be quickly harmonized. This harmony, however, needed to be preceded 
by an Easy Method of Interpreting the Bible, which we have sought to give in 
Division VI. 


Division VIII. This is “ A Dissertation on the Creeds, Confessions of Faith 
and Religious Sects which are based on the Bible, in whole or part.” It has 
three parts: Ist. ‘‘ Creeds and Confessions of Faith’; 2d. ‘Sects, numbering 
More than One Million Adherents’”’; 3d. ‘‘ Sects numbering Less than One 
Million Adherents.’”’ We propose to give as much fulness to these as the Pub- 
lishers are willing to print. As we wish to issue but one Volume, pains will 
be taken to condense this Division within 100 pages. We take the ground that 
all these Sects were necessary ; and that each has contributed to the advance- 
ment of Religion. We have some views which may possess novelty, in respect 
to the influence “ taste’ exerts in Church organizations. We find one whose 
worship is pre-eminently dignified, even to stately politeness, while we have an- 
other whose worship is very noticeably undignified, even to shouting and dan- 
cing; yet, rightly understood, all Sects of ‘‘ Evangelical Christians,’ between 
those extremes, verify Paul’s idea that these and the intermediate forms fulfil 
the great essential, viz., ‘‘ Christ is preached.” 


Division IX. There are certain portions of the Bible which contain sev- 
eral supposed ‘‘ mysteries’ ; some of which, such as the existence of three 
persons in one God, and some other seeming paradoxes, we have dwelt on in 
Division VI.; but these were very briefly discussed, because it was only neces- 
sary, there, to point out the Existences in the Divine Government, and God's 
methods of procedure therein. ‘To avoid prolixity, we have inserted this Divi- 
sion, entitled ‘‘ A Reconciliation with Reason of Seeming Mysteries of the 
Bible” ; in which we undertake to show that mystery (so called) was necessary, 
and that such apparently opposing ideas as “‘ Predestination and Free Agen- 
cy,’ “ Everlasting Damnation and Infinite Mercy,’’ can be reconciled with 
reason. The attempts of theologians to reconcile them usually terminate in 
recommendations to “faith.” The difficulty lies not so much in paradox as in 
the narrowness of interpretation. We will give the most noteworthy of these 
attempts; and supplement them with some inductive reasonings, as dis- 
tinguished from the purely logical or deductive process generally employed, to 
the end that we may ascend, in the argument, from actual existences and con- 
cerns of human life, which constitute only parts of a plan, to those higher ex- 
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istences and concerns of heavenly life, from which the whole plan proceeds. 
We have endeavored so to arrange and discuss the subjects of preceding Divi- 
sions as to make our efforts in this comparatively easy. 


Diviston X. This has for its title, “‘ Am Appeal, urging Acceptance of the 
Bible.” It enables us to give a rapid resumé of the whole work ; to point out, 
as vividly as we can find language to express, the contrasts between what is 
good in God and what is bad in man; to show that man should be convicted, 
and that he justly deserves to be under a curse of condemnation, to all eterni- 
ty, and that he would be so cursed and damned, in everlasting torment, with- 
out any hope of redemption, whatever, if man were the judge; to dwell on the 
merciful plan of salvation provided in the Bible; and, finally, to make an ap- 
peal urging man to embrace it, and receive his pardon. All the other Divisions 
are written as if we were addressing a Court, composed of judges only; but, in 
this, we are enabled, for the first time throughout the Work, to employ some 
of that “‘ rhetoric’? which has always been considered, by both bench and bar, 
as most effective with the Jury. We will, however, aim to avoid the profuse 
style of those Advocates who always have many more words at command than 
are needed, either to express feeling or give force to exhortation, "We have no 
words to expend in “ useless repetition,’ and propose to condense to about 25 
pages, all we have to present in this Division. 

We cstimate that, if time enough be devoted to the process of condensation, 
the Volume need not contain more than about 750 pages; and these may be 


divided thus :— 


Suort Tirues. NuMBER oF PaGEs. 
1. Existence of God without a Bible,............ b woh he aid Saath 225 
2. Knowledge of ‘God without'a Bible)... cess 0255). den ee cess eee ee 
3. Necessity of a Bible,.... 10. sees eee cece cece eee e eee cee coees 25 
4;(Fhe. Only True Bible, 0605. sie sink: ks OR awl i SS been, eee 
6;"Ehe Bible: for Kyery Mati... vs Pie dap c..-,0)08 cebee dts tpn veel nas eee 
6; Bible Methods, roa). fsntzses cise see ans ted wee 6 Saale eae 
i» Bible Outlines, ced pas. «dam welds Siw ay «02s se oem Rese eee. eee 
8. Bibhe Meets; heat. OS GM, See. Banta ee Ce eee eee 100 
@. Bible Mysterieg se ¢ a, release pent Sno ages ae ary el ak se ae 
if; “Accept the Bible: ci. vee dew eden sens wees wo Mande ea wat eee 25 
Total pages, 750 
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DIVISION VI. 


AN EASY METHOD OF INTERPRETING 
THE BIBLE. 


\ 


PART [. Prominent Facts, anp Routes or INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


In Part I. of Division VI. we treat these subordinate 
topics :— 
1. The Bible written by Man. 
. The original Languages in which the Bible was written. 
. Translations of the Bible. 
. The Bible written for Man. 
. Man’s Standpoint in the Bible. 
. God’s Standpoint in the Bible. 
Man’s Mental Capacity limited. 
. God’s Mental Capacity unlimited. 
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. Rules of Interpretation. 


pe 
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. The Entire Uuivyerse is under a Divine Government. 


In Subdivision 10, the Divine Government is foreshadowed. 
We omit, in this fragmentary publication, what we have to 
say on these topics ; and proceed to give extracts from what 
we have written under Part IJ. of Division VI. 


SSS SS 
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PART II. Tae Divine GovernMENT IN THE UNIVERSE, 
As REVEALED IN THE BIBLE; AIDED BY SCIENCE. 


There is a Divine GoVERNMENT, in which the Governor 
and the governed comprise the Universe. In this Govern- 
ment, there are these Existences :— 


1. The uncreated intelligent First Cause, viz., God the 
Father. 


2. The uncreated intelligence, begotten of the Father, viz., 
God the Son. 


3. The uncreated intelligence, proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, viz., God the Holy Ghost, 


4. The constitution of these three, in one God, viz., The 
Godhead. 


5. The created non-intelligent abode of God, viz., Heaven. 

6. The rational created intelligences of Heaven, viz., An- 
gels and their kind. 

7. The created non-intelligent and inert elements, viz., 
Matter. . 

8. The created non-intelligent and vital things, viz., Plants, 


9. The irrational created intelligences of the Earth, and, it 
may be, of other worlds, viz., The Lower Animals. 


10. The rational created intelligences of the Earth, and, it 
may be, of other worlds, viz., Mankind. 


We will proceed to treat each of these as a separate topic ; 
and will then group and consider them together. 


b> x ne we Me xe ae & Ne ee 


1. Gop THE FATHER. 


A human father is best known to us as the head of a fam- 
ily. And it is so in the Divine Government ; the Father is the 
Head. This is necessarily implied whenever the titles Father 
and Son are used. The Father takes precedence of the Son, 
whether in the Divine or in the family Government. 

There is nothing in Scripture to contradict this. On the 
contrary, its statements verify it. | 

The Old Testament writers do not expressly mention the 
FATHER, as first in the Godhead, except in prephicies of the 
coming of the Son upon the Harth, 


Ps. 2: 7. “ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 
12. “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish.” 
89: 27. “ J will make him my first born, higher than the kings of 


the earth.” 
Is. 9: 6. “Unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be 


upon his shoulders.” 


ae a ate st a ° 
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He is referred to, however, in the Old Testament, as the 
Father of men :— | 


Deut. 82: 6. ‘Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people, and un- 
wise? Is not he thy Father that hath bought thee? Hath he not made thee, 
‘and established thee ?”’ 

Is. 63: 18. ‘ Doubtless thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou'Q Lord, art our Father, our Re- 
deemer, thy name is from everlasting.” 

Ts. 64: 8. ‘“ But now, O Lord, thou art our father: we are the clay, and 
‘thou art our potter, and we are all the work of thine hand.’’ 

1 Chr 29: 10. ‘* Wherefore David blessed the Lord before all the 
Congregation: and David said, ee be thou, Lord God of Israel our 
father, for ever and ever.’ 

Ps. 89: 26. “ He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father: my God, 
and the rock of my salvation.” 

Is. 3: 4, “ Wilt thou net from this time cry unto me; My father 
thou art the guide of my youth?” 
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Ps. 68: 5, “A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
4s God in is holy habitation.” Z 

Ps, 103: 13. “Like as a father pitieth Ais®children: so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” m.. 

Prov, 23: 24, “The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice :” 

Jer. 31: 9.— for I am a father to Israel,” 

Mal. 1: 6.—“ if then I be a father,’— 

Mal. 2: 10. “Have we not all one father? Hath not one Ged 
created us ?” 


a a ss i st ae i e i wt 
In these passages the Father means the Son, who is the 


Creator, as we shall presently see, in the next Subdivision. 
(Post, p. 203.) 


The Son, while man, that is, when “ manifest in the 
flesh,” (1 Tim. 3: 16,) repeatedly speaks of himself and is 
often spoken of as being sent by his Father, in such passa- 
ges as these :— 


John 4: 34. ‘“ Him that sent me.” 
5: 23. % Father who sent me.” 
11: 42. ‘ Thou hast sent me.” 


1 John 4: 14. “ And we have seen and do testify that the Father 
sent the Son.’ 


* * * * * * * _* * 
The Son likewise returned to his Father. 


John 16: 5. “I go my way to him that sent me.” 
20: 17. “ Jesus said, I ascend te my Father.” 
* * % * * * % ¥ * 


The Father gave the Son commandment. 
John 12: 49. “The Father who sent me gave me commandment.” 
* * * * * * * * * 
The Son was begotten by the Father. 


John 1: 14, “The only begotten of the Father.” 
18. “The only begotten Son.” 

# * * * Sete, ye * *« * * 

The passages referring to the Son in his human nature 
necessarily imply that’ the Father took precedence from the 
beginning. shits 

This will be better seen, when we come to speak more par- 
ticularly of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


The chief characteristic of the Father is OMNISCIENOR.. 
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2. Gop THE Son. 


The Son existed prior to any of the works of creation. 
He was God before he became man. 


John 1: 1. “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 


Tt will be well for us to consider, here, what is meant 
when the Bible speaks of “ the beginning.” Murphy trans- 
lates [Hebrew word] “head-part, beginning, of a thing, in 
point of time, (Gen. 10: 10,) or value. (Prov. 1: 7.)” He 
adds :—“ Its opposite is [Hebrew word.] (Is. 46: 10.) 
[Hebrew word, again, ] in the beginning is always used in re- 
ference to time. Here only is it taken absolutely.” (Mur- 
phy’s Commentary on Genesis, p.25.) This expression, then, 
is used not only in respect to time, which could have had 
no existence until there was an act of creation, but it is 
also used in respect to the first exercise of God’s will, in es- 
tablishing the Divine Government ; which establishment 
preceded any act of creation, whatever. The absolute be- 
ginning was the “ begetting” of the Son by the uncreated 
intelligent First Cause, who is, by way of precedence, called 
the Father. 

Braet means not only, ‘To procreate, as a father or 
sire, to generate” 5 but it also means, ‘‘ To produce, as an 
effect.” (Webster’s Dictionary.) 

An uncreated intelligent First Cause involves the idea of 
a passive intelligence beginning to act. Although passive, 
this intelligence did not any the less possess the attributes 
which were afterwards displayed when it became an active 
intelligence ; and, when it became active, it did not possess 
any more attributes. In either condition, God passive, or 
God active, his attributes were precisely the same. 
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Malachi 3: 6. “ ! am the Lord, I change not.” 
James 1: 17. ‘‘ With whom is no vyariableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 


An ATTRIBUTE is “ that which is considered as belonging 
to or inherent in.” (Webster's Dictionary.) 


The first effect, caused by this uncreated intelligent First 
Cause, was the production, from out of itself, of a Being, 
who embodied some or all of these attributes, or a portion of 
them ; probably ald of them. 

Col. 2: 9. “ In him [the Son} dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

He who caused this, styled himself the Father ; and spoke 
of the Being, thus produced, as his “ only begotten Son.” 


John 3: 16. ‘* For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” 

John 1: 14 “ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 
And we beheld his glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father.” 

Heb 1:6. “He br ingeth in the first begotten into the world.” 

1 John 4: 9. “ God sent his only begotten Son into the world.” 
* * * ® ae * # * (* * 


To be thus begotten necessarily made the Son second to 


the Father ; second, at least, in the process of establishing 
the Divine Government. 


Let us suppose a portion of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
to be separated from the other constituents of air. The 
portion thus separated would not be created ; for it exist- 
ed before. It is produced from, or ‘‘ begotten” of the at- 
mosphere. There is no more nor any less oxygen than there 
was before, but the oxygen is now differently disposed and 
embodied. It is not necessary to attempt to earry this il- 
lustration further. We introduce it simply to convey -an 
idea how the attributes of the Father may be disposed and 
embodied, without diminution of quantity, or alteration of 
substance. The air was first ; the separated oxygen is 
second ; yet, both always have been equal in respect to be-' 
ginning and duration. 

t i te oe 3 % * 

We have seen that Father and Son are ternis express- 
ive of relation; that the Father is the Head, in the Divine 
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Government ; because it was he who, as the First Cause, 
took the first step, from God passive, to God active, by “‘ be- 
getting,’ or causing to come forth, from himself, and em- 
bodying what was there before, and which, like himself, was 
uncreated ; and that this product (so to speak) from himself, 
he called his Son. The Father was, in the first place, The 
All. He, as the Entirety of Existence, eliminated from his 
Whole Being, certain inherent qualities or properties, essen- 
ces or substances, belongings or attributes, whatever the same 
may be properly called, which he caused to take form, or to 
be disposed, or to be embodied, or to be “ imaged.” 

It may be that this embodiment included his ALL, excepé- 
ing only, that intellectual part of him which, in man, would 
be called the W111. ) 


Col. 2: 9. ‘In him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
Col. 1: 19. ‘ For it pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell.” 
This word Willis so fraught with meaning that it has been 


made the subject of many treatises. Webster defines it thus : 


“Witt. 1. That faculty of the mind by which we determine either to 
do or to forbear an action; the faculty which is exercised in deciding, 
among two or more objects, which we shall embrace or pursue. The will 
is directed or influenced by the judgment. The understanding, or reason, 
compares different objects, which operate as motives ; the judgment deter- 
mines which is preferable, and the wil/ decides which to pursue. 2. Choice; 
determination. 3. Choice; discretion; pleasure. 4. Command ; direc- 
tion. 5. Disposition ; inclination; desire. 6. Power ; arbitrary disposal. 
7. Divine determination ; moral purpose or counsel.” 


When a man “wills” to do a thing, he has the power to 
choose to do something else, e.g. the contrary ; and, it is 
claimed by able thinkers that this “ power’ has never been 
put in exercise, either by God or man. (See Whedon on the 
Will reviewed and criticised in Danville Review, Dec. 1864, 
pp. 507, 508.) 


“ All admit that this contrary power has never been put forth in exer- 
cise. God is affirmed to be under the same law ; he is an agent in whom 
is also found this choice; but neither God nor angel, neither man nor 
devil, ever exerted or exercised this power. More than this, it is affirmed 
that no such exertion ever will take place.” (Danville Review, Dec, 1864, 
Pr OSa) 


Whether such reasoning be sound or not, the fact remains 
that man’s Will is a Power, and that it belongs to’ his Mind. 
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We intend to keep clear of any extended or close reason- 
ing on this point ; because it is sufficient for our purpose, if 
we concede that the power of contrary choice has never been 
proven by its actual exercise ; in other words, if we admit 
that this power has never been exercised by the positive do- 
ing of a thing not actually done ; which would be a glaring 
contradiction. We all know that if we do a thing, we have 
a choice and power not to do it. This power we know 
we have; notwithstanding we do not prove that we have 
it, by an actual choosing to do and the actual doing of the 
contrary. We know we do exist ; and nothing is gained if 
we know we might never have existed. We know the Son 
was begotten ; and nothing is gained if we know he might 
never have been begotten. We should accept as fact what is, 
This is the first exaction of every “‘ exact science” ; whether 
we understand the method of the causation or not. | 
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[It may be doubted whether there is really any exact sci- 
ence, except Chemistry, which, to us, appears to underlie ev- 
ery other so called science. Hven astronomy, which comes 
next to it, in exactitude, is dependent upon it. Mathema- 
tics is not so much a science as it is an intuition, while 
Chemistry is based on deductions from facts, alone. No other 
theory of science can lay claim to such precision as belongs 
to Chemistry. | | 

If the Will in man immediately causes him to do a thing, 
then the Will may properly be said to be the Head or Father 
of the whole man. And, by analogy, we can think of the 
Will in God as immediately moving him to do a thing ; and 
this would enable us to think of him as the Head or Father 
of the whole God,—the intelligent First Cause in the God- 
head. 


When the Son became man he had two distinct natures, 
in one person, namely, the Divine and the human ; and he 
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said some things, on the Earth, which could be true in 
only one nature. 


In his human nature he ete his inferiority to the 
Father ; and was subject to the Father’s Will. 


John 14: 28, “The Father is greater than I.” 


John 20: 17. “TI ascend to my Father and your Father ; to my God 
and your God.” 


John 5: 30. “Ican of mine own self do nothing ; as I hear I judge ; 
and my judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father, which hath sent me.” 


* oo BS % He ue * 


It was in his human nature that he was a sufferer and en- 
dured infirmities. 


Is. 53: 3: “ A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
Heb. 4: 15. He was “touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 
Matt.4: 1. He was “tempted.” 

Matt.4: 2. He “ fasted” and “ hungered.” 

John 19; 28. He said “TI thirst.” 

John 4: 6. He was “ wearied with his journey.” 

Matt. 8: 24, “ He was asleep.” 

John 11; 35, “Jesus wept.” (Luke 19: 41.) 

Mark 3: 5. He was “ grieved.” 

John 12: 27. ‘“ Now is my soul troubled.” 

Matt. 26: 37. “ He began to be sorrowful and very heavy.” 


Matt. 8: 20. ‘“ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 


Luke 22: 44. “Being in an agony he prayed more earnestly ; and 
his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground.” 


In his Divine nature he claimed to be “ Equal with God,” 
(Phil. 2: 6,) and he remembered his existence before he be- 
came man. 


John 17: 5. ‘“ And now, O Father, glorify me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 

John 8: 15. “ Before Abraham was, I am.” 

John 6: 62. “What and if ye shall see the Son of Man, ascend up 
where he was before.” 


He possessed Divine power while here upon the Earth. 


John 10: 17. “ Therefore, doth my Father love me; because I lay 
down my life that I might take it again. 18. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” 
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John 2: 19. “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
1 aaa opel shee 21. He spake of the temple of his body.” 


John 5: 21. “As the Father raiseth the dead, and gquickeneth them, 
eyen so the Son quickeneth whom he will.” 


Luke 7: 22. “Go your way and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard; how that the blind see, the Jame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised.” 

“John 2: 11. “ This beginning of miracles did Jesus,” and “ mani- 
fested his glory.” 

* ¥: DS % %* % 5 


His power, both before and after he became man, and 
since he returned to the Father, has been Divine. 


John 1: 8. “ All things were made by him, and without him was 
not any thing made that was made.” 

Col. 1: 16. “For, by him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities or powers; all things were created by him, 
and for him. 17. And he is before all things ; and, by him, all things 
consist. 18. And he is the head of the body, the Church; who is the 
beginning ; the first born from the dead; that, in all things, he might 
have the preéminence. 19. For, it pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell.” 

Phil. 2: 6. “ Equal with God.” 

Rom. 9: 5. “Christ, who is over all, God blessed forever.” 

Titus 2: 10. “ God our Saviour.” 

Col. 2: 9. “In him dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead, bodily.” . 

Rey. 17: 14. “ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 

Is. 9: 6. “Unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be up- 
on his shoulders and his name shall be called : 

Wonderful, 

Counsellor, 

The Mighty God, 

The Everlasting Father, 

The Prince of Peace.” 

Verse 17. “Of the increase of his government there shall be no end. 


Upon the throne of David, and upon his Kingdom, to order it and to es- 
tablish it, with judgment and with justice, from henceforth, even forever. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

The appellation ‘‘ The Everlasting Father,” as applied to 
the Son, in Is. 9: 6,18 the only instance in which the Old 
Testament speaks of him as the “ Father.” To call the Son 
the Father appears to be a paradox. It isa seeming contra- 

diction. But, when we consider that Father means the Head 
of a Family; and when we invest the Church, which Christ 
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established, with the title of Daughter, God the Son is truly 
the Head of the Church. 
Cant. 7; 1. “QO Prince’s Daughter.” 

The Church is often referred te as the Daughter of Zion, 
and sometimes as the Daughter of Jerusalem. (See these 
titles in Cruden’s Concordance.) The word Farner is de- 
fined by Webster, amongst other things, as a “term of re- 
Aaa i as one who “supports or exercises paternal care 


over” ; as ‘the auther, former or contriver” ; as a “ found- 
er, cree or instructor” ; and, again, as an “ adopted fath- 
er’. ..... “He who adopts the children of another [e. g. 


the children or mers of the siilabebag and acknowledges 


them as his own.’ 


Col. 1: 18. “He [the Son] is the head of the bedy, the Church.” 
Kph. 5: 23, “For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
‘Christ is the head of the Church.” 


AV ae ate ate ale 9, 
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Sometimes the Son speaks of himself and is spoken of, 
at the same time, as both God and Man. 


Gen. 49: 10. ‘“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, ner a Law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” 


Shiloh is here understood to be the coming of the Son on 
the Earth. In Scott’s Commentaries (Vol. 1, p. 178.,) it is 
said : 

“The word Shiloh may mean He who is sent, or The Seed, or The Peace- 


able, or the Prosperous One; but all allow that the Messialr was intended, 
who was sent into the world, as the promised Seed, te be the Prince of 


Peace.”’ 
And in Murphy's Commentaries on Genesis, (p. 5U5) that 
Author translates Shiloh as “ The Peacemaker, the Prince 


of Peace.” 

Is. 9: 6. ‘“ Unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be up- 
on his shoulders ; and his name ‘shall be called. .... The Prince of 
Peace.” 


John 10: 30:. “I a my Father are one.” 

John 12: 45: “ He that sceth me, seeth him that sent me.” 

John 5: 26. ‘ As the Father hath life in himself; so hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himself” 
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John 17: 1 to 26. Read the whole chapter, which contains the 
prayer of Christ to the Father, shortly before his work on the Earth was 
finished. 


John 17: 4,5. ‘I have glorified thee on the Earth: TI have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do. 5. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me, with thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was..... .- 22, And the glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them: that they may be one, even as we are one... . 
... 23. I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect in one, 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me....... 24. Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where | am, that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me: for thou lovedst me before the foun- 
dation of the world.” 


ue a8 co as ue ae a 
We have spoken of the Son as uncreated ; but there is 
one passage in the English translation which seems to speak 


of him as “ created ;’ and this requires explanation. 


Rey. 3:14. “And unto the Angel of the Church of the Laodiceans 
write :—These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God.” 


This does not mean that the Son was created like the An- 
gels; but that he was begotten or produced by the Father, 
as the first step towards constituting the Godhead and es- 
tablishing the Divine Government. Among the definitions 
of CREATION given by Webster, we have these :—“ the act of 
shaping and organizing”; .... ‘‘ the act of investing with 
a new character, as the creation of a new lordship”’;... 
‘‘any thing produced or caused to exist.” (See, also, Mur- 
 phy’s Commentary on Genesis, p. 25.) 


as * a" ate, 
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We should always bear in mind his two natures and care- 
fully discriminate between each. In.another connection we 
will undertake to show that this two-fold nature was ne~ 
cessary in order to redeem man from the just consequences 
of Disobedience. At this stage of the investigation, we con- 
fine ourselves to the simple statement that the Son was God, 
from “the beginning,” i. e. from all eternity. We will speak, 
particularly and more at large, of his mission on the Earth 
when we come to dwell in Division VII. on Baptism, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection and the Judgment ; when the 
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‘new dispensation” was substituted for the old. We are 
now dealing with the second person in the Godhead, solely 
with the view of ascertaining, as nearly as it is permitted to 
man, how the uncreated intelligent First Cause proceeded 
in the establishment of the Divine Government; the con- 
stitution of which as we have already seen, preceded any act 
of creation whatever. 


The chief characteristic of the Son is OMNIPOTENCE. 
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2 Gop THE Houy Guost. 


The Bible distinguishes the Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit as 
a distinct personality in the Divine Government; and 
teaches not only that the Father is first and the Son second, 
but that the Holy Ghost is third. He came after the Father 
and the Son, in the same sense that the Son came after the 
Father. Neither the Son nor the Spirit were distinguisha- 
ble as such until the Divine Government was initiated by 
the Father ; and the Spirit was not distinguishable as such 
until the Son appeared therein. 

% * * * #% * & * 

In respect to the Son, as the second, we have endeavored to 
make our meaning clear by an illustration of separating oxy- 
gen from the constituents of air. With the Holy Ghost 
such an illustration will not adequately serve. We should 
rather liken him to the Force which unites the constituents 
or elements of air. Science professes to have discovered that 
Physical Forces are so correlated and conserved by the laws 
which govern combinations of the elements of matter that 
we have come to consider ‘ the correlation and conservation 
of physical forces” as fixed accompaniments of every ma- 
terial thing in the universe. 


We can think of the Father as the Mind, of the Son as 
the Body, and of the Spirit as the Force. We can think of 
the Father as the Will, of the Son as the Executive, and of 
the Spirit as the Influence. We can think of the Father as 
Deciding, of the Son as Effecting, and of the Spirit as Con- 
serving. We can think of the Father as Choosing, of the 


Son as Declaring the Choice, and of the Spirit as Moving the 
Choice. We can think of the Father as the ‘“‘ Power behind 
the Throne,” of the Son as the ‘‘ King on tie Throne,” and 
of the Spirit as the “ Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” 


ag * * SS A * 


We can think of all three, and the relation of each to the 
others, the same as we can think of the mind, the body and 
the soul of, man ; that is, of his intellectual, physical, and 
moral natures. Mind and body we know we have, and soul 
appears to be the best word to convey an idea of the spiritu- 
al part of man. It is used in several senses ; so is spirit ; 
so is mind ; so is body ; so are many other words of common 
use. In Cruden’s Concordance, (2d ed. London, 1761,) the 
long list of passages in which the word appears is preceded 
by an introductory note, explanatory of the senses in which 
it is taken :— 


“1. For that spiritual, reasonable, and immortal substance in man, which 
is the origin of our thoughts, of our desires and of our reasonings; which 
distinguishes us from the brute creation, and in which chiefly consists our 
resemblance to God. Matt. 10: 28. Fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body. This substance must be spiritual, because it thinks ; 
it must be immortal because it is spiritual. The Scripture indeed as- 
cribes to beasts a soul, a spirit, life and respiration, which may be a second 
acceptation of the word, as in Gen. 1: 24. Let the earth bring forth the liv- 
ing creature, in Hebrew, the living soul. So, in Lev. 17: 11. The life, in 
Hebrew, the soul, of the flesh is in the blood. And in Eccl. 3: 21. Who 
knows the spirit of the beast which goeth downuard? This soul is the spirit, 
the breath, which is the principle of animal life, and which is common to 
man and brutes. But the Scripture allows to man alone the privilege of 
understanding the knowledge of God, wisdom, immortality, the hope of 
future happiness, and of eternal life. It only threatens men with the 
punishment of another life and the pains of hell. 


“2. Soul is taken for the whole person, both soul and body. Give me 
the persons, in- Hebrew, souls, and take the goods to thyself, says the King of 
Sodom. to Abraham. Gen. 1+: 21. And in Gen. 12: 5, Abram took 
Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all their substance that they had 
gathered, and the souls that they had gotten in Haran ; that is, the servants 
they had purchased, or the children that had been born to them. 


“3. It is taken for the life of man, Ps. 383: 19, To deliver their soul 
-from death, to save them alive. And in Ps.7: 5 Let the enemy merse- 
cute my soul, and take it ; let him take away my life And, often, in the 
Psalms. . 


“4, It is taken sometimes for death, or a dead body. Num. 9: 6, Some 


were defiled by the dead body of man, in Hebrew, by the soul of a man. And 
in Num, 6: 6, He shall come at no dead body, in Hebrew, dead soul, Also, 
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in Ps. 16: 10, Thow wilt not leave my soul in hell; that is, thou wilt not 
suffer my body to continue long in the grave, or in a state of death, 
Sometimes, it is taken for a living body. Ps. 105: 18, He was laid in 
évon, in Hebrew, his soul came into iron. 


“5. It is used for desire, love, inclination. Gen. 23: 8, If it be your 
mind, in Hebrew, if it please or "be agreeable to your soul. 1 Sam. 18: 1. 
The sow of Jonathan was knit with the it L of David ; he had a great love 
and affection for him. So, in Proy. 27: The full soul; that is, a man 
whose desire or appetite is fully satistied, 5 


When we speak of the population of a country as being 
so many ‘‘ souls” we refer to all the inhabitants of that land ; 
and designate them by the term which denotes the most im- 
portant part of their natures. And it is, for the same reason, 
that we often say, so many ‘‘ souls” perished, when there is 
a shipwreck or other disaster. The word occurs several hun- 
dred, it may be one thousand, times, in the Bible. The 
chief sense in which it is there used is the one first given by 
Cruden, viz., that it is a spiritual substance in man, “ which 
distinguishes us from the brute creation, and in which, chiefly, 


consists our resemblance to God.” 


Gen, 2: 7. “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the pEate of life; and man became a living 
soul.” 


This verse, paraphrased, in the lights of modern science, 
might be made to read thus :—“ The Lord God formed [that 
is, made| man of the dust of the ground, [that is, he made 
his body of then existing elements of matter,] and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life ; [that is, he introduced 
through his nostrils, into his throat and lungs, and, thence, 
to the heart, the arteries, the veins and the “ tissues,” the 
‘life principle ;” so that these elements, theretofore inert, 
might become, when thus compounded and formed, perma- 
nent and active, to grow and reproduce by a ‘vital force” 
which his breath made inherent of that body ;] and man, 
[thereby and thereupon, and not otherwise,| became a living 
[that is, a permanent and perpetuating] soul ;” that is to 
say, the cells of mind within the cells of ether in the intersti- 
ces among the atomic elements of matter which composed his 
body became filled with a spiritual substance. (See Ante, p. 


181, et seq.) 
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This substance was not ‘‘ matter ;” nora “ physical basis 
of life;” nor a ‘‘ property of matter.” Body, formed of 
atoms, may be resolved into its original elements. To so re- 
solve is to disintegrate, decompose, scatter. The indwelling 
non-material substance which made man a living soul does 
not thereby become destroyed nor lose its identity ; it simply 
becomes disconnected from its ‘‘earthly tabernacle.” It was 
uncreated permanent substance which God implanted in 
created man. That substance, thus implanted, continued 
permanent. It was imparted ; not created. Therefore, it is 
immortal. It can never die ; nor be “ resolved.” 

The soul of man is not his mend. The soul, however, 
is so linked with both body and mind, that, while the man ex- 
ists in his threefold nature,—that is, while he has a “ natural 
body,’ he thinks through his mind and acts through his body 
and soul.. But when he is physically dead ; that is, when 
the atoms of which his body was formed are resolving or re- 
solved into their original elements,—his mind, which is not 
“matter, although it may, perhaps, be a ‘‘ modification of mat- 
ter”, (post p. 240,) continues to dwell with his “ spiritual 
body ;” and, then, he thinks through his mind just the same, 
only more clearly, because unfettered by matter ; and, then, 
he acts through his soul just the same, only without fatigue, 
because it is unencumbered with matter. 


All this is taught in the Bible. The passages which di- 
rectly or indirectly refer to this threefold nature in man, are 
abundant. 


1 Cor. 15: 44. “There is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.” 

Rom, 7: 22. “For I delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
23. But I see another law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind.” 


2. Cor. 4: 16. “ But though our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” 


Luke 10: 27. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with aJl thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength and with all thy mind.” 


Eph. 4: 22. “That you put off concerning the former conversation, the 
old man, which corrupt according to the deceitful lusts: 23. And be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind: 24. And that you put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness, and true holiness.” 
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1 Cor. 6: 19. “* What, know you not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?” 
(See Cruden’s Concordance, tit. Minv, Bony, Sout. See, also, post p, 220 ) 
* * + %* * * * * 


We locate the mind, which decides whether we will do 
right. or wrong, mostly in the brain ; the soul, which moves 
us to du right, mostly in the heart ; and the power, which 
enables us to do what the mind decides, mostly in the mem- 
bers. We so locate each almost instinctively. There are 


physical reasons for this:—_ [Here give reasons. | 
*  * * * * * * * * 


Shelley, the infidel poet, draws a very vivid picture of a 
fairy, supposed to possess supernatural power, causing the 
soul of a sleeping maid to leave the body and ascend a magic 
car to realms remote where, with new and increased powers 
of vision, she shows her a panorama of the past, present and 
future. The whole poem scoffs at religion; but it shows 
that such a thinker finds little apparent difficulty in giving 
shape to the idea that the soul may be disembodied and retain 
both its identity and intelligence. [Here insert extracts from. 
Queen Mab. | 

* #3 me Re ae ., 

It is only by analogy that we can think of God at all. It 
is only by comparison that we can think of anything what- 
ever. (Ante, p. 82.) It is only by analogy to man or some- 
thing in man that the Bible speaks of God. 


Gen. 1: 27. “God created man in his own image; in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” 
* * * ** * * * * * ® 


In Hitcheock’s Analysis, Book I1., Chapter II., entitled 
<¢ ANTHROPOMORPHIC AND ANTHROPOPATHIC. REPRESENTA- 
tions oF Gop,” we find collated the several passages of Scrip- 
ture which refer to God as resembling man not only in form 
and features, but in passions and actions. He distributes 
such passages under these heads, as to the anthropomorphic 
representations :— 


1. God appears in Human Form. (§ 16.). 
2, Face. (§ 17.) 
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Kiyes. 
Nostrils. 
Organs of Speech; Breath. 
Shoulders. 
Hand. 
Fingers. 
Back. 
10. Feet. 
And under these heads, as to the anthropopathic representations :— 
Uses a Human Voice. (§18.) 
Laughs and Sleeps. (§ 19.) 
Goda Warrior. (§ 20.) 
Uses Weapons. (§ 21.) 
Uncertain of the Future. (§ 22.) 
Grieved. (§ 23.) 
Jealous, (§ 24.) 
Angry. (9 25.) 
Hating. (§ 26.) 
10, Taking Vengeance. (§ 27.) 
ll. Seeks hisown Glory. (§ 28. 
12. Solicitous for the Holiness of his Name. (9 29.) 
13. Makes Oath to his Purposes. (§ 30.) 
14. Repents and Changes his Purposes. | (§ 31.) 
15. Deterred from his ‘Purpose. (§ 82. 
(See Hitchcock's Analysis, pp. 18 to 23. New York: A, J. Johnson. 
1869-1873.) 


Philosophers may descant upon the “ understanding,” 
the ‘ will,” the “ faculties,” the “reason,” the “judgment” 
and upon any other peculiarities of the “ intellect,” and may 
reason upon the relation which exists between the mind and 
the body ; but we wish, so far as we can, to strip the argu- 
ment of all subtlety of reasoning and come down to the naked 
fact, which we ail know, vie, that man fas a mind which 
seems to radiate from the brain, and that mnd is distinct 
from something else within us, which is not matter 3 some~ 
thing of a spiritual nature which seems to radiate from the 
heart. We know, even a savage knows, that to will to doa 
thing and to do it is distinct from a consciousness of whether 
it ought or ought not to be willed and done. Let us adhere 
to what we all understand. The terms mind, body and soul, 
each has a signification we cannot mistake. ‘They are sepa- 
rate and distinct. We know this the same as one of the 
lower animals clings to the instincts of its nature. We may 
plunge headlong against all the arguments of the meta- 
physician, heedless of consequences, and regardless of his 
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powers of reasoning, so long as we know this. We listen 
to his arguments and when he pauses we may interpose the 
irrepressible Bur. We are sure we have a mind to will, and 
a soul [conscience] to restrain, and a body to execute the 
final decision which is ‘ discussed”” between mind and soul 
[conscience] ; and it matters not, up to this point of the 
inquiry, how they consist or in what way they operate the 
one upon the other. We know the existence of the laws 
which make it certain that there is ‘‘ chemical affinity,” and 
“ cravitation,” and the like, in respect to the manifestations 
of matter. We are certain of their existence, although 
any sufficient explanation of their operation as pero) phe- 
nomena may never be given. 


But the analogies we have employed should not be allowed 
to mislead us into any such idea as that which is held by 
some who are styled “heretical sects.” 

% ue a * 4 we ae 


[Dr. A. A. Hodge's Outlines of Theology, pp. 139, 140.] 


The Holy. Ghost speaks of himself as a person and as God, 


Acts13: 2. “The Holy Ghost said: Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them.” 


Heb. 3: 7, 8. “ Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith: ...... . 
when your fathers tempted me, proved me and saw uty werks.” 
* * *% * * * 


He is spoken of as a person and as God. 
John 15: 26. The Son says: “He shall testify of me.” 


John 16: 13,14. The Son says: “ He will guide you. ... « oe 
He shall hears; jive tye} ites He will show you -things to come.” 

Acts 15; 28. ‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost.” 

Crs O's "Olen ee NON! Greeters were forbidden of the Holy Ghost 
aes the Spirit suffered them not.” . 


“ Acts 28: 25. ‘ Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet, 
unto our fathers, saying”— 

Rom. 15: 16. “ Being sancified by the Holy Ghost.” 

1 Cor. 2: 13. “ Which things also we speak ; not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth; but whieh the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 

Acts 1: 16. “This Scripture must needs have been fulfilled which the 
Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake.” 

2 Pet. 1: 21. “For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man; but holy men of God spake as they were moyed by the Holy 
G host. - 
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Heb. 2: 4. “ Gifts of the Holy Ghost.” 
Eph. 4: 380. “ Grieve not the Holy Spirit.” 


1 John 5: 7. “'There are three that bear record in Heaven, the 
Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost.” 

Matt. 12; 31. The Son says: “ Wherefore I say unto you: All 
manner of’ sin,and blasphemy shail be furgiven unto men; but the blas- 


phemy against: the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.” (Mark 
ow: 2%. Luke 12: 10.) 


This teaches that God abhors ingratitude ; so do men. 
If there is any thing we cannot forgive it is to spurn and 
abuse our love ; which ‘‘comes from the heart.” 


sc * % % * * 


He appears to be third, not only because he is named last 
in order, but because he is given and sent by both the Fath- 
er and the Son. 


Ps. 51: 11. “Take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” 
John 14: 26, The Son says: “ But the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He shall teach you.” 
1 Pet.1: 12. “ Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven.” 
Luke 11: 18. The Son says: “If ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 


Acts 5: 32, “The Holy Ghost whem God hath given.” 
1 Thess. 4: 8. “ God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.” 


Matt. 28: 19. TheSonsays: “ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


* ¥ % & * © %* * * 


But it nowhere appears that either the Father or the Son 
has ever been sent by the Holy Ghost ; which confirms the 
fact that he ‘‘ proceeds” from them, and is therefore third. 


He has appeared to man visibly, audibly and tangibly, 
manifesting himself as a distinct person. 


Ex. 33: 20, 21, 22,23. “Thou canst not see my face, for there shall 
no man see me and live. And the Lord said, Behold there is a place by me, 
and thou shalt stand upon a rock, and it shall come to pass, while my 
glory passeth by that I will put thee in the cleft of the rock and will 
cover thee with my hand while I pass by. And I will take away mine 
hand, and thou shalt see my back parts ; but my face shall not be seen.” 

Ex. 34: 29, 80. ‘And it came to pass when Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai with the two tables of testimony in Moses’ hand, when he 
came down from the mount, that Moses wist not that the skin of his face 
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shone, while he talked with him [Aaron]. 30. And when Aaron and 
all the children of Israel saw Moses, behold the skin of his face shone, and 
they were afraid to come nigh him.” 

Luke 3: 22. “ And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like 
a dove upon him,” [the Son. | 

Acts 2: 2,3,4, ‘ And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as 
of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting; 8. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them. 4. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost.” 


Acts 4: 31. “ And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where 
they had assembled together, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness.” 


‘1 Cor. 6: 19. “ What, know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God 2?” 

2Pet.1: 21. ‘‘Holy men of God spake as they were moved of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


Acts 16: 26. ‘ And suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that 
the foundations of the prison were shaken, and immediately all the doors 
were opened and every one’s bonds were loosed.” 


Luke 1: 35, “The angel speaking to Mary said: The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee.” 


ad * af *& 3 * cd % e 


Matt. 1: 18, 20. ‘ Conceived of the Holy Ghost.” 


Matt. 3: 11. John the Baptist says, “I indeed baptize you with wa- 
BOT eri. Gener but he that cometh after me is mightier thanI ...... 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 


Luke 1: 15. John the Baptist “ was filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
Luke 1: 41, “ Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
Luke 1: 67. “ Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost ” 


Luke 2: 25. “And behold there was a man in Jerusalem whose 
name wis Simeon ....%.. and the Icly Ghost was upon him; 26. 
And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that he should not see 
death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ; 27. And he came by the 
Spirit into the temple.” 


Luke 4: 1. ‘ And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from 
Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” 
* * * * * * * * « * 


There are many more passages which show the personality 
and Divinity of the Holy Ghost, some of which will be quo- 
ted when we come to speak of his union with the Father and 
Son, in the Godhead. The quotations we have given leave no 
room for doubt that the Holy Ghost is a person ; and that he 
is not merely personified in these passages as a rhetorical figure. 
It is true that an energy or force, an attribute or a sentiment 
may be spoken of as if it was a person. This has been done 
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by writers and speakers in all ages, and it is common for men 
to so write and speak in the present day. As ‘‘the Bible was 
written by man for man” it is no exception to this general 
habit of thought and style of expression, It abounds in 
metaphors and similes, and even in hyperboles ; but no more 
so than many other books on grave subjects. Such expres- 
sions, when used in other books and in the spoken language 
of men, are not considered unusual nor extraordinary ; and 
should not be treated as peculiar to the Sacred Volume. 


% * * * * * * coe * 


The chief characteristic of the Holy Ghost is OmNIPRES- 
ENCE. 


4. Tur GopHEAD. 


The three uncreated intelligences which constitute the God- 
head, are one God. Wecan only comprehend this by analo- 
gy. The nearest analogy which we have to this, is the mind, 
the body and the soul [spirit] of a human being, which con- 
stitute the Manhood, and are one man. While they can be 
separately distinguished, and we may know something of the 
peculiar office of each, they are so blended that one does not 
act without the codperation of all. God has revealed to 
us as much concerning the process by which he reasons, de- 
cides and acts, as we we have been able to find out concern- 
ing the process by which we, ourselves, reason, decide and act. 
There is no more mystery in the one case than there is in 
the other. When we know ourselves unto perfection, it will 
be less presumptuous for us to hope, by searching, to find 
out God unto perfection. 


Job 11: 7. “Canst thou by searching find out God? © 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” ‘i anst thou 
Eccl. 3: 11. “No man can find out the work that God maketh from 


the beginning to the end.” . 
Rom 11: 33. “ How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 


past finding out. 
* * * * * * * * * 


But God has made and will make known to us many things 
concerning himself, and the constitution of the Godhead. 


Ps. 76: 1. “In Judah is God known.” 

Job 26: 14. “Lo, these are parts of his ways; but how little a 
portion is heard of him.” 

Is. 11: 9. “ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” 

Rom. 1: 20. ‘ The invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” , 
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1 John 5: 7. “There are three that bear record in Heaven, the 
Father, the Word [the Son] and the Holy Ghost; and these three are 
one.” / 


‘There is only one God. 
1 John 5: 7. “these three are one.” 
Deut. 6: 4. “ God is one Lord.” 
1 Cor. 8: 4. “ There is none other God but one.” 
The word Trinity is not used in the Bible: and the word 
Godhead is only used three times. 


Acts 17: 29. “nor think that the Godhead is like to gold.” 
Rom. 1: 20. “even his eternal power and Godhead.” 
Col. 2: 9. In him [the Son] dwelleth the ‘fulness of the Godhead 


bodily.” 

We have seen, however, that there is a Godhead constitu- 
ted of three distinct Persons ; and that these three are one 
God. The passages which indirectly indicate this individu- 
ality of the three and their union are numerous. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is called a Mystery. The im- 
port of this term, its application to the Trinity, and a recon- 
eiliation of the idea of the Trinity with reason are given in 
Division IX. 
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As some will probably have a thought arise in their minds, 
as we have had in our own mind, in respect to the form of 
the embodiment of the Godhead, and its stature, in compar- 
ison with other things in the immensity and great variety of 
the Universe, this Work would be incomplete unless we in- 
serted some reasonable hypothesis on this poit. Artists 
have endeavored to make ideal pictures not only of God the 
Father, of God the Son, and of God the Holy Ghost, sep- 
arately, but of all conjoined as one “ Triune God.” 
(Here describe the most noteworthy of these attempts. ] 
We have likewise had very many of the Son, in his hu- 
man nature, as Christ. His personal appearance, as a man, 
is not described in the Bible ; but we find what purport 
to be descriptions of his person, more or less in detail, even un- 
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to the color of his hair and eyes, in the New Testament apoch- 
rypha and in what is called ‘‘ profane history.” [Here give the 
most noteworthy of these.} Throughout the Old Testament 
we have a very large number of “ types” or foreshadowings of 
the coming of the ‘‘ Messiah” or ‘‘ Shiloh,” and of events after- 
wards recorded in the New Testament. All Bible revelation 
proceeds upon a theory of what is technically termed ‘ Typol- 
ogy.” Several pains-taking theological writers have produced 
extended Commentaries and Treatises on that subject ; so that 
we are made to understand, through these helps, many things 
in Bible lore which might, otherwise, have remained obscure. 
[Mention some of these Works.] As the Son became man, 
we may reasonably infer that the form and lineaments of man 
were such that it was not beneath the dignity of the Divine 
Person to assume them. This fact, alone, would justify us 
in thinking of God the Son as, in form, the Archetype of 
angels and of men. The Bible distinctly announces that ‘God 
created man in his own image”; (Gen. 1: 27;) and we 
have also seen, from frequent allusions in the ‘‘ Anthro- 
pomorphic and Anthropopathic Representations of God,” 
(ante p. 216) that he has permitted the Inspired Writers to’ 
refer to him as possessing both the form and the passions of 
which we see resemblances in man, 


Phil. 2: 6. Paul thus speaks of Christ: ‘‘ Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 7. But made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon himself the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men 8. And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” 


Type presupposes Archetype. Several years ago we heard a 
sermon preached by an “ orthodox divine,” a professor in a the- 
ological seminary, in which he made use of this expression, 
“ Upon the throne of God there sits a Man.” We have forgot- 
ten the text ; but we remember that the idea he sought to en- 
force was that we could addvess and see, in our imagination, a 
“ Mediator” with the Father who was so far in sympathy with 
us as not to consider it contrary to the plan of the Divine 
Government to allow us to look up to him as one who had Dei- 
fied our form ; or, rather, one who had given to us in our crea- 
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tion, his own form. It was probably this thought which 
seemed to inspire Shakespeare when he makes Hamlet say :— 


—‘‘ What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! im form, and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how 
like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals’! (Act II., Scene 2.) 


We think we are justified in believing that when the Son 
was ‘‘ begotten” he was made by the Father to take the form 
which he afterwards gave to created man ; and this view is 
strengthened by what we find in Scripture concerning An- 
gels. (See post p. 240.) [See, also, Rev. 21: 17. John 
saw, in a vision, the angel measuring the walls of the New 
Jerusalem, so many cubits, “‘ according to the measure of a 
man, that is, of the Angel.”| It is also strengthened by our 
own views of the “ general fitness of things.” Our reasoning 
powers must, of necessity, seek after analogies, and we can- 
not think of God at all, unless we think of bim as possess= 
ing body, parts and attributes resembling, to some extent, 
those possessed by man. (See ante p. 82.) For these rea- 
sons, we are not inclined to accept the teachings of those the- 
ologians who intimate that we must not think of God as hav- 
ing either body or parts. [Quote from some of them.] It is 
more agreeable to our feelings and aspirations, and more in 
accordance with our interpretation of Scripture, to think of 
him as a real person upon whose face we hope to look, when 
“we shall see him as he is.” (1John3: 2.) His stature may 
be six feet, or it may reach from immensity to immensity } 
yet, we have no justification for supposing that it is any 
more nor less than that of the best model of aman, Paul 
speaks of the “ knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,” (Hph. 4: 13;) as if he thought of him, after his as- 
cension, in the form and stature of a man. We have seen 
how Pascal reduces a universe into an atom ; (ante p. 142 ;) 
and we know, from Scripture, that, ‘‘ one day is with tke 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day ;’ (2 Pet. 3: 8 ;) and that the Lord hath said, “ For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
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higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
(Is. 55: 9.) These texts, and several more of like import, 
prove that God is Omniscient, Omnipotent, and Omnipresent ; 
but these characteristics are not inconsistent with the Son 
being embodied in form and stature like a man. Among 
all entities he is and of right ought to be the most distinct and 
definite. This embodiment would not be opposed to the 
theory of universal spirit penetrating the cells of mind as 
propounded by us in conjunction with the Atomic Theory ; 
(ante p. 182 ;) and as Paul seems to suppose when he says “ be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind ;” (Eph. 4: 23 ;) and, 
again, when he says, “ What, know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye 
have of God?” (1 Cor. 6: 19 ;) for, then, all thought and mo- 
tion, everywhere, would always be instantaneously “ tele- — 
graphed” (so to speak) to this central figure ; and, thereby, 
the idea of his Omniscience and Omnipresence, would be veri- 
fied. ‘ Behold the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee ;” (1 Kings 8: 27;) “Am Ia God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off P Can any hide himself in se- 
cret places that I shall not see him ? saith the Lord. Do not 
[ fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord.” (Jer. 23 : 23,24.) 
His Spirit is radiated from the Godhead, into every part of 
the surrounding Universe, somewhat as light is emitted by 
the Sun, through space, in our planetary system. This brings 
both God and the “ orb of day,” in their benign influences, 
close to us ; and, yet, the nuclei from which these influences 
proceed are as much localized as if Spirit did not thus pro- 
ceed from the one and light from the other. His plan 
of salvation is so broad and intelligible that it seems 
consistent with it that we should have such a central figure 
around which we may readily rally our thoughts and concen- 
trate our loftiest aspirations. This is likewise most consonant 
with his goodness and mercy. ‘The Roman Catholic personi- 
fies, in sculpture and pictures, the Savior upon the cross; and 
this they do from a necessity they feel that they must have 
something tangible on which to fix their gaze as they worship 
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the Everliving God. There are others so constituted that 
they think they can do this by looking towards a Deity who 
is merely personified as a rhetorical figure. The “ heathan” 
personifies all this in sun, moon or stars, in “‘ mythological 
gods,” in animals, or in idols constructed of wood, pottery, 
stone or other gross material, selected or fashioned according 
to his conception of polytheistic powers. Amidst the diver- 
sity of these conceptions, between the extremes of orthodoxy 
and idolatry, there is probably a mean, which we think is to 
be found in such a personification and imaging as this :— 
[Here give what we suppose to be best taught, from reason | 
and Scripture, as the proper conception in respect to the 
form and manifestations of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, in 
the Godhead. See the Conclusion of this Division, entitled, 
‘The Hxistences in the Divine Government Grouped and 
Further Considered.” | 
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The Godhead combines the Omniscience of the Father, the 
Omnipotence of the Son, the Omnipresence of the Holy 


Ghost ; and, thus constituted, its chief characteristic is 
IMMUTABILITY, 


5. HEAveEN. 


Heaven is a place created of substance. This substance 
was not of preéxisting mind or spirit. It was something 
which did not exist until created. We are not only taught 
in Scripture, but it is reasonable to suppose, without any di- 
rect revelation, that God created Heaven before he created 
matter, any modification of matter, the accompaniments of 
matter, or any rational or irrational intelligences, whatever. 


Gen. 1: 1. “In the beginning God ereated the heaven and the 
earth,” (See Commentary on Genesis, Murphy, p. 28.) 


Ps. 93: 2, “Thy throne is established of old.” 


Ps. 103: 19. “The Lord has prepared his throne in the heaven; 
and his kingdom ruleth over all.” 


As the Great First Cause, with infinite wisdom and pow- 
er, he would, naturally, (so to speak,) desire a dwelling place, 
and to produce a beginning of time as distinguished from its 
antithesis, which is eternity. (Ante p. 93.) ‘There could be no 
such thing as Time, nor even Space, without the presence of 
something tangible. God could say I AM; and he could 
constitute the Godhead : but he could not, either before or 
after the constitution of the Godhead, say I am here, with- 
out the presence of some created substance. God, in the 
Godhead, could say, I wil? do a thing ; but, with the excep- 
tion of constituting the Godhead, he could not say I have 
done a thing, until he created something. So he created, 
that is, he spoke into existence, something not in exist- 
ence before, namely, the substance of which Heaven is made, 
This substance was probably not composed of any of the “ ele- 
ments” of what we call Matter. Science has, thus far, discov- 
ered that these elements are about sixty-three in number. An 
element is something which, in the language of Chemistry, is 
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said to be that which man cannot resolve into any simpler form ; 
and combinations of these simple constituents form all the 
material bodies now known ‘to man. Science also declares 
that these elements are suspended and move in a universal 
substance called ether, which is alsomatter. (Ante p. 55.) 
Heaven was made of substance previously created. (Col. 1: 
16 to 19 ; ante p. 208.) 


In the universe of matter it is at least probable, if not ne- 
cessary, that there should be something fixed ; an immovable 
centre. ‘There is a law of gravitation not only for the Earth 
but for all the bodies which occupy space. This law seems 
to require one grand centre around which every thing in the 
material universe revolves, towards which it is attracted by 
this law, and from which it is ‘‘ kept aloof” only by the will 
of a Superior Intelligence, which set the objects of this law 
in motion, and which subjects them to that will. 

Scientific investigation of the winds has led to a theory 
that there are two currents,—one starting from each pole ; 
that each starts for the opposite pole as an upper current ; 
that they cross each other in each of the calm belts of Cancer, 
of the Equator and of Capricorn in such a way that between 
these belts the upper becomes the lower current, and vice versa ; 
that each reaches the opposite pole as an under current ; that 
they there whirl, as if in a helix, and each starts again, as 
before, an upper current; that the deviations from these 
gencral courses are only exceptional, owing.to the configura- 
tion of the earth’s surface, its diurnal motion from west to 
east, and other causes stated ; and that the movements of 
these currents are started fiom the poles by some impelling 
power which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for by any 
physical law known. (See The Physical Geography of the 
Sea, by M. E. Maury, LL.D., Lieut. U. 8. Navy. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. pp. 70, 104) 

Farther on the same writer adds :— 


*¢ And as for the general system of atmospherical circulations which I 
have been so long endeavoring to describe, the Bible tells it all in a single 
sentence :—(Hcc. 1: 7.) ‘ The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth 
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about unto the north: it whirleth about continually, and the wind re- 
turneth again according to his circuits.’ ” (bid, p. 7d.) 


On the same theory, we may infer an initial impulse to 
start and govern the movements of the material universe, and 
find, in the Totality of all Things, [This pleonasm seems ne~ 
cessary to fully express our meaning, | a common centre and a 
common Motor. This centre must be fixed for the Universe, 
the same as a point of gravitation is fixed at the centre of 
the Earth ; the same as the Sun is fixed as the centre of 
eravitation for the Solar System ; and the same as other suns 
_of other systems are centres of gravitation for them. 


Maury, in the same work, among other portions of Scrip- 
ture, corroborating science, (which we give in Diy. IV., 
Part I., Sub. 10,) quotes what God says to Job about the 
Pleiades :— 


‘‘The Bible frequently makes allusions to the laws of Nature, their 
operation and effects. But* such allusions are often so wrapped in the 
folds of the peculiar and graceful drapery with which its language is oc- 
casionally clothed, that the meaning, though peeping out from its thin 
covering all the while, yet lies in some sense concealed, until the lights 
and revelations of science are thrown upon it; then it bursts out and 
strikes us with the more force and beauty. As our knowledge of Nature 
and her laws has increased, so has our understanding of many passages in 
the Bible been improved....... The Bible called the earth ‘the round 
world’: [This exact expression is not in the Bible; but the same idea is 
expressed -in Is. 40: 22; ‘circle of the earth’; and in Job 26:7; 
‘“hangeth the EHarh upon nothing,’”’] yet, for ages, it was the most 
damnable heresy for Christian men to say the world is round; and, 
finally, sailors circumnayvigated the globe, proved the Bible to be right, 
and saved Christian mien of science from the stake. 

gh eRe es ‘canst thou tell [bind] the sweet influences of the Pleiades ?’ 
(Job 38: 31.) Astronomers of the present day, if they have not answered 
this question, have thrown so much light upon it as to show that, if ever 
it be answered by man, he must consult the science of astronomy. It 
has been recently all but proved, that the earth and sun with their splen- 
did retinue of comets, satellites, and planets, are all in motion around 
some point or centre of attraction inconceivably remote, and that that 
point is in the direction of the star Alcyon, one of the Pleiades. Who 
but the astronomer, then, could tell their ‘sweet influences?’ (Ibid, 


p. 74.) . 
His quotation from Job 38: 31, has “ tell” for bind ; [See 

remarks, in brackets, incorporated in quotation from Chal- 

mers, post, p. 233,] the correction of which error need not 
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alter the sense of what he says concerning the significance of 
the expression ‘4 the sweet influences of the Pleiades” ; which 
refers to a cluster of seven stars in the neck of Taurus, or the 
Bull, one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The Sun enters 
Taurus about the middle of April ; and the appearance of 
the Pleiades, therefore, marks the return of spring. (See 
Bible Dic., p. 346. N.Y. Am. Tract Society. 1859.) 


Job9: 9, “Which [God] maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades.” 
Amos 5: 8. “ Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion... 
The Lord is his name.” 


Burritt thus speaks of this cluster :-— 


“The Pleiades are so called from the Greek word [Greek word] plecin, 
to sail ; because, at this season of the year, they were considered ‘the 
star of the ocean’ to the benighted mariner ..... Virgil who flourished 
1200 years before the invention of the magnetic needle [speaks of the 
Pleiades as among those which]| were relied upon, in the first ages of nau- 
tical enterprise, to guide the rude bark over the seas...... Alcyone, 
of the 3d magnitude, being the brightest star in this cluster, is sometimes 
ealled the light of the Pleiades. The other five [one being invisible to the 
naked eye| are principally of the 4th and 5th magnitudes. The Pleiades, 
or, as they are more familiarly termed, the seven stars, come to the 
meridian 10 minutes before 9 o’clock, on the evening of the Ist of January, 
and may serve in place of the sun, to indicate the time, and as a guide to 
the surrounding stars.” (Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens. N. Y. 
Mason Bros. 1856. p. 39.) ‘ 


Although we do not find ourselves justified in assuming, 
with Maury, that the centre of the universe will yet be dis- 
covered by astronomers, we give place to these intimations, 
because they show that the question as to the existence of 
such a centre has occupied the attention of scientific investi- 
gators. We infer its existence from analogy, supported by 
Scripture ; and whether it be found in the Pleiades, or else- 
where, or be not found at all, it will not impair the assumed 


fact that it exists somewhere. 


“Taurus is now the second sign and third constellation of the Zodiac ; 
but anterior to the time of Abraham [when Job was written,| or more 
than 4000 years ago, the vernal equinox took place, and the year opened 
when the sun was in Taurus; and the Bull, for the space of 2000 years, 
was the prince and leader of the celestial host. The Ram succeeded next, 
and now the Fishes lead the year.” (lbid, p. 38.) 


Dr. Thomas Chalmers, in his Discourse on ‘‘ Modern As- 


tronomy,” grapples boldly with this idea :— 


“Why resist any longer the grand and interesting conclusion? Each 
of these [fixed] stars may be the token of a system as vast and as splen- 


did as the one which we inhabit. Worlds roll in these distant regions; 
and these worlds must be the mansions of life and of intelligence. In yon 
gilded canopy of heaven, we see the broad aspect of the universe, where 
each shining point presents us with a sun. and each sun with a system of 
worlds; where the Divinity reigns in all the grandeur of his attributes ; 
where he peoples immensity with his wonders, and travels in the great- 
ness of his strength through the dominions of one vast and unlimited 
monarchy. 

“The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the number of suns and 
of systems, the unassisted eye of man can take in a thousand, and the 
best telescope which the genius of man has constructed can take in eighty 
millions., But why subject the dominions of the universe to the eye of 
man, or to the powers of his genius? Fancy may take its flight far be- 
yond the ken of eye or of telescope. It may expatiate in the outer re- 
gions of all that is visible; and shall we have the boldness to say that 
there is nothing there ? that the wonders of the Almighty are at an end, 
because we can no longer trace his footsteps ? that his omnipotence is ex- 
hausted, because human art can no longer follow him ? that the creative 
energy of God has sunk inte repose, because the imagination is enfeebled 
by the magnitude of its efforts, and can keep no longer on the wing 
through those mighty tracts, which shoot far beyond what eye hath seen, 
or the heart of man hath conceived, which sweep endlessly along, and 
merge into an awful and mysterious infinity ? 

“ Before bringing to a close this rapid and imperfect sketch of our 
modern astronomy, it may be right to advert to two points of interesting 
speculation, both of which serve to magnify our conceptions of the uni- 
verse, and of course to give us a more affecting sense of the comparative 
insignificance of this our world. ‘The first is suggested by the considera- 
tion, that if a body be struck in the direction of its centre, it obtains, 
from this course, a progressive motion, but without any movement of revo- 
lution being at the same time impressed upon it. It simply goes forward, 
but does not turn round upon itself. But again, shou'd the stroke not be 
in the direction of the centre, should the line which joins the point of 
percussion to the centre make an angle with that line in which the im- 
pulse was communicated, then the body is both made to go forward in 
space, and also to wheel upon its axis. In this way each of our planets 
may have had their compound motion communicated to it by one single 
impulse; and, on the other hand, if ever the rotary motion be communi- 
eated by one blow, then the progressive motion must go along with it. 
In order to have the first motion without the second, there must be a 
twofold force applied to the body in opposite directions. It must be set 
agoing in the same way as a spinning-top, so as to revolve about an axis, 
and to keep unchanged its situation in space. The planets have both mo- 
tions; and therefore may have received them by one and the same im- 
pulse. The sun, we are certain, has one of these motions. He has a 
movement of revolution. If spun round his axis by two opposite forces, 
one on each side of him, he may have this movement, and retain an in- 
ilexible position in space. But if this movement was given him by one 
stroke, he must have a progressive motion, along with a whirling motion; 
or, m other words, he is moving forward; he is describing a tract in 
space; and, in so doing, he carries all his planets and all their secondaries 
along with him. 


“ But at this stage of the argument, the matter only remains a conjec- 
tural point of speculation, The sun may haye had his rotation impressed 
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upon him by a spinning impulse; or, withort recurring to secondary tau- 
ses atall, this movement may be coeval with his being, and he may have 
derived both the one and the other from an immediate fiat of the Creator, 
But there is an actually observed phenomenon of the heavens, which ad- 
vances the conjecture into a probability. In the course of ages, the stars 
jn one quarter of the celestial sphere are apparently receding from each 
other; and, in the opposite quatter, they are apparently drawing nearer to 
each other. If the sun be approaching the former quarter, and receding 
from the latter, this phenomenon admits of an easy explanation, and we 
are furnished with a magnificent step in the Creator’s workmanship. In 
the same manner as the planets, with their satellites, revolve round the 
sun, may the sun, with all his tributaries, be moving, NM common with 
other stars, areund some distant centre, from which there emanates an in- 
fluence to bind [He seems here to have in his mind the passage of Scrip- 
ture quoted by, Maury from Job 38: 315; “canst thou bind the sweet in- 
Huences of the Pleiades ?”] and to subordinate them all. They may be 
kept from appreaching each other by a centrifugal force, witheut which the 
laws of attraction might consolidate into one stupendous mass all the dis« 
tinct globes of which the universe is composed. Oursun may, therefore, be 
only one member of a higher family, taking his part along with millions 
of others, in some loftier system of mechanism, by which pEey are alf 
subjected to ene law, and to one arrangement, describing the sweep of 
such an orbit in space, and completing the mighty revolution in such a 
period of time, as to reduce our planetary seasons, and our pla any 
movements, to a very humble fractionary rank in the scale of a higher as 
tronomy. There is room for all this in immensity; and there is even ar- 
gument for all this in the records of actual observation ; and from the 
whole of this speculation do we gather a new emphasis to the lesson, how 
minute is the place, and how secondary is the importance of our world, 
amid the glories of such a surrounding magnificence.” (Astronomical 
Discourses. N.Y. Am. Tract Society. Nodate. p. 26 to p. 41.) 


These views are held by many other great minds. :-— 


(See, among other Authors, Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid, by me Smith, pp. ) 
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The Bible speaks of Heaven as the Abode of God. 


1 Kings 8: 30, Solomon, in his prayer at the dedication of the tem- 
ple, calls on God several times to hear him “in heaven thy dwelling 
place.” 


Eph. 15: 135 Dente 262° 155 .Pss'65 28s) Jer. "Zo 230 Zech, 22° 13% 
* holy habitation.” (See Cruden’s Concor dance, tit. Hapirarioy. ) 
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It is a definite place, as much so as a City with dwellings. 
John 14: 2. Christ says “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” . : 
Ga}. 4: 26., Speaks of it as the “ Jerusalem which is above.” 
Heb. 12: 21., Also, as the “ heavenly Jerusalem.” 
Heb. 11: 14,16. Paul alsospeaks of it as a “country” and a “city.” 
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Jt has one part more glorious than another. 
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When God the Son became man and dwelt here on the 
Earth, he promised to prepare a special place in Heaven for 
the spirits of those who died believing on him. 


John 14: 2,3. “In my Father’s house are many mansions; if @ 
were not so, I would have told you. I goto prepare a place for you. 9. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, 1 will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 


Ps. 115: 16. “The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s.” 


Deut. 10: 14. “ Behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens is 
the Lord's thy God, the earth also, and all that therein is.” (See, also, 
1 Kings 8: 27.) . 

Amos 9: 6, “Tt is he that buildeth his stories in the heavens.” 


2 Cor. 12: 1, Paul writes: “TI will come to visions and revelations 
of the Lord. 2. I knew a man in Christ, about fourteen years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth ;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. 3, And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, I-cannot 
fell: God knoweth ;) 4. How that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” | 


Ts. 57: 15, “I dwell in the high and holy place.” 
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This promise has been fulfilled. Christ left it as an in- 
heritance. 


1 Peter 1: 4. “ To an inheritance incorruptable, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 
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This special place is called, in Revelations, the “‘ New Jeru- 
salem.” John saw it in a vision. It is evidently typical, 
and has not yet been interpreted. 


Rey. 21: 2, also 10 to 26. “ And I John saw the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” 10. “ And he carried me away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God. 11. Having the glory 
of God: and her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper-stone, clear as crystal; 12. And had a wall great and high, and 
had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels, and names written 
thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. 
13. On the east, three gates; on the north, three gates; on the south, 
three gates ; and on the west, three gates. 14. And the wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve apostles of 
the Lamb. 15. And he that talked with me, had a golden reed to 
measure the city, and the gates thereof, and the wall thereof. 16. “And 
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the city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth: and 
he measured the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The 
length, and the breadth, and the height of it are equal. [A cube of 
about 1500 miles diameter, if English furlongs, and about one twelfth less 
if Roman. This would give a capacity much less than a hollow sphere 
like the Moon, whose diameter is 2162 miles. Her surface is 13 times 
less than that of the Karth, and her bulk 49 times less (Burritt’s Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens, p. 211.) | 17. And he measured the wall thereof, an 
hundred and forty and four cubits, according to the measure of a man, that 
is, of the angel. [About 216 feet English measurement.] 18. And the build- 
ing of the wall of it was of jasper: and the city was pure gold, like unto 
clear glass. 19. And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones. The first foundation was jasper ; the 
second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony; the fourth. an emerald; 20. 
The filth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, chrysolite; the 
eighth, beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus; the elev- 
enth, ajacinth; the twelfth, an amethyst. 21. And the twelve gates were 
twelve pearls ; every several gate was of one pearl; and the street of the 
city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 22. And I saw no tem- 
‘ple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of 
it. 23, And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb és the 
light thereof. 24. And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in 
the light of it: and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and hon- 
our into it.. 25. And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for 
there shall be no night there. 26. And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it.” (See Horne’s Litvoduction, Vol. 1L., p. 881.) 

Paul refers to those who ‘died in the faith,” before “ the 
promises’ made by Christ, as entitled to enter into the city 
thus specially prepared in Heaven, and to dwell there with the 
saints who received the promises. 

Heb. 11: 13 to 16. “ These all died in faith, not having received the. 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and 
embraced them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. 14. For they that say such things declare plainly that they 
seek acountry. 15. And truly, if they had been mindful of that cown- 
try from whence they came out, they might have had opportunity to have 
returned. 16. But now they desire a better country, that is, a heavenly : 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepa- 
red for them a city.” 

Matt. 8: 11. “ And I say unto you, that many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Luke 13: 29. ‘ And they shall come from tle east and from the 
’ west and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God.” 


* * * * * aa 2 


# % 
It is a place of rest.. 


Heb. 4: 3, 5.—“‘enter into my rest.” Verse 9. “ There remaineth a 
rest for the people of God.” Verse 11. “Let us labor therefore to enter 
into that rest.” 
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It is a place of security. 


Matt. 6: 19 to 21. “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt and where thieves break through 
and steal. 20. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: 21. For where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” 
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It is a place where there is no hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, 
sickness, nor death ; no darkness; no irksome labor ; no 
vain groping in ignorance concerning things eternal ; no cor- 
ruption ; nochange nor decay of substance ; no molecular mo- 
tion, to produce heat, nor any such attraction or “ repulsion” 
[See ante, p. 178,} of clementary atoms or other manifesta- 
tion of forces such as we behold here on the Harth in the phe- 
nomena of nature ; but it is a place whose substance is fixed 
and immovable ; beautiful and full of glory. 


Ps. 16: 11, “Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is 
fulness of joy; at thy right hand there ave pleasures for evermore.” 


Matt. 138: 43. “ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father.” 


Matt. 6. 20.—‘ heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” 

Heb, 4: 9. “There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of 
God.” ! 

I Pet. 1: 4.“an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 


Rey. 3: 11. ‘ Ifim that overcometh [i. e. he who dies im the faith, ] 
o AG Naas € shall go no more cut.” 


2Cor.4: 17. ‘For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


] Pet. 1: 9. “Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls.”” 
Rey. 14: 5. “And in their mouth was found no guile, for they 
are without fault before the throne of God.” 
Rey. 22: 5. “ And there shall be no night there; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light.” 


Rev. 22: 3. “ And they shall see his face.’ 


k Cor. 13: 12. “ For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then 
face to face: now know I in part; but then shall I know even as I am 
known.’ | 

‘John 12: 26. ‘If any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where Iam, there shall also my seryant be; if any man serve me, him 
will my father honor.” 

Rey. 21: 4. “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away.” 
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Ts. 38: 24. “ And the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick.” 


Rey. 7: 16. “They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
_ neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” 


(See, also, ante, p 232; “ ee Paitacen ; several quotations.) 
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There are other passages of like import ; which make it 
clear that Heaven is not only a place composed of substance, 
but that this substance is fixed and immovable, in the midst 
of the Universe. 


We are told in the Bible that God isa King, who has 
established a Throne in Heaven, on which he sits; he governs 
Heaven and all things in the Universe which surround it, as 
a Kingdom ; and the passages which refer to this Throne 
and to this Kingdom, corroborate our view of the immuta- 
bility of heavenly substance. 


Ps. 145: 18. “ Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom and thy do-- 
minion endureth through all generations. » (See, also, Dan. 4: 3. y 


Dan. 7: 27. “ And the kingdom and adghanigns and the greatness of the 
kingdom, under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom ‘s an everlasting kingdom, and-all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.” 


Heb. 10: 84.—‘‘ye have in heaven a better and more enduring sub- 
stance.” 


Ps. 11: 4 “ The Lord’s throne is in Heaven.” He sits upon the 
throne, (See Rev. 7: 10.) 


Ps. 103: 19. ‘“ The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; tit 
his kingdom ruleth over all.” 


Ps. 45: 6. “ Thy throne 0 God is for ever fe ever; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre.” 


Lam. 5: 19. ‘Thou O Lord remainest forever; thy throne from 
generation to generation.” 


Is. 14: 12to15. “ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning! How art thou cut down to the ground, which did weaken 
the nations! 138. For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the north: 14. I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds: I will be like the Most High. 15. 
Yet thou shalt be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit.” 


Jer. 17:12. “ A glorious high throne from the beginning 7s the place 
of our sanctuary.” 
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This throne is probably so located that all worlds looking 
towards it would call it “north ;” and, while so looking, 
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from whatever radius, they would be in the “south.” Any 
direction to the right or left of the particular radiant would, 
to the beholder, be towards the “east” or “west.” Thus, 
while all worlds would have but one and the same north, 
each would have a different south, east and west, except 
when occupying space on the same radius from the common 


centre with some other world or worlds. 


Isa. 14: 12 to 15. Just quoted. It is there referred to as “in the 
sides of the north.” 


Job 9: 8, 9.— which alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea; which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
[in the north,] and the chambers of the south,” [all other worlds. | 


Job 26: 7. “He stretched out the north [heaven] over the empty 
place, [the material universe being a subsequent creation,] and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing.” [That is, he gave it orbital motion.| . 
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Dr, A. A. Hodge gives us this caution. 


“In meditating upon what is revealed of the conditions of heavenly 
existence two errors are to be avoided: Ist, the extreme of regarding the 
mode of existence experienced by the saints in heaven as too nearly anal- 
agous to that of our earthly life; 2d. the opposite extreme of regarding 
the conditions of the heavenly life as too widely distinguished from that 
of our present experience. The evil effect of the first extreme will, of 
course, be to degrade by unworthy associations our conceptions of heaven ; 
while the evil effect of the opposite extreme will be in great measure to 
destroy the moral power which a hope of heaven should naturally exert 
over our hearts and lives, by rendering our conceptions of it vague, and 
our sympathy with its characteristics “consequently distant and feeble. 
To avoid both of these extremes, we should fix the limits within which 
our conceptions of the future existence of the saints must range, by dis- 
tinguishing between these elements of man’s nature, and of his relations 
to God and other men, which are essential and unchangeable, and those 
elements which must be changed in order to render his nature in his rela- 
tions perfect. (Outlines of Theology, p. 461.) 


* * *% *% *® * * * * 

We shall hereafter speak of Hell as the opposite of 
Heaven ; more particulary in Div. VII., Sub. 10. (See, also, 
post, p. 208 et seq.) 


The substance of Heaven has for its chief characteristic 
IMMOBILITY. 
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6. ANGELS AND THEIR KIND. 


Rational created intelligences existed in Heaven before the 
time given in Genesis for man’s appearance on the Earth. 
They are called Angels, which means Messengers. They 
were superhuman. 


Gen. 28; 12.—“behold the Angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing.” 
Matt. 22: 30.—“as the Angels of God in heaven.” (Mark 12: 25.) 
Luke 12: 8,9. ‘* Whosoever shall confess me [Jesus] before men, 
him shall the Son of man also confess before the Angels of God: 9%. But 
he that denieth me before men shall be denied before the Angels of God.’’ 
Luke 15: 10. “Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the pres- 
ence of the Angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

fleb. 1: 4. The Son is spoken of as, ‘‘ Being made so much better 
than the Angels. ...... 5. For unto which of the Angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son. ...... 6. And again, when he vringeth 
in the first begotten into the world, he saith, And let all the Angels of 
God worship him.” 

Heb. 1: 7.—‘‘ who maketh his Angels spirits.” 

Ps. 8: 5.—“thou hast made him [man] a little lower than the 
Angels.” (Heb. 2: 7.) 

Heb. 2: 5. ‘“¥or unto the Angels hath he not put in subjection the 
world to come, whereof we speak 7” 

2 Pet.2: 11. ‘“ Whereas, Angels which are greater, in power and 
might.” 

Zech. 12: 8.—“ David shall be .. .. as the Angel] of the Lord be- 
fore them.” 

Acts 6: 15. “ And all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, [Stephen,] saw his face as it had been the face of an Angel.” 

2Sam.19: 27. ‘And he hath slandered thy servant unto my lord 
the king; but my lord the king is as an Angel of God: do therefore 
what is good in thine eyes.” 

Col. 1: 16. “For by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities or powers ; all things were created by him 
and for him.” 

Rey. 18: 1. “ And after these things I saw another Angel come 
down from heaven, having great power ; and the earth was lightened with 
his glory.” 
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They were created bodies, composed of substance, and 
formed, except as to ‘ Cherubim” and “ Seraphim,” in the 
image of God the Son, and so fashioned that they could be 
identified by differences of appearance and known by differ- 
ent names, among all the intelligences of heaven. All this 
is clear, not only trom analogy, in the creation of man after 
the “image of God,” only “a little lower than the Angels,” 
but from the passages of Scripture which refer to their offices 
and movements ; particularly from such passages as we shall 
next quote. They not only appear on the earth in general 
resemblance to the form of men ; but they have substantial- 
ly the same form in heaven. ‘Their bodies while here are 
sometimes made to appear as if they possessed the physical 
characteristics, more or less, of man’s body. In these in- 
stances it may be that ‘‘man is only cognizant of appear- 
ances,” (ante, p. 43); but it 1s more probable that these 
Angels are, for the time being, actually enveloped in some 
material substance. It need not necessarily be flesh nor any 
other tissues like those of man’s frame. Dr. A. A. Hodge 
thinks that “ what was apparent to the senses were doubt- 
less miraculously constituted bodies assumed for the occasion 
for the purpose of holding intercourse with man through his 
bodily senses, and then laid aside.” (Outlines of Theology, 
p. 199.) Their bodies, and their ‘ clothing,” in the heavenly 
condition, probably consist of substances peculiar to heaven, 
and entirely unlike any of the elements of matter, and even 
unlike the substance we callether, There is reason to believe 
that the Omnipotent would create the several substances of 
his abode, Heaven, and of its inhabitants, of something which 
would not be subject to change through the agency of physi- 
cal forces, but with qualities superior to any thing outside of 
that place ; especially if, as we suppose, Heaven is the centre 
of the Universe. 


Gen. 19: 1. “And there came two Angels to Sodom at even; and 
Lot sat in the gate of Sodom: and Lot seeing them rose up to meet them 3 
and he bowed himself with his face toward the ground; 2. And he said, 
Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s house, and 
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tarry al] night, and wash your feet, and ye shall rise up carly and go oa 
your ways. And they said, Nay; but we will abide in the street all 
might. 3%. And he pressed upon them greatly ; and they turned in unto 
him, and entered into his house ; and he made them a feast, and did bake 
unleayened bread, and they did eat.” (Read Gen. 18, the whole Chapter, 
and Gen. 19; 1 to 29.) 


Ezek. 9: 2, ‘And, behold, six men came from the way of the high- 
er gate, which lieth toward the north, and every man a slaughter weapon 
in his hand; and one man among them was clothed with linen, with a 
writer’s inkhorn by his side; and they went in and stood beside the 
brazen altar. 3. And the glory of the God of Israel was gone up from 
the Cherub, whereupon he was, to the threshold of the house. And he 
called to the man clothed with linen which fad the writer’s inkhorn by 
his side ; [then follows the command to the destroying Angels to inflict 
sore chastisement on Jerusalem.] 11. And, behold, the man clothed with 
linen, which had the inkhorn by his side, reported the matter, saying, I 
have dene as thou hast commanded me.” 

Ezek. 10: 2. ‘ And he spake unto the man clothed with linen, and 
said, Go in between the wheels, even under the Cherub, and fil] thine 
hand with coals of fire from between the Cherubim, and scatter them over 
the city. And he went in in my sight. ..... 6. And it came to pass, 
| that when he had [so] commanded the man clothed with linen, ..... . 
7.—one Cherub stretched forth his hand from between the Cherubim un- 
to the fire that was between the Cherubim, and took thereof, and put it 
into the hands of jim that was clothed with linen ; who took 7, and went 
out.” 

Ezek. 40: 3. Ezekiel saw the temple in a vision. “And he [God] 
brought me thither, and, behold, there was a man, whose appearance was 
like the appearance of brass, with a Jine of flax in his hand, and a measur- 
ang reed ; and he stood in the gate.” 

Dan. 8: 15. Daniel saw in a vision, by the river Ulai, one that 
*‘stood before me as the appearance of aman. 16. And I heard a man’s voice . 
between the banks of Ulai, which called, and said, Gabriel, make this man 
to understand the vision ...... 18. Now as he [Gabricl] was speak~ 
ing with me, I was in a deep sleep on my face toward the ground: Lut be 
touched me and set me upright.” [The Angel then interpreted Daniel's 
vision of the ram and he-goat. | 

Dan. 10: 4. Again, by the river Hiddekel. 5. “Then I lifted up 
mine eyes, and looked, and behold a certain man clothed in linen, whose 
loins were girded with fine gold of uphaz; 6. His body also was like the 
beryl, and his face as the appearance of lightning, and lis eyes as lamps 
of fire, and his arms and his feet like in color to polished brass, and the 
voice of his words like the voice of a multitude. 9. Yet heard I the 
voice ef his words; and when I heard the voice of his words, then was I 
in a deep sleep on my face, and my face toward the ground. 10. And be= 
hold a hand touched me, which set me upon my knees and vpon the palms 
of my hands...... 15, And behold ove like the similitude of the sons 
of men touched my lips. ..... 18. Then there came again and touched 
me one like the appearance of a man, and he strengthened me.” 


Dan. 12: 5. “Then I Daniel looked, and, behold, there stood other 
two, the one on this side of the bank of the river, and the other on that 
side of the bank of the river. 6. And ere said to the man clothed in 
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finen, which was upon the waters of the river, How long shall it be to the 
end of these wonders ? 7. And I heard the man clothed in linen, whieh 
was upon the waters of the river, when he held up his right hand and his 
left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that 7 shall 
be for a time, times and a half; ..... 8. AndI heard, but I under- 
stood not:” 


Zech. 1: 7. At certain times, during the reign of ating “ came 
the word of the Lord to Zechariah.” 8. “I saw by night, and behold a 
man riding upon a red horse, and he stood among the myrtle trees that 
were in the bottom; and behind him were there red horses, speckled, and 
white. 9. Then said I, O my lord, what are these? And the Angel that 
talked with me said unto me, I will show thee what these be.” 


Zech. 2: 1. “TI lifted up my eyes again, and looked, and behold a 
man with a measuring Jine in his hand. 2. Then said 1, Whither goest 
thou? And he said unto me,.... 38. And, behold, the Angel that 
talked with me went forth, and another Angel went out to meet him, 
4. And said unto him, Run, speak to this young man, saying,” 


Matt. 28: 2. At the resurrection of Christ— behold, there was a 
great earthquake: for the Angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and 
came and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. 3. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow.” 


Luke 1; 11. While Zacharias the priest, father of John the Baptist, 

was burning incense in the temple, “ there appeared unto him an Angel 

of the Lord standing on the right side of the altar of incense,” who fore- 
told the birth and mission of John as the forerunner of Christ, 


Acts 10; 30. ‘ And Cornelius said, Four days ago, I was fasting un- 
til this hour ; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, and, behold, a 
man stood before me in bright clothing.” 

Rey. 10: 1. “ And I saw another mighty Angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a eloud; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his 
face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: 2. And he had 
in his hand a little beok open: and he set his rigbt foot upon the sea, and 
his left foot on the earth, 38. And he cried with a loud voice, as when a 
lion roareth: and when he had cried, seyen thunders uttered their 
voices,” 

Rey. 15: 6. “ And the seven Angels came out of the temple, hay- 
ing the seven plagues, clothed in pure and white linen, and having their 
breasts girded with golden girdles.”’ 


Their numbers were very great. 


Dan. 7: 10.—“‘ ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him.” 

Matt. 26: 53,—‘ more than twelve legions of Angels.” 

Ps, 68: 17 —“ twenty thousand, even thousands of Angels,” 

Rey. 5: 11.—“ And I beheld, and I heard the voice HF many Angels 7 
round about the throne..... and the number of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands.”’ 

Gen. 32: 2.— God’s host.” 

1 Chr. 12: 22. —“ ¢ was a great host, like the host of God.” 

Luke 2: 13.— multitude of the heavenly host.” 

Heb, 12: 22.—‘‘an innumerable company of Angels.” 

Job 25: 3.—“Is there any number of his armies ?” 
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Before created intelligences were brought into existence, 
there was no “ Mind” but God’s. To possess infinite wisdom 
and power, and be thus alone, there could be no pleasure ; 
no glory. Tosuppose such a Bow would continue passive, 
without a Moral Government, in which to rule and to bring 
into activity his attributes, aint be contrary to all analogy 
and opposed to reason. The Divine Kingdom was estab- 
lished ; and its first subjects were Angels, with freedom of 
choice between obedience and disobedience to the will of 
their Creator. This gave them a moral responsibility, which 
was necessary to enable them to show their love. Without 
this choice, Angels would be like automata; and the crea- 
tion of such mechanical intelligences would not be worthy of 
God. 


Ps, 103: 19. “The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens; 
and his kingdom ruleth over all.” 


Matt.6: 15 “ Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, 
forever.” 

Jer. 10: 10. “The Lord is the true God, he és the living God, and 
an everlasting King.” 

Dan. 4: 3. “ His kingdom és an everlasting kingdom ” 

1 Tim. 6: 18. He “ds the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.” 


God gave them something to do ; and the Scriptures show 
that these employments must have been not only delightful 
to them, but that they redounded to the glory of God and 
manifested his wisdom, power and goodness. In Hitchcock’s 
Analysis, Book IX., Chapter III., under the title ‘‘ Orricrs 
oF Goop ANGELS,’ we find the passages of Scripture refer- 
ring to their employments distributed under these heads :— 


They Wait on God. (§ 19.) 

Announce God’s Law. (§ 20.) 

Convey God’s Messages. (§ 21.) 

Protect God’s People. (§ 22.) 

Inflict Divine Penalties. (§ 23.) 
Ministering Spirits. (§ 24.) 

Are Guardians of Cities and Nations. (§ 29. 
Share in the Counsels of God. (§ 26.) 
Sound the Apocalyptic Trumpets. (§ 27.) 
Gather the Elect to Judgment. (§ 28.) 

C See Hitchcock?s Analysis, pp. 200, 201, 202.) 
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(Here, quote passages of Scripture, under these headings ; 
and show how delightful must have been the fulfilment of 


these employments. | 
* * % * * * * 


In the exercise of their freedom of choice, some disobeyed. 


Jude 6.—“ the angels which kept not their first estate,” 
2 Pet. 2: 4.—“ the angels that sinned,” 
Job 4: 18.—“ his angels he charged with folly.” 


Luke 10: 18. “ And he [Jesus] said unto them, I beheld Satan, as 
Kightning, fall from heaven.” 


Is. 14: 12. “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer.” 


Rey. 12: 7,8. “And there was war in heaven: Michael and his 
Angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought, and his angels, 
and prevailed not ; neither was their plaee found any more in heaven.” 


Matt. 25: 41.—“ the devil and his angels,” 
John 8: 44.—“ for he [the devil] is a har.” 
Acts 18: 10.— full of all subtlety and all mischief.’ 


* * * x * * 


The numbers who disobeyed were many. Probably more 
than half the heavenly host rebelled. This may be inferred 
from the “ war” referred to in Rev. 12: 7, above quoted. 


Mark 5: 9. Christ addressing an “ unclean spirit” asked him, “ What 
és thy name? And he answered, saying, My name 7s Legion: for we are 
many.” (Luke 8: 30.) 

Matt. 8: 30. We are here told that they entered “a herd of many 
swine.” 
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From the language of Scripture, it is certain that Angels 
are of various orders and ranks. 


Dan. 10: 13.—‘ Michael, one of the Chief Princes.” 

Rey. 12: 7.— Michael and his Angels.” 

Jude 9.—“ Michael, the Archangel.” 

1 Thess. 4: 16,—“ with the voice of the Archangel, and with the 
trump of God.” 

Luke 1: 19. “The Angel answering said unto him, [Zacharias] I am 


Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak unto 
thee, and to show thee these glad tidings.” 


Eph. 1: 21. “Far above all principality, and power and might, and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come.” 


2 Thess. 1: 7,—“ mighty Angels.” 
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Ps. 103: 20.—“his Angels that excel in strength.” 
1 Tim. 5: 21.—“‘ the elect angels.” 


2 Kings 19: 35. “The Angel of the Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians, a hundred, fourscore and five thousand.” 

1 Chron. 21: 16. ‘David lifted up his eyes, and saw the Angel of 
the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword 
in his hand, stretched out over Jerusalem.” 


It is probable that all were originally created equal ; and 
that the excelling of one over another was in consequence of 
the greater diligence of some in showing love to their Crea- 
tor by acts of obedience. 


There were among the created intelligences of heaven, 
some of a higher order than Angels. They were called 
Cherubim and Seraphim. 


Gen. 3: 24, “ He placed at the east of the Garden af Eden, Cheru- 
bim, and a flaming sword, which turned every way.” 

Ex. 37: 1. “And Bezaleel made the Ark, .... 6. And he made 
the Mercy seat, .... 7. And he made two Cherubim of gold, beaten 
out of one piece made he them, on the two ends of the Mercy seat: 
8. One Uherub on the end on this side, and another Cherub on the other 
end, on that side: out of the Mercy seat made he the Cherubim on the 
two ends thereof. 9. And the Cherubim spread out their wings on high, 
and covered with their wings over the Mercy seat, with their faces one to 
another ; even to the Mercy seat-ward were the faces of the Cherubim.” 


Ex. 31: 1. Bezaleel did this by the command of God. “ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying: 2. See, 1 have called by name, Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: 3. And I have 
filled him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, 4. To devise cunning 
works, to work in gold... . 5. And in cutting of stones.... 6. And 
I, behold, I have given with him, Aholiab, ... . that they may make all 
that I have commanded thee: 7. The Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
and the Ark of the Testimony, and the Mercy seat that 7s thereupon, and 
all the furniture of the Tabernacle, 8. And the Table,.... 9. And the 
Altar, .... 10. And the clothes of service, .... 11. And the an- 
nointing oil, and sweet incense for the holy place ; according to all that I 
have commanded thee, shall they do.” 

Ex 36: 1. “Then wrought Bazaleel and Aholiab, . . . . according 
to all that the Lord had commanded.” 

Ex. 38: 22. “ And Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the 
tribe of Judah, made all that the Lord commanded Moses.” 

Ex. 25: 1. “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying,...... : 
17. And thou shalt, make a Mercy seat of pure gold .... 18. And 
thou shalt make two Cherubim of gold . . . . 22, And there I will meet 
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with thee, and I will commune with thee, from above the Mercy seat, 
from between the two Cherubim which ave upon the Ark of the Testi- 
mony, of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
children of Israel.’ 


Num, 7: 89. “ And when Moses was gone into the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation to speak with him, [the Lord,] then he heard the voice of 
one speaking unto him, from off the Mercy Seat, that was upon the Ark 
of Testimony, from between the two Cherubim: and he spake unto 
him,” 

1Sam. 4: 4. “So the people sent to Shiloh, that they might bring 
from thence the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord of hosts, which dwell- 
eth between the Cherubim.” 


2Sam, 6: 2, “And David arose and went with all the people that 
were with him, from Baale of Judah, to bring up from thence the Ark of God, 
whose name is called by the name of the Lord of hosts; that dwelleth 
between the Cherubim.” 


2 Kings 19: 15. “And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said 
O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest betweeen the Cherubim.” 


Is. 6: 1, 7. In his vision of God’s glory, Isaiah tells us:—‘In the 
year that King Uzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting upona throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 2. Above it stood the 
Seraphim: each one had six wings: with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly, 3, And one 
cried unto another, and said, Iloly, holy, holy és the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory. 4. And the posts of the door moved at 
the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. 5. 
Then said I, Woe is me! for Iam undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and [ dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. 6 Then flew one of the Seraphim 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: 7. And he laid 7¢ upon my mouth and said, Lo, this 
hath touched my lips: and ythine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged.” 

Is. 37: 15, 16. “ And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord, saying, O Lord 
of hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest between the Cherubim.” 


Ps. 80: 1. “Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Jo- 
seph like a flock ; thou that dwellest between the Cherubim, shine forth.” 

Ps, 99: 1. The Lord reigneth ; let the people tremble: he sitteth 
between the Cherubim ; let the earth be moved.” 


Ezek. 1. 1 to 25. “ Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month, in the fifth day of the month, as I was among the captives by 
the river of Chebar, thaé the heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God. 2. 
In the fifth day of the month, which was the fith year of king Jehoiachan’s cap- 
tivity, 38. The word of the Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel the priest, the 
son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans by the river Chebar; and the hand 
of the Lord was there upon him. 4. 4[ And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind 
came out of thé north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a bright- 
ness was about it, and out of the midst thereof as the color of amber, out of 
the midst of the fire. 5. Also out of the midst thereof came the likeness of 
four living creatures. And this was their appearance: they had the likeness of 
aman. 6. And every one had four faces, and every one had four wings. 7. 
And their feet were straight feet ; and the sole of their feet was like the sole 
of a calf’s foot : and they sparkled like the colour of burnished brass. 8. And 
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they had the hands of a man under their wings on their four sides ; and they 
four had their faces and their wings. 9. Their wings were joined one to anoth- 
er; they turned not'when they went; they went every one straight forward. 
-10. As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the face of a man, and 
the face of a lion, on the right side: and they four had the face of an ox on 
the left side: they four also had the face of an eagle. 11. Thus were their 
faces: and their wings were stretched upward: two wings of every one were 
joined one to another, and two covered their bodies. 12. And they went every 
one straight forward; whither the spirit was to go, they went; and they turn- 
ed not when they went. 13, As for the likeness of the living creatures, their 
appearance was like burning coals of fire, and like the apppearance of lamps: 
it went upand down among the living creatures: and the fire was bright, and out 
of the fire went forth hghtning. 14. And the living creatures ran and return 
ed as the appearance of a flash of lightning. 15. §{ Now as I beheld the living 
creatures, behold one wheel upon the earth by the living creatures, with his 
four faces. 16. The appearance of the wheels and their work eas like unto the 
colour of a beryl: and they four had one likeness ; and their appearance and 
their work was as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel. 17. When they 
went they went upon their four sides: and they turned not when they went. 18. 
As for their rings, they were so high that they were dreadful; and their rings 
were full of eyes round about them four. 19. And when the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them: and when the living creatures were lifted up 
from the earth, the wheels were lifted up. 20. Whithersoever the spirit was 
to go, they went, thither was th®r spirit to go; and the wheels were lifted up | 
over against them: for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 21. 
When those went, these went; and when those stood,: these stood ; and when 
those were lifted up from the earth, the wheels were lifted up over against 
them: for the spirit of the living creature was in the wheels. 22. And the 
likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the living creature was as the 
colour of the terrible crystal, stretched forth over their heads above. 23. And 
under the firmament were their wings straight, the one toward the other : every 
one had two, which covered on this side, and every one had two, which covered 
on that side, their bodies. 24. And when they went, I heard the noise of their 
wings, like the noise of great waters, as the voice of the Almighty, the voice 
of speech, as the noise of a host: when they stood, they let down their wings. 
25. And there was a voice from the firmanent that was over their heads, when 
they stood, and had let down their wings.” 


Ezek. 3: 12 to 14. ‘Then the spirit took me up, and I heard behind me 
a voice of a great rushing, saying, Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his 
place. 13. I heard also the noise of the wings of the living creatures that 
touched one another, and the noise of the wheels over against them, and a 
noise of a great rushing. 14. So the spirit lifted me up, and took me away. 
And I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit: but the hand of the Lord 
_was strong upon me.” 


Ezek. 8: 1. ‘‘ And it came to pass in the sixth year, in the sixth month 
in the fifth day of the month, as I sat in my house,....... that the hand 
of the Lord God fell there upon me. 2. Then I beheld, and lo, a likeness as 
the appearance of fire.’ : 


Ezek.9.1. He cried also in mine ears,........ 2. And behold 
Soe 8. And the glory of the God of Israel was gone up from the 
Cherub whereupon he was, to the threshold of the house,” 


Ezek. 10: 1 to 22. ‘Then I looked, and, behold, in the firmament tha 
was above the head of the Cherubim there appeared over them as it were a 
sapphire stone, as the appearance of the likeness of a throne. 2. And he 
spake unto the man clothed with linen, and said, Go in between the wheels, even 
under the Cherub, and fill thine hand with coals of fire from between the 
Cherubim, and scatter them over the city. And he went in in my sight. 
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3. Now the Cherubim stood on the right side of the house, when the man 
went in; and the cloud filled the inner court. 4. Then the glory of the Lord 
went up from the Cherub, and stood over the threshold of the house; and the 
house was filled with the cloud, and the court was full of the brightness of the 
Lord’s glory. 5. And the sound of the Cherubim’s wings was heard even to 
the outer court, as the voice of the Almighty God when he speaketh. 6. And 
it came to pass, that when he had commanded the man clothed with linen, 
saying, ‘lake fire from between the wheels, from between the Cherubim ; then 
he went in, and stood beside the wheels. 7. And one Cherub stretched forth 
his hand from between the Cherubim unto the fire that was between the 
Cherubim, and took thereof, and put zt into the hands of him that was clothed 
with linen; who took it, and went out. 8. 4] And there appeared in the 
Cherubim the form of a man’s hand under their wings. 9. And when I looked, 
behold the four wheels by the Cherubim, one wheel by one Cherub, and another 
wheel by another Cherub: and the appearance of the wheels eas as the colour 
of a beryl stone. 10. And as for their appearances, they four had one likeness, 
as if a wheel had been in the midst of a wheel. 11. When they went, they 
went upon their four sides; they turned not as they went, but to the place 
whither the head looked they followed it ; they turned not as they went. 12. 
And their whole body, and their backs, and their hands, and their wings, and 
the wheels, were full of eyes round about, even the wheels, that they four had. 
13. As for the wheels, it was cried unto them in my hearing, O wheel. 14. 
And every one had four faces : the first face was the face of a Chernb, and the 
second face was the face of a man, and the*third the face of a lion, and the 
fourth the face of an evgle. 15, And the Cherubim were lifted up. This 7s the 
living creature that I saw by the river of Chebar. 16. And when the Cherubim 
went the wheels went by them: and when the Cherubim lifted up their wings 
to mount up from the earth, the same wheels also turned not from beside 
them. 17. When they stood, these stood; and when they were lifted up, 
these lifted up themselves also: for the spirit of the living creature was in 
them. 18. Then the glory of the Lord departed from off the threshold of the 
house, and stood over the Cherubim. 19. And the Cherubim lifted up 
their wings, and mounted up from the earth in my sight: when they went 
out, the wheels also were beside them, and every one stood at the door of the 
east gate of the Lord’s house; and the glory of the God of Israel was over 
them above. 20. This 7s the living creature that I saw under the God of 
Israel by the river of Chebar; and I knew that they were the Cherubim. 
21. Every one had four faces apiece, and every one four wings; and the like- 
ness of the hands of a man was under their wings. 22. And the likeness of 
their faces was the same faces which I saw by the river of Chebar, their ap- 
pearances and themselves: they went every one straight forward.” 

Dr, A. A. Hodge, in his Outlines of Theology, quotes these 
passages from ‘ Fairbairn’s Typology,” Part II., Chapter L., 
Section 3 :— 

«They [Cherubim] were ideal creatures, compounded of four parts, those 
mamely, of a man, an ox, a lion, and aneagle....... The predominate 
appearance was that of a man, but the number of faces, feet and hands, differed 
according to circumstances.’ Ezek. 1: 6, compared with Ezek. 41: 18, 19, 
and Ex. 25: 20. To the same ideal beings is applied the designation ‘ living 
creatures, (Ezek. 1: 5—22; 2b. 10: 15, 17; Rev. 4; 6—9; 2. 4: 6—14, 
1b. 6: 1—7; Jb. 7: 11; £6.14: 8; 26.15: 7; 20.19; 14,) rendered in our 
version ‘ beasts.’ ‘They were symbolical of the highest properties of creature 
life, and of these as the outgoings and manifestation of the divine life; but 
they were typical of redeemed and glorified manhood, or prophetical representa- 
tions of it, as that in which these properties were to be combined and exhibi- 
ted. They were appointed immediately after the fall, to man’s original place 
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im the garden, and to his office in connection with the tree of life.” Gen. 
Se 2 PRS ae ‘The othsr and more common connection in which the 
Cherub appears is with the the throne or peculiar dwelling place of God. In 
the holy of holies of the tabernacle, (Ex.25; 22,) he was called the God who 
dwelleth between and sitteth upon the Cherubim, (1 Sam. 4: 4; Ps. 80: 1; 
Hizek. 1: 26, 26 ;) whese glory is above the Cherubim. In Rev. 4: 6, wo 
read of the living creatures who were in the midst of the throne and around 
ON a ‘ What does this bespeak but the wonderful fact brought 
out in the history of redemption, that man’s nature is to be exalted to the 
dwelling-place of the Godhead? In Christ it is taken, so to speak, into the 
very bosom of the Deity ; and because it is so highly honored in him, it shall 
aan 2 more than angelic glory in his members.” (Outlines of Theology, 
p. 197, 

_ “The word Seraphim signifies burning, bright, dazzling. It occurs in the 
Bible only once.—Is. 6: 2,6. It probably presents, under a different aspect, 
the ideal beings commonly designated Cherubim and living creatures.” (Jbid.) 


In Hitchcock's Analysts will also be found many passages 
of Scripture which refer directly to a Personage called ‘‘ The 
Angel of the Lord” or “‘ The Angel of God.” He is only 
referred to in the Old Testament, except that he is thus men- 


tioned in the New Testament :— 


Acts 7: 30. Stephen thus speaks in his answer to his accusers contained 
in Verses 1 to 53. ‘‘ And when forty years were expired, there appeared to 
kim [Moses] in the wilcerness of mount Sinai an Angel of the Lord in a 
flame of fire in a bush. 31. When Moses saw ?t, he wondered at the sight: 
and as he drew near to behold ?¢, the veice of the Lord came unto him, 382. 
Saying, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Then Moses trembled, and durst not behold. 
33. Then said the Lord to him, Put off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place 
where thou standest is holy ground....... 85, This Moses whom they 
refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge? the same did God send 
to be aruler and a deliverer by the hand of the angel which appeared to him 
en pie psn.) A. U.S 38. This is he, that was in the church in the wilder- 
ness with the Angel which spake to him in the mount Sinai, and with our 
fathers: who received the lively oracles to give unto us: 39. To whom our 
fathers wou!d not obey, but thrust jim from them, and in their hearts turned 
back again into Egypt.” 


The Old Testament references to this Angel are distri- 
buted by Hitchcock under these heads :— | 


1. Promised. (6 1.) 

2. Expected, or Asked for. (( 2.) 

3. Instances of his Appearing. (§ 3.) 
4, Inspires Terror. (( 4.) 

5. Exercises Authority. (§ 5.) 

6. Affords Protection. (§ 6.) 

7. Utters Predictions. ()7.) 

8. Permits Oblations. (4 8.) 

9. Refuses to Give his Name. (§ 9.) 


10. Identified with God. (§ 10.) 
(See Hitchcoek’s Analysis, pp. 196, 197.) 
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We see no reason to doubt that all the Angelic Creatures 
mentioned in the Bible refer to real existences. Dr. Charles 
Hodge, in his Systematic Theology, devotes Chapter XIII. to 
ANGELS :— | 


“That there are intelligent creatures higher than man, has been a general 
belief. It is so consonant with the analogy of nature as to be in the highest 
degree probable, apart from any direct revelation upon the subject. In all 
departments of nature there is aregular gradation from the lower to the 
higher forms of life; from the almost invisible vegetable fungus in plants to 
the cedar of Lebanon; from the minutest animalcule, to the gigantic mam- 
moth. In man we meet with the first, and to all appearances the lowest of 
rational creatures. That he should be the only creature of his order is, @ pri- 
ort, as improbable as that insects should be the only class of irrational animals. 
There is every reason to presume that the scale of being among rational crea- 
tures is as extensive as that in the animal world.” (Systematic Theology, 
p. 637.) - 
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The existence of ranks and orders among the rational crea- 
ted intelligences of Heaven is also shown from the analogy of 
the fallen angels, among whom there are various grades, 

Eph. 2: 2.—‘‘ according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience.” 

Eph. 6: 12.—‘‘ the prince of darkness.’ 

Matt. 9: 34.—‘‘the prince of the devils.” 

Matt. 25: 41.—‘“‘ the devil and his angels,”’ 

Rev. 9: 11.—* the angel of the bottomless pit.” 
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In Mitchcock’s Analysis, Chapters IV. and V. of Book IX., 
are devoted to the fallen angels. He thus classifies them and 
distributes under these heads the passages of Scripture which 
refer to “Satan” and “ Evin ANGELS” :— 


1, Satan. (Ch. IV. §§ 29 to 42.) 
2. Evil Angels.—Their Fall and Imprisonment. (Ch. V. § 43.) 
3. Not Closely Confined. (( 44.) 
4. Forms (in Vision.) (§ 45.) 
5. Power (in Vision.) (§ 46.) 
6. Number of. (§ 47.) 
7. Possession by. (( 48.) 
8. Casting out. (( 49.) 
9. Identifled with Idols. (6 50.) 
10. Are not Unbelievers. (( 51.) 
(Hitchcock's Analysis, pp. 202, 203, 204, 205.) 
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[ Quote further from Systematic Theology, p. 636 et seq. and 
from Outlines of Theology, p. 198, et seq.] 
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It is probable that there is no distinction of sex among the 
created Angels :— 

Matt. 22: 23. “The same day came to him the sadducees, which say 
that there is no resurrection, and asked him, 24. Saying, Master, Moses 
said, Ifa man die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, 
and raise up seed unto his brother. 25. Now there were with us seven 
brethren: and the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, and, havy- 
ing no issue, left his wife unto his brother: 26. Likewise the second also, 
and the third, unto the seventh. 27. And last of all the woman died also 
28. Therefore in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of the seven ? 
for they all had her. 29. Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God 30. For in 
the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God in heaven.” (See also Mark 12: 18 to 2/.) 


There was no need of any distinction of sex there, as the 
“ancients” supposed when they found “infidelity” a sin 
among their “ mythological gods,” e. g., the spouse of Vul- 
can. (Anthon’s Classical Dic., tit. APoLLO, p. 161.) It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the Bible nowhere refers to 
any particular created Angel as of the female sex. Hach of 
these either has a masculine name or is mentioned as “ he” 
or “him.” The aboriginal inhabitants of heaven were all 
created. Any accessions to the heavenly host were probably 
not designed to be effected through the process of procrea- 
tion. Any accessions through the resurrection, by “‘ transla- 
tion,” or by new creations, or otherwise, would not involve 
any necessity, nor even any probability of commerce between 
sexes. There is nothing to be argued from analogy nor from 
any considerations conceivable by man to be consistent with 
God’s procedure in the Divine Government, to give plausi- 
bility to such an idea. When we shall come, in regular or- 
der, to speak of the Resurrection, in Division VII., Subdi- 
vision 9, we will dwell further on this subject. We do not 
doubt that every human soul will preserve its identity in 
heaven or hell, whether it be of man, woman, or child. [The 
rich man in hell sees Lazarus with Abraham in heaven ; 
(Luke 16: 19) the thief goes from the cross to heaven ; 
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(Luke 23: 43 ;) Enoch is translated to heaven; (Gen. 5: 
24 >.> Heb: 112.55), also,; Mlijah. 39 Glos Kings “13cpedig 
2 Kings 2: 1, 11—18 ;) and many others are spoken of 
as gone or going to one or the other of those places. 
Among other texts, see Rev. 11: 12: Matt. 18: 10.] Its 
sex while im this world will be recognizable in the ‘ hereaf- 
ter” ; but such recognition will not be accompanied by any 
of the conditions under which the inhabitants of this world 
dwelt. Here, the importance of the distinction between the 
sexes is known only on ‘certain conditions” in the order of na- 
ture. There, whether in heaven or hell, the order of nature 
is gone, forever ; for, in those places, the swper-natural alone 
exists. Byron, in his drama of Cain, (which Jeffrey in a 
foot note to the edition of D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1852, characterises as ‘‘ a very elaborate and specious 
argument, directed against the goodness or the power of the 
Deity,”) makes Lucifer sneeringly say to the murderer that 
in this order consisted ‘ the very best of thine enjoyments,” 
(Act II., Scene 1,) as if deeds of charity and the like were 
not well known to be the highest enjoyment! It may be 
that in hell they would take to themselves concubines, but 
can’t ; and we know that in heaven, purged as it has been by 
the ejection of the disobedient, they now have no desire 
but to please the Almighty, 


1 Pet. 1: 4. — “an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled.” 


Ps. 16: 11, — “in thy presence és fulness of joy ; at thy right 
hand are pleasures forevermore.” 

Matt. 19: 29 “ And every one that hath forsaken houses, or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive, a hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting 
jife.” 

Rey. 21: 4, “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: {{3@" ror THE FORMER THINGS ARE PASSED 
AWAY.”? 
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They must have “ senses,” but not like ours ; for they are 


not subject to the same material conditions. Those cogni-+ 
tions in man which enable him to say he hears, sees, smells, 
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tastes and feels, when scientifically expressed would, in each 
instance, involve some phenomena of motion to atoms. 
(Ante p. 179 et seq.) With created Angels and disembodied 
souls, however, there are no conditions dependent on such 
phenomena. They require neither food nor drink ; because 
there is no waste of body or tissue to be replenished. They 
have “organs” so far resembling those in man, that they 
can converse, hear and make themselves heard, see and be 
seen, among themselves, and probably have some others, by 
which they can smell, taste and feel, after some order of per- 
fectability and enjoyment, in those senses, incomparably su- 
‘perior to any thing of the kind known in man’s experience. 
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In our view, all Angels were designed as messengers and 
executors of the will of God. They were not invested with 
power to act independently. Their powers were all delegated 
and restricted. It is probable that discretion has been, from 
time to time, conferred upon all, as to the methods and times 
of effecting what God had commanded ; and this discretion 
has probably been more or less enlarged in respect to Angels 
who were in the ascending scale of meritorious performance 
of duty, of proficiency in knowledge concerning celestial 
things, and of zeal for promoting the glories of Heaven. 
Thus Michael and Gabricl attained very high preferments ; 
and so on, from the least up to the greatest of created intel- 
ligences there. The least here mentioned are probably those 
who simply “keep within the law” ; who just fulfil their 
duties, without emulating the diligence of their competitors 
in Meinece and love. 


Matt. 11: 11. “ Verily I [Jesus] say unto you, Among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist : 


notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he,” 


Until the fall of Lucifer and those who followed him, the 
host of the created intelligences of heaven were on “‘ probation.” 
He must, for a time, have excelled in the line of promotion, 
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and must have been promoted in discretionary power accord- 
ingly. From the very nature of moral responsibility he had 
freedom of choice between conformity to God’s will and an 
ambition to be like the Son, ‘ equal with God,’ (John 5: 
18.) In the “‘ economy” of the Divine Government consid- 
érable latitude was allowed in this exercise of choice among its 
heavenly subjects. It is so here, in the best human govern- 
ments ; it must have been so there. There, as here, treason 
is only recognized byan “‘overt act.” (See Bouvier’s Law Dic- 
tionary, tit. OVERT.) It is the last decision of the will (ante pp. 
206, 218,) which determines the intent ; and, solong as the 
decision is not finally made, there remains a conserving and 
‘restraining force, in the conscience, [soul,] which may ulti- 
mately divert the actor from the fatal choice to consummate 
an act of disobedience. The dying thief on the cross verified 
this ; (Luke 23: 43 ;) and Dr. Watts tells us, with truth, 
that *‘ while the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner 
may return.” While God foreknew, at the time of their 
creation, that Lucifer and his followers would fall precisely 
as he and they did fall, and while God in his goodness and love, 
probably warned him and them against the sin of disobedi- 
ence, it is certain that the same goodness and love would leave 
them untrammeled in choice unto perfect obedience ; but 
this view will be more elaborately treated under another 
head. (See Division VII., Subdivision 1.) We introduce 
it here only so far as it is necessary in order to make clearer 
what we shall say in the concluding Chapter of this Division. 
Thus warned, it appears that Lucifer, for a time, ob- 
served the caution ; and we may infer, from the fact of his 
becoming a leader of so many followers, that he so far ad» 
vanced in the line of preferment that he became a rival of 
Michael and Gabriel ; and it may be that he, for a time, ex- 
celled them in acts of obedience, and in the right exercise of 
discretionary power. At this stage of his career it appears 
that he conceived and sought to carry out a scheme of ambi- 
tion, if not to dethrone God, to at least set up a separate 
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kingdom. We may infer that this scheme was planned through 
pride ; for we are told that a bishop should take care, “ lest, 
being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” (1 Tim. 3: 6.) Milton ascribes the treason of 
Lucifer and his followers to pride ; which is the key-note 
to his Paradise Lost. 


“ his pride 

Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 

Of rebel angels : by whose aid, aspiring 

To set himself in glory, above his peers 

He trusced to have equall’d the Most High.” (Book L, line 36.) 


We are told, further, in Rev. 12: 7, 8, 9,—“ there was war 
in heaven: Michael and his Angels fought against the drag- 
on, and the dragon fought and his Angels, 8. And prevailed 
not ; neither was their place found any more in heaven. 9. 
And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called 
“Ne RET RE aL eR and his angels were cast out with 
him.” Lucifer, who is here referred to as the ‘‘ dragon,” and 
all his followers, were, in common with the better Angels of 
heaven, before this, on “probation ;” but, after this purging, 
by the casting out of the disobedient, those who remained 
had served out their probation, had proved themselves worthy 
of heaven, and became the “ elect” of God ; (1 Tim. 5: 21;) 
which means that he will uphold them, in their freedom of 
choice, to a “‘ perseverance” (Eph. 6: 18) “unto the end.” 
Oe tt 22 230 20 5 John 152i 5.1 Von t +8 s deb, 
Omeuln bey. 2° 26.) 

We shall see, in Subdivision 10 of this Division, that Man- 
kind were probably created to provide a new and different, al- 
though an analagous, method of probation, for supplying the 
place in heaven, which had there been made vacant by this 
casting out of Lucifer and his followers. God could, if he 
chodse, have immediately supplied, and oversupplied, their 
places, by fresh creations. But, it seems most probable 
that he intended and intends to do this through the in- 
strumentality of Matter, which we will consider in the next 
Subdivision. ) 
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Some Reader may say, If the cells of every atom and the 
interstices among atoms be filled with ether, and if the cells 
of all ether be filled with mind, and if the cells of mind be 
filled with spirit, and if spirit has no cells, then the whole 
material universe is literally full, so that there are no cells 
to contain any thing more ; and he may ask, How do embod- 
ied spirits, Angels good and evil, occupy material space, the 
former to minister to the righteous and the latter to tempt all 
and to possess ‘not afew ?” We have not said that infinite 
spirit fills a/Z cells of mind. Upon the cell theory propound- 
ed by us (ante p. 182) we intimated that all cells, except 
those of mind, were thus filled by their occupant, through 
natural affinity ; that the cells of mind,—not of all mind, but 
of mind to a certain extent and under “ certain conditions,” 
—were penetrated by spirit through super-natural power ex- 
erted by independent, self-moving, intelligent and infinite 
spirit ; and that when this infinite spirit saw fit, and only 
when it saw fit, to penetrate the cells of mind, “on certain 
conditions,” an animal organism was produced, for example, 
primeval man. Embodied spirits, Angels good or evil, cannot 
penetrate the cells of mind ; and they can be in but one place 
at the same time ; neither can they occupy the same space 
with another body, material or spiritual, at’ the same time. 
The instances recorded of ejecting devils, (Matt.8: 16; 9: 
32,33 1125 22-7 16% 28°07 y VAIS p Mark aoe 
72°25, 26,29, 30 5.9 : 25,'26,:27 ;) Luke 4°:933-54 0am 
6:0 16)3 6 2 1285°29,36:579 2 425 TDi Ts 5 Acts Ser ee 
also, of sending them into swine, (Mark 5: 10, 11, 12, 135 
Luke 8: 3], 32, 33,) are given in Hitchcock's Analysis, 
together with other ‘miraculous deliverances and pheno- 
mena,” including “ transfigurations,” ‘ transformations,” 
and the like ; (pp. 141, 142 ;) and none of these will be 
found to justify a belief that any but God’s spirit can 
penetrate the cells of mind. [Here show this more fully.] 
The substance of angelic bodies is non-material, and is not sub- 
ject to laws which govern matter. It is probably a special 
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creation of peculiar substance, with cells, perhaps, but impene- 
trable to any substance except spirit. When created and 
embodied of this peculiar substance it is probable that spirit 
proceeding from the Godhead penetrated and quickened the 
substance of their bodies, so that they became living crea- 
tures, endowed with intelligence, freedom of choice, and cer- 
tain powers. All this was by direct fiat, without any process 
of development, ner through the agency of force or forces 
exerted arbitrarily in subordination to law. Their bodies 
were not subject to decay or change ; and, once made alive 
by this procedure, they became immortal intelligences. Cast 
out of heaven, Lucifer and his followers became the Devil 
and his angels, probably without change in their bodies, as 
to form or substance, and without being divested of the spir- 
it which made them immortal. They are shut out from 
heaven, forever; but have power to traverse the universe 
outside of heaven, or, at least, certain parts of that universe ; 
it may be only the region of this earth. The former appears 
most probable ; for that would come nearest the idea of the 
immensity of the “ fall” into a “ bottomless pit” ; (Rev. 9: 
vial Y, \ea.; place. of :** perdition:”’ (Rev. 17,: .8;.11.).¢) We 
are told that such an abyss was ‘‘ prepared for the devil and 
his angels” ; (Matt. 25: 41 ;) and it would not overtax the 
imagination to locate it outside the material universe, where, 
indeed, it would be not only bottomless, but would otherwise 
answer the description, both figurative and real, given of it 
in the Bible. (See Hitchcock’s Analysis, pp. 682, 683.) 
That place, wherever it is, is their home. The Devil rules 
there as king. (Rev.9;‘11.) It is not sucha kingdom ag 
his ambition sought, when he waged war against the Most 
High ; but such as he deserved, and such as was necessary, 
as we ahall see farther on, (post Div. VII., Sub. 10,) in order 
to provide a place of Oe: for the dicohethett among 
morally responsible beings of subsequent creation. He hates 
God and God’s ways ; so do his angels ; “ for every one that 
doeth evil, hateth the light” ; (John 3: 20;) but there are 
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probably. many among the latter who are so far deficient in 
loyalty that they call. on God, too late, alas, to deliver them 
from that dominion. 


James 2: 19. ‘ The devils also believe and tremble.” 


Luke 13: 19 to 31. The soul of a certain rich man became as one 
of the devils, “ and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off? in heaven. He called on Abraham for relief 
which was denied, and he was told “ between us and you is a great gul? 
fixed ; so that they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither 
can they pass to us, that would come from thence.” 


Matt. 8: 12. —° “cast out into outer darkness.” (Matt. 25: 30.) 

Jude 13. — ‘‘to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever.” 

2 Thess. 1: 9. ‘ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” 
This outer darkness would accord with the-idea Tyndall seems to have 
of that portion of the material universe which he supposes to be beyond 
the presence of ether; the absence of which would prevent “ burning 
suns” from emitting any light; also, from “ radiating” any heat until 
actually touched. (Fragments of Science, pp. 10, 11. See extract anie 
pp. 55, 56.) 

The hate of the Devil, coupled with pride to be great even in 
helland rival the Almighty at least in the number of subjects, 
moves him to go and send throughout the material universe 
seeking recruits, The only creatures among whom he can carry 
on this work are morally responsible beings undergoing a 
life of probation. These, so far as we know, are confined to 
this planet. It may be that he entertains the vain hope 
that he may yet marshal a host sufficient to carry the king- 
dom of heaven by storm. He seeks out and finds our first pa- 
rents, on this earth, and we are told in the Bible (Gen. 3: 1, 
6,) with what success he tempted them to fall, in the sin of 
disobedience, and how he and his angels have tempted and 
caused to fall multitudes of succeeding generations, even un- 
to this day. (1 Peter 5: 8.) We are told, on the other 
hand, that the Angels of God are sent by the Lord, and that 
he, at times, personally interposes to protect those who love 
him from the wiles of those who hate him ; (Ps. 9: 1, 11,) 
but it does not appear from Scripture, noris it probable, that 
there is any struggle going on between a good and an evil 
angel over any soul. The Devil’s angels are continually busy 
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with their temptations to all men, but it is not necessary 
that God’s Angels should be continually busy with all men, 
indiscriminately, to prevent them from yielding to these temp- 
tations. (See Div. VII., Sub. 1.) God has implanted within 
every man the power so to resist; (ante p. 205 ;) and if the 
man tempted struggles to resist, and, fearing he cannot, calls 
on God to help him, then God will enable him to resist, by 
increasing his power of resistance. (Matt. 7: 7, 8, 9.) It 
has been only in some special instances that God has sent 
Angels to minister untomen. (See instances in Hitchcock’s 
Analysis, p. 201.) The only text which seems to convey an 
idea to the contrary is Heb. 1: 13, “‘ Are they not all minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation ?” that is, the ‘ elect,” [which title see in Cru- 
den’s Concordance.| We find no text to justify us in sup- 
posing that there has been any “ collision” between oppo- 
sing Angels since the fall of Lucifer and his followers. The 
struggle is between evil angels and man’s conscience, [soul,] 
and man can, if he so chooses, resist the blandishments of 
the evilone. (Jam. 4: 7.) The moment the latter per- 
ceives that a good Angel has been sent as a_ protector, this 
“demon” withdraws through fear of God. (See Hitchcock’s 
Analysis, pp. 201 to 205.) These embodied spirits can see 
each other ; (Rev. 12; 7 ;) and neither is restrained in his 
movements by reason of the presence of another, except as 
God specially orders. ‘They need not, and probably do not, 
go through any material bodies, but only hover and go around 
and about them. They pass through the air and space like a 
bird of good or illomen. In doing this they need not change 
form nor diminish nor enlarge stature, which we may rationally 
suppose to be fixed like that of aman. They are all proba- 
bly about the stature of men and resemble men in form, (ante 
p. 240,) with some exceptions such as we find described in 
the Scriptures. (Ante pp. 245, 248. Post pp. 272 et seq.) 
They can bound through space with the quickness of light- 
ning ; as quickly as our Lord says Satan [ Lucifer] did when he 
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fell from heaven; (Luke 10; 18;) as quickly as we are told 
the Cherubim run and fly :—‘“‘ The living creatures ran and re- 
turned as the appearance of a flash of lightning;” (Ezek. 1: 
14 ;) ‘“‘the Cherubim lifted up their wings, and mounted up 
from the earth ;” (Hizek. 3: 19 ;) as quickly as Jeremy Taylor 
imagines the flight of a disembodied soul from earth to heaven ; 
{Here quote ;] as quickly as Shelley makes Queen Mab drive her 
etheriel coursers ; [Here quote ;] as quickly as Byron pro- 
fanely describes the coming of a host of witnesses from hell 
to the heavenly gate in obedience to a summons from Satan, 
on a supposed trial involving the right of a departed English 
king to enter there :— 


‘¢ When the great signal ran from heaven to hell— 
About ten millions times the distance reckon’d , 
From our sun to its earth, as we can tell 
Ffow much time it takes up, even to a second, 
For every ray that travels to dispel 
Tne foes On, FiO OW piss, une a ooteats vous 
cA SH 2th Phare tete ty — Twas half a minute : 
I know the solar beams take up more time 
Ere, pack’d up for their journey, they begin it ; 
But then their telegraph is less sublime, 
And if they ran a race they would not win it 
>Gainst Satan’s couriers bound for their own elime- 
Upon the verge of space, about the size 
Of half-a-crown, a little speck appeared, 
SMEAR TOME! OPM AID Aor eh Mew Cugeds it near’d, 
And growing bigger, took another guise ; 
Like an everial ship it tack’d.and steer’d, 
hee Brg nes 2 ire and then it grew a cloud; 
And so it was—a cloud of witnesses, 
But such a cloud! No land e’er saw a crowd 
Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these ; 
They shadow’d with their myriads space—” 
(Vision of Judgment, Cantos 52 to 57.) 


How the evil angels proceed in tempting men, and how the 
good Angels proceed in ministering to the righteous, we will. 
consider further on. (See Division VII. Subdivision 1.) 


The chief characteristic of Angels is Hotingss. 


7. Marrer. 
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In Division I. we did not point out the distinction between 
Mind and Spirit, except incidentally, (ante pp. 50, 54, 147,) 
until we referred in our Logical Conclusions to the Atomic 
Theory as furnishing one of the strongest evidences of the 
existence of God. (Ante p. 181, e¢ seg.) There, we did not 
set down Mind as a substance to be classed with Matter ; but 
as a substance which partakes of the character of Matter, inas- 
much as we suppose that it penetrates all cells of ether, and _ 
that it has cells which can be penetrated by non-cellular 
Spirit alone. Locke, we are told by Cousin, (ante p. 50,) 
is Incli ned’ ‘“to make Mind a modification of Matter.” Dr. 
McCosh lays down the proposition, ‘“‘ As Matter cannot be 
resolved into Mind on the one hand, so Mind, cannot be re- 
solved into Matter on the other”.; (ante p. 60;) but he ar- 
sues, farther on, “ that Mind and Body are entitled, not by 
the aid of anything else, but of themselves, to be regarded 
as substances” ; yet, still farther on” (ante p. 68,) he adds, 
‘¢ Mind does not seem to me to be connected with rude Mat- 
ter, with the Molecules of Matter ; but with the Forces in Mat- 
ter, with the correlated Forces.” Mr. Huxley finds a sub- 
stance underlying atoms which he calls “‘ Protoplasm,” or a 
‘Physical Basis of Life,” (ante pp. 127, 128,) upon which 
he advances a theory that /ife proceeds from preéxisting living 
matter, which “is always dying; and, strange as the paradox 
may sound, could not live unless it died.” In our ampli- 
fication of the Atomic Theory we inserted a quere, (ante p. 
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182,) as to whether Mind, an inert substance until its cells 
were penetrated with Spirit, may not be this Physical Basis 
of Life. We see no objection to defining Matter as any ele- 
mentary substance with “cells” ; and, in this view of it, we 
might properly classify Mind with Matter. It will be more 
convenient to treat it under this head ; and this involves the 
idea that it was created, not imparted. A theory of the *‘ Con- 
stitution of the Universe” appears to us to be incomplete un- 
less we find an wlti¢mate substance ; and this we do not find, 
under the present disclosures of Science, to be Mind, but 
Spirit. We do not remember to have seen anything in or- 
thodox theology opposed to the idea of Mind being created, 
as a substance, to form a basis for converting “ inert”? Matter 
into living Matter. If itis proper to consider Mind to be thus 
constituted, we must reconstruct our theory, as propounded 
in Division I, in so far as to give these as the Grand Divi- 
sions of the Universe, viz., Spirit and Matter, instead of 
Mind and Matter, (ante pp. 64, 73,) or, instead of Mind, 
Spirit and Matter. (Ante p. 182.) We are told in Scripture 
that ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” (John 4: 24,) who doth “ fill heaven 
and earth,” (Jer. 23: 24,) and ‘hath done wheter he 
pleased” ; (Ps. 115: 35) also, that “from everlasting to 
everlasting,” (Ps. 90: 2,) he is the “I am,” (Ex. 3: 14,) 
and “ for hini, and through him, and to him are all things.” 
(Rom. 11: 36.) Mind coupled with Matter does not seem 
to us to be the same Mind as that which is coupled with 
Spirit, any more than “ physical force” is the same moving 
power as Spiritual Force. ‘The former is subordinated to an 
arbitrary law of order, while the latter is independent and 
self-moving. Spirit is, in and of itself, intelligent. We in- 
vest Spirit with “‘ mind,” because we find Mind a component 
of our own selves. This we do from analogy ; but it does 
not follow from the fact of our thinking through Mind that 
God is dependent for his thoughts on that substance. He 
can think and choose by his own Spirit, while we cannot 
think and choose except as created Mind within us is “ spirit- 
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ualized” by his penetrating it with Spirit. Neither does it fol- 
low that this Spirit is necessarily, although itis probably, part 
of his own. He hath power to create spiritual substance or 
substances different from or as a modification or as modifi- 
cations of his own, to vitalize Mind, and thus cause organ- 
isms to arise, grow and reproduce, ‘‘ under certain condi- 
tions” and to spirifualize Mind, and thus cause intelligence, 
under ‘‘certain [other] conditions.” 

[Here elaborate the items of the theory propounded ante 
pp. 178 to 188; and explain more fully any thing there 
stated which appears to be contrary to generally received 
opinions. See extracts from Chambers’ Encyclopedia, and 
other works, ante p. 53 e¢ seg. on Atomic Theory. | 
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Thus, we may take up any recent approved work on Chem- 
istry or Physics, and paraphrase it to fit in with the theory 
of atoms, ether, mind, spirit and force as set forth in these 
pages. 

In his Lay Sermons, (p. 350,) under the title ‘* Spontane- 
ous Generation,” Mr. Huxley declares himself a believer in 
Biogenesis, which holds the hypothesis that “ living matter 
always arises by the agency of pre-existing living matter” ; 
as opposed to the contrary doctrine, called Abiogenesis, that 
‘‘ living matter may be produced by not living matter.” He 
gives a history of the rise and progress of the discussions and 
experiments designed to solve these problems ; and, after sta- 
ting his conviction that there is ‘‘ no life without antecedent 
life,” he adds this qualification as to Abiogenesis :-— 


But though I cannot express this conviction of mine too strongly, I 
must carefully guard myself against the supposition that I intend to sug- 
’ gest that no such thing as Biogenesis ever has taken place in the past or 
ever will take place in the future. With organic chemistry, molecular 
physics, and physiology, yet in their infancy, and every day making pro- 
digious strides, [ think it would be the height of presumption for any man 
to say that the conditions under which matter assumes the properties we 
call vital may not, some day, be artificially brought together. All I feel 
justified in affirming is, that I see no reason for believing that the feat has 
been performed yet.” (Lay Sermons, p. 366.) 
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If Mr. Huxley should discover the “ certain conditions” 
under which the substance he calls ‘‘ protoplasm” [we prefer 
to call it Mind] converts inert Matter into living organisms, 
we will undertake to find in those conditions the presence of 
Spirit penetrating that substance ; not by natural arbitrary 
law, but by choice. It has been our aim not to dispute but 
to reconcile the theories of all true science with the Bible, 
and to go a step beyond what Dr. McCosh promises when 
he proposes to find ‘a curious adaptation, in these con- 
ditions, previously unknown, but now known, by which he 
{the Chemist] has accomplished the feat,” (ante pp. 131, 132,) 
by showing that this accomplishment would not be contrary 
to the teachings of Scripture. (See Division IV., Subdivi- 
sion 10.) We are willing to admit, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that it is not impossible that man may yet be able so 
to combine the elements as to see a living organism arise out 
of inert substances ; but, when he has done it, we will find 
that the basis of such life was a something, whether proto- 
plasm, Mind, or the like, which must be first penetrated or 
quickened by an ultimate non-cellular substance ; that this 
substance is independent, self-moving and intelligent ; and 
' that it must be what we have desiginated as Spirit. The idea ~ 
that this Spirit would, by the exercise of its power to choose 
‘means to an end,” permit the Chemist to bring about such 
a result, is not at all probable ; but we will concede that it 
is not absolutely impossible. When he has, in the latter al- 
ternative, got his living organism, it may be that this Spirit 
would choose to confound him by the inquiry, What next ? 
What will he do with it ? How will he proceed to finally pro- 
duce, by growth and reproduction, or by “‘ development,” or 
otherwise, a man like himself? If he begins with this kind 
of thing, he must carry it out to the perfecting of a human 
being, with his well known faculties and passions. Aided by 
the present revelations of science, we may safely assume that 
he is a long way off from such a performance. In the face 
of such a proposition, he is ashamed and confused. He is 
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baffled, beyond power of words to express. Will he seriously 
attempt to overcome the difficulties so seemingly insurmoun- 
table P He ought first to turn his attention to the com- 
pounding of an elixer, to preserve his own life and that of his 
fellows against the time when death cometh. But he will do 
neither. He will choose, rather, to let the order of nature 
take its course. 


Having proven the Existence of God, with the Bible shut; 
also, that we may know much concerning God, without a Bi- 
ble ; also, that to know God sufficiently, a written revela- 
tion, like the Bible, is necessary ; also, that the Bible, alone, 
contains a written revelation from God ; and, also, that no 
man is excused from obedience to what is commanded in the 
Bible ;—it is proper for us to deal with Life linked to Matter 
as if the combination proceeded from God, and not as if it 
might be made to proceed through the machinations of man, 
The quotations from Scripture which we have given under oth- 
er heads already show, and we will quote others to show, more 
pointedly, not only that God is the Author of Matter and. 
forms of Matter, but that he subordinates all their move- 
ments to Laws. These laws the Chemist may invoke, to 
some extent ; but he cannot alter or centrolthem. They are 
fixed and immutable. (See ante pp. 208, 264. See also, 
Hitchcock’s Analysis, Book V., entitled “ Works of God,” 
pp. 93 to 121.) 


John 1: 3. “ All things were made by him,” [God the Son.] 

Col. 1: 16 “For by him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible.” 

Heb. 11: 3. ‘ Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” {All material forms are built up of invisible 
atoms. | | 

Is. 40: 12. [He has so evenly adjusted all things in the universe 
that matter and force fulfil their offices to perfect a harmonious whole ; 
nothing is wasted ; and nothing can be added to nor be taken therefrom 
without destroying this harmony.| ‘ Who hath measured the waters. in 
the hollow of his hand? and meted out heaven with a span, and compre- 
bended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills ina balance? 13. Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord, er, being his counsellor, hath taught him? 14, With whom 
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took he counsel, and who instructed him, and taught him in the path of 
judgment, and taught him knowledge, and shewed to him the way of un- 
derstanding? 15. Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance: behold, he taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing. ...... 26. Lift up your eyes on high, and be- 
hold who hath created these things, that bringeth out their host by 
number: he calleth them all by names, by the greatness of his might ; for 
that he is strong in power, not one faileth.” 

Ps. 147: 4. “He telleth the number of the stars; he ealloth them 
all by their names.” 

Job 86: 27. “ For he maketh small the drops of water: they pour 
down rain according to the vapor thereof; 28. Which the clouds do drop 
and distil upon man abundantly.” 

Jer. 51: 15. —* he causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends of 
the earth; he maketh lightnings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind 
out of his treasures.” 

Job 387: 16. “Dost thou know the balancing of the clouds, the 
wondrous works of him which is perfect in knowledge ?” 

Job 28: 24. —* he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth un- 
der the whole heaven; 25. To make the weight for the winds; and he 
weigheth the water by measure.” 


Job 34: 14. —“ 7 he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath ; 
15. All flesh shall perish together, and man shall turn again unto dust.” 
Ps. 104: 29. —“thou takest away their breath, they die and re- 


turn to their dust.” 

Ps, 100: 3. “Know ye that the Lord he is God; i is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves.” 

Is. 10: 15. “Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith ? or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it ? 
as if the rod should shake ttse/f against them that lift it up, or as if the 
staff should lift up itself, as if it were no wood.” 


Rom, 9: 20. “ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to him that formed i¢, Why hast thou 
made me thus? 21. Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto dis- 
honour.” 


Prov. 19: 20. ‘* There are many devices in a man’s heart; neverthe- 
less the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.” 
Proy. 2L: 30. “ There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 


against the Lord.” 


Ecce. 3: 14. “I know that whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for- 
ever: nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from it: and God 
doeth it that men should fear before him.” 


Eph. 1: 11. Ged “worketh all things according to the counsel of 
his own will.” 


[Here insert other passages to be selected from those 
collated in Hitchcock’s Analysis, pp. 93 to 121. In 
Book V., tit. Woxs or Gop, Ch. L, tit. Creation. 
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he gives these heads :—1. God created the Universe ; 2. 
Light and Darkness; 3, The Firmament; 4, The Con- 
tinents : Vegetable Life Begins; 5. The Sun, Moon and 
Stars; 6. Fish, Reptiles, Birds ; 7. Mammals and Man ; 
8. The Creator Praised. In Ch. IL. tit. Preservation, he 
gives these heads :—9. God the Preserver of All Things ; 
10. Cares for Animals; 11. Maintains the Usual Course 
of Nature ; (1.) Seasons; (2.) Day and Night ; (3.) Rain, 
Rainbow ; (4.) Clouds ; (5.) Hail, Snow, Cold; (6.) Thunder 
and Lightning ; (7.) Winds; 12. Preserves and Protects 
Man; 13. God’s Preserving Power Indispensable. There 
are Seven Chapters and 101 Subdivisions, the whole contain- 
ing about 28 large closely printed pages of verbatim ex- 
tracts from Scripture. | 


We once more briefly state the substance of the theory we 
deduce from scientific data. We find that in Nature there 
are elementary atoms, which have cells ; that these are sus- 
pended in a medium for their movements, viz., ether ; which, 
likewise, has cells ; that a ‘ physical basis of life,” if you 
choose to call it by that name, but which we prefer to call 
Mind, exists ; that it, also, has cells, and penetrates the cells 
of ether ; and we find, over and above Nature, a substance, 
viz., Spirit, which has no cells, and which penetrates the cells 
of Mind, when inorganic atoms, thus suspended, become 
organic ; Bie inert matter ieee invested with life ; which 
we say cannot be effected except by Spirit, possessing “the at- 
tributes assigned. And we add that these views are in ac- 
cordance with Scripture. The passages we have quoted, with 
many others, verify the facts of science to an extent which 
ought to excite the liveliest emotion in the breasts of Chris- 
tian philosophers and confound those “savans” who know 


not God. 


Rey. 11: 11. The Sixth Angel prophetically says “ the spirit of life 
from God entered into them, [certain dead bodies,| and they stood upon 
their feet.” 


[See Hitchcock's Analysis, (pp. 139-142,) Book VI. Ch. 
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XII, tit. “Maracutous TRANSLATION AND RaIsING OF THE 
Deap”; and Ch. XIII., tit. ““Mrracutous DELIvERANCES 
AND PHENoMENA”; including “ Transfigurations’ and 
‘‘ Transformations” ; which, with many other passages of 
Scripture, if carefully examined and compared, under the re- 
velations of science, will be found to support our theory. | 


The key to this theory is to be found in that canon of 
Physics which lays it down as an unalterable law that “ two 
bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time,” 
whether such bodies be material or spiritual substances, 


or mixed of both. 
a * * 3 ae ne ae 


It may be asked why did God create Matter ? Why was 
he not content with heaven and the angelic host he had cre- 
ated ? If heaven was not on a sufficiently grand scale, why 
did he not amplify it? If the angels were not in suffi- 
client variety and numbers, why did he not increase these ? 
With the insight we have had of the plan on which God’s 
Government proceeds, as revealed to us in the Bible, such 
questions are presumptuous ; but no more so than those pry- 
ing inquiries which the interrogators of nature who would 
make an organism in a crucible or test-tube are continually 
putting. The answer is a brief one. It was to give occupa- 
tion to the created intelligences of heaven, (ante p. 244,) and 
to provide for existences outside of heaven, as part of the 
great plan which was to show forth God’s wisdom, power 
and goodness, and contribute to his glory. God foreknew, 
from the beginning, what has and will come to pass, in so 
far as he chose to penetrate the future ; and he knew that 
these outside existences were necessary, to the end that his 
rational creatures might behold, both in the minute and the 
vast of the Material Universe, his wonderful ways ; without 
which those creatures could not have a right conception of 
him as the Almighty. | 
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The chief characteristic of Matter is Morron. 
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8. PLANTS. 


[Here state the generally accepted theory of the processes 
by which the Earth was converted from a nebulous mass in- 
to a solid globe capable of sustaining life ; by which it be- 
came molten, and then cooled on the surface to form a perma- 
nent crust ; and by which the lowest Vegetable Organisms 
had their origin, and gradually proceeded, in an ascending 
scale, to higher orders of Plants. Contrast this theory with 
the Bible account of such growths ; assume the theory. to be 
correct, although it is not necessary that we should commit 
ourselves to it ; restate and apply our theory of the origin 
and perpetuation of life in such organisms ; refer to the 
“ Development Theory” and to the claims of Geology, as dis- 
cussed in Division 1V., Subdivision 10; point out the neces- 
sity of the Vegetable Kingdom as a means of transforming 
matter into substances to furnish ‘‘ nutriment” for the suste- 
nance of animal organisms ; and verify the whole by quota- 
tions from Scripture. Then, speak of the probability of there 
being other worlds in which the same processes have been car- 
ried on; add some speculations on the past age and future 
duration of the Material Universe ; descant upon the reasons 
why so small a globe as the Earth was selected for such mo- 
mentous events as were evidently designed to follow and to 
be dependent upon the initiation of Life linked to Matter, 
which we behold in Vegetable Organisms ; and deduce, from 
Science and Scripture, a harmonious plan by which it will ap- 
pear that God’s wisdom, power and goodness could not be 
adequately displayed, to human comprehension, without the 
existence of Plants. | 
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The chief characteristic of Plants is GROWTH. 
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9, Lower ANIMALS. 


[Here continue the subject, from the first growth of vege- 
table organisms to the first appearance of Animal Organisms, 
on the Earth. Pursue the same methods, to show that God’s 
wisdom, power and goodness could not be adequately dis- 
played, to human comprehension, without the existence of 
the Lower Animals, here, on this Earth. Refer to the ‘ De- 
velopment Theory,” and to the claims of Geology, as dis- 
cussed in Division IV., Subdivision 10; point out the neces- 
sity of the Lower Animals as a means of advancing another 
step in the transformation of matter to furnish “‘ nutriment” 
for the sustenance of higher orders of animal life, until the 
culmination in man, as the highest in the ascending scale, is 
reached ; state what is said by Naturalists concerning the 
“ Reasoning Power of Animals”; and do not omit to men- 
tion the intimations of Theologians in respect to their moral 
responsibility ! Then speak of the probability of there being 
other worlds in which the same processes have been carried 
on ; and verify, by Scripture, all that we affirm as ascertained 
fact concerning these organisms, | 


te 


The chief characteristic of the Lower Animals is InstinoT 
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10. MANKIND. 


[Here continue the same methods, from the origin of Plants 
and Lower Animals to the creation of Man ; show that God’s 
wisdom, power and goodness could not be adequately dis- 
played, without the existence of Mankind, here on this Earth. 
Refer to the ‘‘ Development Theory,’ and to the claims of 
Geology, as discussed in Division LV., Subdivision 10 ; and 
point out the necessity of advancing to this final step in 
the transformation of matter, to the end that the former cre- 
ations of the Earth might be best utilized. Observe the dis- 
tinctions between the three stages of Life linked to Matter. 
viz. :— 


leet ruanis, 
2. Lower Animals. 
3. Mankind. 


Show the dependence of one upon another ; draw 4 dividing 
line/ between the laws of Order, Instinct and Obedience ; 
dwell on the important differences between them ; speak of 
the probability of there being other worlds in which the same 
processes have been carried on; and prove, from Science 
and Scripture, that there can be no true moral responsi-— 
bility, except in the existences of Angels and Mankind. | 


- 
“- 


Immediately after Adam’s fall to disobedience, it was fore- 
told, and, thenceforward, throughout the Old Testament, it 
was made known that God the Son would become a Man ; 
suffer and be put to death as a Man; and the New Testa- 
ment tells how these prophecies were fulfilled. (See Division 
VII., Sub. 8.) There are undoubtedly many inquirers who 
want explanations of how such a procedure can be reconciled 
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_ with reason ; and they will not be satisfied with either zpse diaxit 
of Professor, or injunction to faith by the Priesthood. They 
can believe any alleged miracle which does not involve a men- 
tal contradiction ; and they so believe simply because they 
can conceive such a performance possible to supernatural 
power. But no miracle can make two and two any more 
nor less than four; neither is it possible for God or Man to 
be and not to be at the same time ; nor can any definite en- 
tity, whether in heaven or in earth, occupy more than one 
place at the same time. Any thing these inquirers cannot 
conceive to be possible they cannot believe. (Ante p. 95.) 
They will ask, If God the Son is embodied and sits upon a 
throne, did he vacate that throne when he became man ? 
During his humanity was he within the bodily substance of 
the Son of the Virgin Mary, beginning with the “‘ conception” 
and ending with his “ascension” ? If so, how can this be 
reconciled with reason? If not so, how otherwise could it 
have been ? It would be better not to answer these ques- 
tions at all than to answer them vaguely. This is the greatest 
of the recorded miracles. All other miracles we can conceive pos- 
sible with God, because they involve nothing more than setting 
aside the ordinary laws of nature, for a time ; like walking 
upon water, turning water into wine, healing the sick, raising 
the dead to life, transformations, transmigrations, transfigu- 
rations and translations. Can we likewise conceive the pos- 
sibility of this greatest of miracles? We think it is not 
only conceivable, but that the process by which this and eve- 
ry other miracle wes wrought may be raised by science, alone, 
to probability ; and, by science and Scripture, combined, to 
certainty. It was by reason based wholly on science that we 
ascertained the existence of Infinite Spirit, as the First Cause, 
as the Great Originator, as the Intelligent self-moving Powey 
who created matter, gave it motion, subordinated this motion 
to law, and quickened it into life to produce vegetable and 
animal organisms. (Ante pp. 186.) Ifa Virgin should now 
be found who had given birth to a child, and we had no su- 
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pernatural revelation concerning the process of generation, we 
would, on the hypothesis that she certainly had not been im- 
pregnated in the order of nature nor by artificial means, be 
able to discover that the same Power who caused life in Man, 
brought about a condition of things in her body to produce 
this result ; first, by direct action of Spirit ; and, secondly, by 
nutrition and growth, in the natural way. On the hypothesis 
stated, we could arrive at no other conclusion. The Chemist 
can, by analysis, ascertain the constituents of the germ of 
an egg, such as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and 
the proportions of each 5 and he may take the same elements, 
and make them combine in the same proportions 3 yet, he can-~ 
not, by synthesis, revive that germ, nor produce another ; at 
least, he has not been able, thus far, to-do this 3 and he, proba- 
bly, never will. It needs te ba invested with 18s, which can, on 
our theory, be alone imparted by Spirit. (Azte pp. 187, 264.) 
The Chemist fails to produce life, even in one of the lowest or- 
ganisms 5 (ante pp. 131, 264;) while God has power to convert 
such a combination into a living germ or “seed,” to be gradu- 
ally developed to maturity ; or, he can convert the same into a 
matured creature of the highest order, at once. To concede 
his existence and deny to him this power would be absurd, 
This much we know, without the Bible. Aided by that Book, 
we may advance a step further. We there find this account 
of the process : 


Matt. 1: 18. “ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: 
When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came to- 
gether, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost..:19. Then Joseph 
her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make her a public exam- 
ple, was minded to put her away privily. 20, But while he thought on 
these things, behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, 
saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife: for that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 21. And 
she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt ca]l his name JESUS: for he 
shall save his people from their sins. 22. Now all this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the ‘Lord by the prophet, saying, 
23. Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is God with 
us. 24. Then Joseph being raised from sleep did wi the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him, and took unto him his wife : . And knew her not 
till she had brought forth her firstborn sen: ti he called his nama 


JESUS.” 
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‘We find no scientific difficulty in understanding how the Om- 
nipresent Holy Ghost should “ beget,” or aid nature to pro- 
duce, a child froma Virgin. Such an act would rank with 
ordinary miracles ; all of which are equally conceivable ; and 
one of which is no more difficult than another, (Ante p. 80.) 
Neither would we find any scientific difficulty in understand+ 
ing how God might delegate to that child, or to any other 
creature, Divine wisdom, power and goodness. The hea- 
than finds these attributes, in various phases, personified by 
‘‘myths” ; (which title see in Chambers’ Lncy., Vol. VI., p. 
644 ;) while the Christian is taught to look for these as be- 
longing to God alone, who delegates them only to Angels and 
to a few of his prophets and apostles among Men. . We can 
see how God, in the Godhead, could do all this, through the 
agency of the Holy Ghost, without diminution of substance, 
nor alteration of form; and the only difficulty hes im -the 
idea, supposed to be involved in the narrative, of the actual 
transformation of God the Son, a coéternal existence with 
God the Father, and ‘ equal with him,” into Jesus the Son 
of Mary, ‘“‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ 
(Ante pp. 207, 208.) We believe such anidea is not on- 
ly reconcilable with reason but is so far consistent with 
God’s wisdom, power and goodness, that these attributes 
could not have been adequately displayed, to Man’s compre- 
hension, unless this transformation did actually take place, 
precisely as the Scriptures declare. (See Post Dist. VIL, 
Sub. 8.) The passages we have quoted to show the exist- 
ence of the Godhead, and of the three Divine Personalities 
in it, sufficiently prove that God the Son was an embodiment; 
a definite entity ; begotten of substance ; with form and sta- 
ture. (Anite pp. 223, et seg.) It is not so immediately ap- 
parent how this Divinely embodied personality could be thus 
transformed into a human being, and have the process of be- 
ing ‘born of a woman” worthy of God. A little reflection, 
however, will enable us to perceive that when the Holy Ghost 
had completed the preparation of the “earthly tabernacle,” 
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in the birth and growth of Jesus, the “King of kings and 
Lord of lords” came down from his throne, left heaven, and 
became imprisoned in that specially prepared body of a Man. 
This only needed an exercise of the same power which he dis- 
played when he wrought other miracles. The Triune God 
thereby made a sacrifice, compared with which all sacrifices of 
all morally responsible beings become insignificant. The deli- 


cately bred prince, at one of the prosperous and refined courts | 


of an earthly kingdom, would suffer much more, if reduced 
to “ want,” than would the ‘son of toil.” It is on this the- 
ory that Mankind have, from generation to generation, preser- 
ved a system of “ ransoms,” by which, among prisoners of 
war, one of higher position will be accepted in exchange for 
several of lower rank ; a system much abused, no doubt ; yet, 
it is one based on a correct principle. It has heen the prac- 
tice, in some countries, to carry the system so far as to allow 
a condemned prisoner to be ransomed by a “ substitute ” ; 
who suffers the penalty, while the real offender goes free. In 
the earthly kingdom mentioned, the prince,—mayhap the 
only son of the king,—would be accepted as a substitute suf- 
ficient to ransom all the condemned in that principality, 
Why? Simply because his sufferings, in view of his past 
experience, would be considered greater than theirs. Hence 

the magnitude of the sacrifice both he and his father would 


make ; and, hence, the very deep sympathy the citizens of” 


that kingdom would feel. Invest that prince with super- 
natural attributes resembling, to some extent, those pos- 
sessed by God the Son, and the magnitude of the sac- 
rifice made and the depth of the sympathy felt would in- 
crease in a ratio proportioned to the perfection of those 
attributes in the substitute. When the Omnipotent Son 
became a ransom for our “fallen race,” his substitution 
would have been a mockery, would have failed of its purpose 
and would have been unworthy of God, if it had not been 
complete ; “ without equivocation, mental reservation or eva- 
sion.” The human tabernacle of flesh mvst really contain 
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him in such a way that he, as God, is there, and not elsewhere; 
certainly not in heaven ; for there the throne is then vacated 
by him who is alone entitled to sit thereon. The Father is 
there; it may be surrounding the empty throne, as if it stood 
in the midst of a triangle ; and the Holy Ghost is there, 
proceeding from the Father ; and Omnipresent, as before ; 
but the Son is gone. And the heavenly host, probably for 
the first and last time, is sorrowful. Theretofore, itis proba- 
ble that all his supposed appearances on the Harth were mani- 
festations of the Holy Ghost ; (ante p. 240 ;) but, now, this 
sacrifice demands his personal presence ; and it dwarfs all 
other sacrifices recorded or conceivable. We will dwell on 
this in other places. (Post Div. VII., Sub. 8; and Div. X. 
See Elements of Psychology, by M. Cousin, p. 204.) We 
have done so, bere, in this Division, only so far as it is ne- 
cessary in order to show that Life linked to Matter has been 
raised in dignity, to the highest degree conceivable, by God’s 
becoming Man, and in order to explain that this condescen- 
sion was not only consistent with reason, but that without it, 
(we speak reverently,) Man’s place in the Divine Government 
would have been less desirable than that of the ‘“‘ beast that 
perisheth.” 
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The chief characteristic of Mankind is their amenibility to 
the law of OBEDIENCE. 


Tue EXIsTENCES IN THE DIvINE GOVERNMENT GROUPED 
, AND FurTHER CONSIDERED. 


We have said that there is a Divine Government, in which 
the Governor and the governed comprise the Universe ; and 
we have endeavored to make clear that, in this Government, 
the Governor and the governed are comprised in these, as 
the Totality of Existences, viz:— [See same ante p. 200.] 

All these Existences, together with those Physical, Vital 
and Spiritual Forces which are exerted in fixing or moving 
them, are subordinated to Law ; in respect to which it may 
be further said :-— 
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Laws FOR EXISTENCES. 


. For God the Father, OmniscrENcE. 

. For God the Son, OMNIPOTENCE, 

. For God the Holy Ghost, OMNIPRESENCE, 
. For the Godhead, ImmurTaBiIuity. 

For Heaven, Immositity. 

For Angels, HoLinzss. 

. For Matter, Morron. 

. For Plants, Growra. 
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. For the Lower Animals, Instinct. 
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. For Mankind, OBEDIENCE. 
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Laws For ForcEs. 


1, For the Attraction of Gravitation, CENTRALIZATION. 
. For Chemical Attraction, PENETRATION. 


/ 
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. For Cohesive Attraction, OUTWARD CONTACT. 

. For All Forces of Attraction, PoLarizaTion. 

. For Vital Force in Plants, Nutrition. 

. For Vital Force in Lower Animals, INTELLIGENCE, 
. For Vital Force in Mankind, REASON. 

. For All Vital Forces, RepropuctTIon. 

. For Spiritual Force, INDEPENDENCE. 

10. For All Forces, Harmony. 
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Before the work of Creation was begun, or the Divine 
Government established, God was the All Alone ; and we 
trust it is not irreverent, nor even presumptuous, for us to 
think of him and of his manifestations in any way not for- 
bidden by the Bible. While we are there taught that it is 
beyond our reason to find out, as ascertained fact, more than 
he has seen fit to reveal to man, it is proper for us to form 
any conceptions of him and of his works not thus forbidden ; 
and this we may do with the view of showing that certain 
effects, said to have been caused by him, are not contrary to 
reason. Whatever is not there forbidden, in letter or spirit, 
is permitted. But, in forming these conceptions, we should 
take care lest, in supposing what may have been his proce- 
dure, we presumptuously assume to say what it actually was. 


It is not contrary to reason, nor contrary to Scripture, to 
suppose a Supreme Being, when thus existing as the All 
Alone, to speak thus :— : 


I AM. There is none else; naught else. Iam the All Alone; 
the only Self-Existent ; the Uncaused ; the Absolute. Iam 
conscious of intelligence; with power to will and to do whate’er 
I choose. I will exercise this power and choice ; and choose 
to do only that which is good ;—good, not merely because I 
will it; but because it is right. The first exercise of this 
power and choice changes a Present into a Past, and contem- 
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plates a Future. Eternity in the past ; eternity in the fu- 
ture ; from which to which I am Eternal God. Without be- 
ginning, because there can be but one First Cause; and 
without end, because the existence of the Self-Existent can- 
not be stopped. These words I utter. They belong to a 
language I now establish. The utterance of these words 
converts me from God passive, into God active. This activi- 
ty does not constitute the beginning; for I was before. 
How I was before, and why I put forth an action, I know, 
Itis my mystery. I choose to keep it unrevealed. The in- 
telligences I will create, hereafter, will inquire the cause of 
my existence ; and the only answer they will get will be :— 
fam the Uncaused. They will not understand how this can 
be ; but they will know that something is ; that effects are ; 
and that every effect must have a cause. They will know 
that every cause is an effect of a preceding cause, until they 
finally reach a First Cause. Some of them will say this 
cause must have been caused ; which will be a contradic- 
tion ; for, it would be a lie to say a First Cause was caused. 
{ am Truth; I am the First ; and I, alone, can know this 
mystery. The best among future intelligences will say :— 
There was a void in which intelligence began to act, and that 
this intelligence was Me. ‘This will always be within the 
grasp of future intelligences ; but how I took possession of 
this void, they cannot think. I know how it was that 1 took 
the initiative; and, when I think it best, I will make it 
known. I will, first, constitute a Godhead. I will beget a 
Son of my substance, who will manifest my power; and, | 
will concentrate in him the fulness of the Godhead, bodily. 
From me, as the Father, and from him, as the Son, will pro- 
ceed a, Spirit, a Holy Ghost, which will manifest our Love. 
I so choose; and it is so done. We three do now exist ; 


three Persons; but only one God. 


t 
Father. let us commune together. 


Son. We dwell in neither time nor, place. Instead of 
time, it-is an eternal Now; and, instead of place, itis a — 
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boundless Here. ‘To possess this wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, and dwell thus alone, there is no pleasure ; no glory. 


Father. Wecan picture to ourselves an ideal creation; and 
beholda panorama of developments of spirit, mind and matter, 
in both time and space; all which we now do. Yet, if this 
were all, it would not be worthy of us. Wherefore, let us 
now connect this ideal with our foreknowledge of the actual. 


All. Beitso. We foreordain the same to come to pass,. 


Father. While this is thus decreed, mind, invested with 
intelligence and reason, should not be fettered by fatality 
founded on our fiat. Mind, thus invested, hould be free 
to choose between obedience and disobedience of our law: 
To limit free will, in this choice, except where we elect, would 
convert the intelligent and rational subjects of our Kingdom 
into automata, A monarch with such subjects would wield a 
barren sceptre. Without choice, no love can be displayed ; 
and, without love, a King cannot rejoice. This will make them 
morally responsible. 

Ali. Beitso. We do foreordain free will to be coupled 
with rational intelligence. 

Holy Ghost. Except when, in love, we specially decree to 
elect that some shall choose obedience. 


All. Be it so. 

Father. The obedient should be rewarded, and the dis- 
obedient punished. Let us establish this as the law of our 
justice. 

Holy Ghost. Reserving to ourselves the mercy of forgive- 
ness. 

Son. And if the fall to disobedience take form as we fore- 
_ see, let it be reserved to me to make intercession and atone-= 
ment for those who repent of their sin. 


Father, xcept blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
All. Be it so, dustice shall be tempered with mercy. 
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Uur wrath shall be extended to those only who shall persist 
in the sin of disobedience. 


father. My Son :—In thee I am well pleased. Let the 
execution of the Work of Creation be committed to thee, 
aiter the counsel of our Will. Let us first establish a 
dwelling place, where thou, the fulness of our Godhead, may 
be enthroned as King, in body the archetype of the created ra- 
tional intelligences which are to be. Thou art the expressed 
image of God, comely and perfect. Let our mansion be called 
Heaven ; and let us have it inhabited with spirits, created 
after the similitude of thy form, who shall be called Angels, 
and be our messengers, and executors of our will. Let us 
make them immortal, and delegate to them some of the 
power which belongs to us as God; but with a law of obe- 
dience, and freedom ty choose disobedience, with penalty of 
endless misery ; for, without the ability to make this choice, 
we have said there can be no glory. Let us also create 
other spirits and constitute them first elect of heaven, to 
dwell near the throne, Cherubim and Seraphim, whose form 
and service shall differ from all other creatures; and they shall, 
more immediately, contribute to the manifestation of our 
power and glory. 


All. Beitso. Itis so done. 


Father. Were come the heavenly host, singing hallelujahs 
as they approach the Throne. They are now silent, and 
await instructions from their Lord and King. My Son, 
speak to them. | 


Holy Ghost. What thou sayest will be the expression of 
eur joint wish’; for, thou art the Word, in this Godhead ; 
coéqual and coéternal with us. Weare near thee and in 
thee. The Father will illumine thy mind, and I will prompt 
thy affections. Thou art the Executive of this Trinity. 
Speak to them. 


Son. Host of Heaven! Thou art welcome! Children 
of the Eternal God! Come near; and I will make known 
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why ye were created, what you are to believe concerning 
your Creator, and what duty is required of you. Ye are 
morally responsible beings ; and are the first of created in- 
telligences. This language I am speaking has been estab- 
lished by my Father for interchange of thought. He has 
also constituted this Godhead. We are three in one; a 
Divine Trinity. The plan which has been devised, in our 
communion, concerning this place, Heaven, and its inhabi- 
tants, and concerning the works of Creation and Providence 
which are to follow, have been foreordained by a procedure. 
which JI will now unfold. [He may here be supposed to re- 
peat the soliloquy of the Father, and the words supposed to 
have been spoken by the several persons in the Godhead. } 
Thus, ye are advised of the purpose of your creation. Ye 
are messengers to execute what we shall ordain for you to 
do. I give to all of you names, by which ye shall individually 
know yourselves, and by which ye shall be known by us and 
among yourselves, the instant I finish this sentenee. Ye are 
thus known and know, now. Ye are all created equal, in 
power to will and to do; and yet, while ye can, if ye will, 
be perfect in obedience, we foresee that some of you, in the 
exercise of your free choice, will attain perfection; some will 
fall a little short of this; others farther short of this; and, so 
on, until others still will rise in rebellion. We do not so 
ordain; but, it is best that we should declare, at the outset, 
that we foreknow this inequality of excellence and this diso- 
bedience will exist among you. It has grown into existence 
even now, since I have given you names. We did not cause 
this disparity ; but it necessarily follows from the nature 
of morally responsible creatures. While we give all such 
created intelligences, without exception, full power to avoid 
the sin of disobedience, and to fulfill our will to perfection, 
our ability to penetrate your minds and discover your 
thoughts discloses to us the fact that ye are, already, unlike 
in disposition. Cherubim and Seraphim! fly here, and re- 
eeive the reward of your determination to imitate thy God 
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in holiness. Ye are preferred in glory. Michael and Gabriel} 
come forward, and be thou honored as the next in righteous- 
ness. Lucifer! stand forth, and take heed lest thou fall, 
Thou hast already conceived schemes of ambition to be 
equal with God. Ye heavenly host ! beware of him. Any 
of you who may be in doubt, as to your duty, come to me, and 
I will encourage and help you on to perfect obedience ; and 
I will then, if ye ask it in sincerity and truth, give you any 
preferment ye desire, as subjects, in the Divine Government. 
Ye are now informed concerning the object of your creation 
and the rule of conduct ye are to observe. Obedient, 
ye will be rewarded ; disobedient, ye will be punished. We 
will next give you employment, by an additional creation. 


Holy Ghost. Ye heavenly host! I now show my pres- 
ence, which ye see # a halo around God the Son. I speak 
to youin love. [Lam the Comforter.. I exhort ye to heed 
all our words. If any of you become weak in the faith, call 
upon me, and I will show you how to turn from the ways of 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just. Oh, Lucifer ! 
pause and consider. ‘Thou art great in promise of high 
aims. I exhort thee, in love, to give over the scheme of pride 
and ambition dawning in thy thoughts ! 

Father. My Son hath declared me. When ye see him 
as the Body, ye see Me. He is of Me, and in me, and I in 
him. The expression of intelligence which ye behold in his 
countenance proceeds from me as the Mind of this Godhead, 
The halo which surrounds him proceeds from the Holy 
Ghost as the Love of this Godhead. I now show myself 
more clearly. Ye have a glimpse of me, as it were a triangle, 
in the midst of which the Son sits enthroned. Ye see me 
light up his countenance so dazzlingly that ye cannot look 
upon it. Ye turn away in fear ; but fear not ; ye have seen | 
measlam. In my Son the fulness of the Godhead dwells, 
bodily. _He is the expressed image of our person, and ye 
are in the similitude of his likeness. Your choice between 
obedience and disobedience is untrammeled. I am_ the 
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Omniscient ; the Son is the Omnipotent ; and the Holy 
Ghost is the Omnipresent, who proceeds from Me and the 
Son, and makes known to us, by heavenly telegraph, all that 
transpires in the Universe. This Universe, through the 
Omnipotence of the Son, in communion with Me and the 
Holy Ghost, will now be extended on a scale so vast that it 
will excite your wonder. Oh, Lucifer! behold me as the 
First Cause ; behold me as Jehovah. Thou owest allegiance 
to us; and I warn thee to beware. 

Son. Remember these admonitions of my Father and of 
the Holy Ghost. Now, turn ye from the Throne, and look 
abroad. Ye there see that we have ordained a larger realm. 
We have spoken into existence the elements of Matter, and 
have there suspended them in a medium, called Ether, in 
and through which the Forces, which shall accompany these 
elements, may play their part in fulfillment of the Law of 
Order which we now declare. We scatter them through 
space ; which can only be recognized or measured and which 
is recognized and measured by visible substances which we 
create. Before creation was begun the Uncreated said ‘‘ here,” 
and when he starts a creation it is something apart from 
him. Then he can say “there,” and not until then. Space 
can only exist when Mind can say here and there ; referring 
from such a point to sucha point. Therefore, space has lim- 
its. All intelligences, except the uncreated of the Godhead, 
are caused. Their capacity of knowing is, therefore, limited 
to the caused. They can fathom space, which is caused and 
limitable ; and it remains with the Uncreated, alone, to 
fathom the illimitable beyond the confines of space. All that 
we create constitutes the Universe. What is outside the 
Universe, is the Uncaused. My Father, as the first in this 
Godhead, hath given me this Body, which, as a standard of 
measurement, among morally responsible created intelli- 
gences, is in due proportion, and is well fixed. My stature 
and form are such as my Father hath willed. Had he seen 
fit he could have made this form different, and this stature 
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more or Jess ; many millions of billions of trillions more, or 
many millions of billions of trillions less; but he has seen 
fit to fix my stature and my form as ye see; and they are, 
therefore, best. They are perfect. Take me, then, as the 
standard of measurement and form for the embodiment of 
created intelligences, morally responsible, in the Divine Gov- 
ernment. ‘The elements of matter are composed of atoms, 
so small that none but the inhabitants of heaven can see, or 
will ever be able to see them. Small as they are, we could 
have made them many million times smaller, even unto a 
divisibility beyond the comprehension of any created intelli- 
gence, however perfected, not excepting the acute perception 
of the Cherubim and Seraphim who come next to Me in 
powers of discernment. Size is of no moment to the 
Uncreated. With us it is illimitable : but with the created, 
which ye are, it has a limit. Ye may multiply and multiply, 
or divide and divide ; still ye will always come to a rest, as 
with something limited. Ye will find something further on, 
but you can only fathom it within some limit. We have 
willed that these elementary atoms shall be as ye see. Look 
at them. Ye see that they are diverse in size, color and 
form ; also that they combine and cohere, when brought in 
contact, to constitute substances, solid, liquid and eeriform, 
by a law of order which we have established. The operation 
of this law will Force these atoms into combinations and 
ageregations to produce forms of matter both wonderful and 
beneficent. The elements of Matter, the Ether in which 
they are suspended, and the Forces which the Law of Order 
exerts, constitute Nature. Nature is a pure creation from 
nothing. [He may here be supposed to explain all the 
Laws of Nature and the plan of the Divine Government 
as displayed in the manifestations of Matter, Mind and 
Spirit.| Heaven is built of substance ; so is this Throne on 
which I sit. Ye see this Mansion, with its dome, pillars, 
floors and walls. The substances which compose it are not 
made of the elements of Matter; but of a special creation 
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peculiarly different. Their colors and shades of color, to- 
gether with their translucency, irridescence and varying bril- 
liancy, constitute a harmony of hues which no sky or other 
combination of Matter and Force, in the realms of Nature, 
can rival or imitate. Heaven, as the permanent abode of the 
children of Obedience, has been ordained and constructed of 
substances so different from what lies outside of it that they 
will find nothing here to remind them of the surroundings 
of a past probationary existence. The sciences which may 
enable created rational intelligences to discover the phe- 
nomena of Nature, cannot ascertain the components which 
constitute this heavenly mansion. These must be revealed 
by us, or remain unknown to all intelligences except the un- 
created. The inhabitants of heaven, alone, present and 
future, shall be fully informed concerning the substances of 
which it is constructed. [These he may here be supposed 
to explain to the Angelic host then and there present. If 
we get there, he will make them known unto us. Until then, 
we must forbear further inquiry in this direction. ] 
1 it xt * * ig 

We might go on with this supposed method of procedure, 
at great length, and not be led astray from the teachings of 
Scripture as expounded by the most orthodox in theology. 
God would, it seems to us, take delight in making his plans 
known to his family, the same as one of the best among 
earthly parents would make known to his beloved and loving 
wife and children what was in store for them, accompanied 
by such suggestions and admonitions as he thought well cal- 
culated to aid them in furthering his purposes. God prob- 
ably did not do all this at one time ; but unfolded his plans 
to them, from time to time, as the Works of Creation and 
Providence were developed. He has probably continued 
these disclosures down to the accession of Men’s Souls to 
the heavenly host; and, then, those Souls became par- 
ticipants, from thence hitherto, in the delights of these 
teachings. And, thus, it will probably continue, with fresh 
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revelations, more and more wonderful, with a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, to those who stand be- 
fore the Throne. Eternity ! Contemplate its duration, ye 
mortals}! Eternity !! It is a long way on, ye calculators 
of time!! Hternity !!! It has no end, ye finite intelli- 
gences !!!_ In Kternity, there is scope for developments, in 
the ascending scale of Wisdom, Power and Goodness, abso- 
lutely Infinite! Here is opened to you a Glorious Future, 
which transcends your powers of imagination ; and this is 
your inheritance, if ye will but take it. 


“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ! 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ! 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host! 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 


DIVISION VII. 


AN OUTLINE OF WHAT THE BIBLE TEACHES. 


INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY. 


The first command from God to man was given to Adam. 
It was the law of 


1. Obedience. 


Its violation was Disobedience. God created man holy ; 
he gave him a nature which would make him prefer good, 
the synonym of obedience, to evil, the synonym of disobe-~ 
dience. Heset before Adam a command as well suited to 
the infantile mind of primeval man, in respect to a freedom 
from temptation to disobey, as we can now conceive to 
be possible. A Farmer gives all the children of the town 
permission to gather all the fruit from his orchard of a 
thousand,; but in order to have them understand that he is 
the owner, he reserves one tree ; not because its fruit is bet~ 
ter than the rest, but, simply, because he chooses to ‘“‘do 
what he wills with his own.” (Matt. xx. 15.) It may be 
that he intends by this reservation to keep the subjects of 
his beneficence reminded that it is he who gives, and not 
they who take as their own, of the nine hundred ninety and 
nine of the thousand trees. The justice of this reservation 
would, on such a practical test, be acknowledged as reason- 
able. How much more reasonable would be the command of 
the great Creator of all things to abstain from only one tree 
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among the entirety of created things. The command did 
not require any physical nor even any mental exertion. It 
was not in restraint of his liberty ; as if God had said, “‘ Go 
not beyond these confines.” It was not in restraint of his 
appetite ; for it does not appear that the forbidden fruit was 
superior to, or unequalled by others, for sweetness or savor 
or nourishment.» For all we know, and judging from the 
indulgent ways of God, it was, although goodly to look upon, 
really the poorest tree in the garden. It nowhere appears 
that the duty required involved any effort beyond what the 
mind of man can now conceive to be barely sufficient to es- 
tablish the law of obedience ; which law was absolutely es- 
sential to make man a free moral agent, and which free 
moral agency was absolutely essential to change man from 
what would otherwise be an automaton. The most probable 
supposition is that it was acommand not to do what involved 
the least temptation to do. A creature without some choice, 
between obedience and disobedience, could not contribute to 
the glory of his Creator. Where there is no choice of obe- 
dience to an inferior, a superior cannot be glorified. With- 
out freedom of choice, man would be a machine. Free 
agency is the antithesis of fatalism ; and fatalism involves 
no idea of glory. ‘io glorify is to praise ; to honor; to ex- 
tol; and to do either of these involves an independent 
choosing. The test of choice is between obedience and dis- 
obedience ; and the command to choose obedience is a law. 
The violation of the law of obedience brought sin into the 
world, with its penalties, and rendered necessary a plan of 
salvation for the fallen race. Had it not been for the sin of 
disobedience, the Bible would not have been written ; for it 
treats wholly of the consequences of sin. After the fall, 


2. Sacrifice 


for sin was taught. — “‘ Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain.” (Heb. xi. 4.) The depravity of 
man immediately led to the murder of Abel, and afterwards 
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became so great, in succeeding centuries, that a vast popula- 
tion furnished but one family, in Noah, who observed the 
law of obedience and made sacrifice fur sin. While this fam- 
ily was saved in an ark all the rest of mankind perished in a 
deluge. “God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually.” (Gen. vi. 5.) This is 
sweeping language. It includes not only the abominations 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the wickedness practiced at. 
Belthazzar’s feast, but every other intensely vile thing the 
heart of man could conceive in his grossest animal nature. 
His practices were beastial in the extreme ; so that we are 
told in the next verse, ‘It repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.’ (Gen. 
vi. 6.) Nevertheless, from the day of the fall, down to the 
close of the record, we are told that ‘‘ where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” (Bom. v. 20.) Hence a 
plan of salvation was devised at the outset, and was subse- 
quently elaborated and perfected in Christ. After the deluge, 
Noah an his descendants were commanded to practice 


3. Circumcision, 


which was intended as a distinctive mark or seal, set upon 
those who were thereafter to constitute a peculiar people 
favored of God. Here was an organization like that of a 
church, which was destined to have a well defined govern- 
ment. Sacrifice was the prominent idea on which a church 
might have been founded, before the deluge, for the whole 
race ; but there was no church regularly organized until cir- 
cumcision was enjoined. From that time, onward, God made 


4. Covenant - 


with Abraham and others, as representatives of this organ- 
ized body. The first law of obedience was retained in all its 
spirit, by fresh commands suited to the varying condition 
aud circumstances of the race. Sacrifices were still enjoined, — 
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and the covenant continued good. Yet, the consequences of 
the first sin took on such various forms, that heavy. penalties 
were often inflicted. Sodom and Gorcrah were destroyed 
as an awful example. The disobedient children of the cov- 
enant were brought to bondage in Egypt and were delivered 
therefrom by Moses, who was raised up by the Lord for that 
_ purpose, in ‘fulfillment of his covenant. ‘Here again, and 
ever afterwards: “** Where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound.” (Rom. v. 20.) The organization then became 
more complete and solidified. A patente was established, 

and other teachers were, then and thereafter, appointed, to 
illustrate the law of Precis and its penalties, by 


5. Doctrine. 


Laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, were ordained. These 
were a consequence of disobedience to the first command to 
Adam; and, being a continuation and amplification of that 
law of obedience, it is more appropriate to bring them under 
the head of Doctrine. Judges and kings succeeded each 
other ; wars ensued, with varied successes, and defeats; idol- 
atry and every conceivable abomination were followed by oc- 
casional returns to obedicnce, until finally, after inflicting 
upon them many sufferings, God, at last, abandoned them. 
Throughout the whole of these events there were prophets, 
to 


6. Prophecy 


many things, for warning to the disobedient and encourage- 
ment to the obedient, and for instruction to all; and these 
prophecies were followed by other prophetic revelations down 
tu the end of the sacred volume. It was foretold in all of 
these groups of the Bible, called in the New Testament 
(Luke 24: 44) the Law, the Prophets and the Psaims, 
that this persistent disobedience would result in the aban- 
donment of the children of the covenant, (the Jews,) and 
the substitution of a new for the old dispensation. The 
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Gentiles were sought and brought in. This new order of 
things was to be ushered in by John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of Christ: and 


7. Baptism, 


as a substitute for circumcision, was thereafter to be the dis- 
tinctive mark or seal set upon the members of the new 
church ; which new church Christ soon afterwards estab- 
lished. He reaffirmed the spirit of the first law of obedience, 
as substantially taught throughout the “doctrines” of the 
Old Testament ; he dwelt upon the covenant and its prom- 
ises ; he quoted the doctrine as-contained in “ the law” (the 
five books of Moses) and the Psalms ; he referred to the 
Prophets and reiterated those prophecies which involved his 
own death, as an 


8. Atonement, 


which was to be a substitute for the sacrifices of the past, - 
and the redemption of those who believed on him. What 
was thus begun in baptism, as a substitute for circumcision, 
was completed in the atonement, as a substitute for sacrifice. 
The Gospel narrative finishes with the 


9. Resurrection ; 

and the whole record is completed by an account of the final 
10. Judgment. 

By this rapid review of the 10 heads we have given, it will 


be seen that an elaborate commentary on each, successively, 
would cover the entire contents of the Bible. 


